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AN ENDEAVOUR TO ELUCIDATE 

RASHIDTJDDIN’S 

GEOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF INDIA. 


By Col. H. YULE, C.B. 


One of the most interesting articles in the late Sir Henry 
Elliot’s work, u The History of India as told by its own His- 
torians,” is that which consists of extracts from Rashiduddin’s 
Jdmi’-ut-Tawankh . A large part of that worthy’s notices of 
India is indeed taken from. Albiruni, but the concluding por- 
tion is presumably his own, and speaks of a state of things 
existing in his own time. It is to this portion of the article 
that the following observations refer. In the original edition 
of Sir Henry Elliot’s work this was crammed with obscurities. 
Many of these have been removed by the recent editor, 
Professor Dowson, through the comparison of various MSS., 
but obscurities still remain. Recent studies having directed 
my attention to this subject, I have been trying to clear 
these up. In many cases I have utterly failed ; in some 
I trust to have succeeded in throwing a little light, and 
I venture to submit the result to the Society, in the hope 
that others, much more competent, will lend aid in cracking 
some of the hard nuts that are left . 1 

The editor, for reasons given in his preface, has adopted 
a system for the exhibition of Oriental words which does not 
attempt the representation of precise Oriental spelling. He 
says this would have been unheeded by the general reader, 
and useless to the scholar. An anomalous reader like my- 
^elf, who cannot class himself as either the one or the other, 
^||^perhaps, no right to say a word. Yet, I think, where so 

substance of part of these remarks has been already printed in notes 
Cathay and the Way Thither; a work issued by the Hakluyt Society. 
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years they give good spinning cotton, but from that to twenty 
years the produce is inferior/ 3 

Baladi is, I imagine, the quality of ginger so called 
(“ country ginger 33 ), which is often mentioned in the mer- 
cantile handbook of Balducci Pegolotti (circa 1340), as well 
as by Kicolo Conti, and, at a later date, Barbosa. 

There seems some doubt about Badrii, which is, in part, 
a conjectural reading, and does not seem to be a probable 
staple of trade. In a previous passage, (p. 66) the word 
appears in the form of Bdicarui. There is a passage in 
Barbosa of which I will hazard the quotation, as perhaps 
containing light on the subject. Speaking of staple articles 
of export from the ports near Cambay he especially names 
manufactured articles of carnelian and of chalcedony , “ which 
they call Babayore 33 (Ramxmo I., f. 297 v.). The Mohit also, 
in speaking of Cambay, says : “ In this country is a profu- 
sion of Bdbdghhri and cornelians (J7A.S.B. V. 463). The 
word is in Redhouse 3 s Turkish Dictionary as a 

kind of hard stone, an agate (?) ; 33 and in his English-Turkish 
Diet, the equivalent of chalcedony is given jfl, and 

Bdbdkuri simply with a (?), as that of agate. This word 
may thus possibly be identical with Bdwartd, which in that 
case would represent the chalcedonies and agates which have 
so long been a product of Cambay. 

{Malabar, p. 67-8). 

“Beyond Guzerat are Kankan and Tana; beyond them 
the country of Malxbar, which, from the boundary of Karoha 
to Kulam, is 300 parasangs in length. ... Of the 
cities on the shore the first is Sinddbur, then Faknur , then 
the country of Manjarur, then the country of Hzl% then the 
country of Sadarsd, then Jangli , then Kulam.” 

Karoha , the northern boundary of Malabar. The defini- 
tion of Malabar here includes Canara and even part of the 
Xonkan, for the boundary is to be sought north of Goa, as 
we shall see presently. I take Karoha to be probably Gheriah 
{Garhiak ?) } in after* days the fortress of Angria, and a pro- 
- nnent point on the coast. In the early part of the Porfcu- 



guese regime the limit between the Goa territory and that 
of the Bahmani kings of the Deccan on the coast was at 
Carapatam, a place not found in our modern maps, hut which 
W. Hamilton identifies (Oorepcitam) with Gheriah, though 
Remxell places it some distance south of the latter. 

Sindabur . — Difficulty has been created as to the position of 
this place, owing to Abulfeda's confounding it with Simian, 
which lay north of Tana (see in Gildemeister , p. 188). That 
place may possibly also have been in old days called Sindabur 

there is nothing to be made of the desperate confusion of 
Edrisi on the subject, — but Abulfeda’s own data show us 
that the Sindabur of his day lay three days (voyage) south 
of Tana, and was reached shortly before JTun&wccr (Onore). 
This agrees perfectly with Rashiduddins indication, and with 
Ibn Batuta s. The place appears as Chintabor and Cintapor 
on the Catalan and Medicean maps, in as great accordance 
with the position we assign to it as could be expected. 

Ibn Batuta himself speaks of Sindabur as on an island 
containing thirty-six villages, as being one of the ports 
which tiaded direct with Aden, and as being about one day*s 
voyage north of Hunawar. It could not, therefore, have 
been far from Goa, and I believe it to have been identical 
with Goa for the following reasons : — 

( 1 ) Ibn Batuta says the island stood on an estuary, of 
which the water was salt at flood and fresh at ebb 5 there- 
a Delta island, as Goa is. 

mention of Thirty-six villages suggests that this 
was notorious. And De Barros says the island of 
Groa was known by a native name, meaning Thirty Villages. 
He also says that it was anciently one of the great ports for 
the import of horses from Arabia. 

(3) In the Turkish work on navigation, called the Mohit, 
translated by Hammer-PurgstaU, there is a section headed by 
the translator “24th Voyage, from Kuwai Sindabur to Aden.” 
The original characters given in a note read 
(J.A.S.B. V. 464). f 

iter (P* 46 ) seems to have an inkling of the view 
but does not see clearly that the Groah (rather 
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Raioi u5j^) of Ibn Batuta is really in Ghizerat ( Gongway or 
Cornea opposite Cambay ). 

Fakniir is mentioned under that name also by Ibn Batuta, 
who touched there between Hunawar and Mangalore. It is 
probably the Maganur of Abdurrazzak, and was well known 
in the 16th and 17th centuries as Baccanore. 

Manjariir is Mangalore, as Sir H. Elliot has pointed out. 

SUL The general position of this place is still marked by 
Monte Dely, a prominent landmark on the coast between 
Mangalore and Oannanore, and the name of which is in a 
Portuguese form “ the Hill of Hili or Hely The hill itself 
is mentioned by Abulfeda as Eds Haiti. The territory is the 
Ely of Marco Polo, who speaks of its one or more estuaries 
affording but imperfect shelter to vessels, on which account 
the Chinese ships that frequented it had to hurry their lading. 
Ibn Batuta calls Hili a great and well-built city situated on a 
large estuary, accessible to great ships. It was the only port 
on the coast, he says, besides Calicut and Kaularn, which the 
China junks entered. Elly appears on the Catalan map be- 
low Manganor ; and is mentioned by Nicolo Conti along with 
Pacamurih (read Pacanuria , Fakniir, or Baccanore). 

I find no means of deciding absolutely whether the port of 
Hili lay north or south of Mount Dely. To the north there 
is one considerable river, that which Eennell calls Cangere- 
cora, passing Nileshweram (supposed to represent the ancient 
JSfelcynda) ; to the south of it there is another estuary on which 
stands Baliapatam , where the English had a factory in the 
17th century, and where the Baja of Cannanore had his 
residence in the 16th. Ibn Batuta puts a port called Jor- 
fattan three parasangs beyond Hili, and I suspect this may 
be only a quasi translation of Baliapatam (/Tor == strength, 
jB<zft*=strong). If this be so Hili must have been on the 
northern river. 

There is perhaps an indication of Hili in the jEfe-bacare of 
the Periplus, at the mouth of the river of Nelcynda ; but the 
passage is defective. There is a clearer indication in the 
Etima of the Ravenna geographer, who mentions it next to 
Nelcinna or Nelcynda. 
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Sadarsd . This is perplexing as it stands, but the variation 
given by Professor Dowson from MS. 0. (Lj shows clearly 
what the name ought to be, viz,, bojJoi Fandaraina , a port 
mentioned under that name both by Edrisi and Ibn Batata, 
as Bandiram (miswritten Bandinana) by Abdurrazzak, as 
Fantalaina in a Chinese edict of 1296, regarding Indian 
trade, which is quoted by Pauthier (Marc Pol , p. 582). If 
appears as Fender ena in the great map of Fra Mauro, as 
Flandrina in the travels of Friar Odoric; and in Barbosa, 
Varthema, and Be Barros, by its name in the indigenous 
shape of Pandardni . The place has long dropt out of our 
maps, but its position is fixed by Varthema, who says that 
opposite the port, three leagues from shore, was an unin- 
habited island. This must be the Sacrifice Pock , about thirty 
miles north of Calicut. 

Janglu This is presumably and I doubt not it 

should be read GhinkalL The name appears as SMnkala or 
Shinkali in Abulfeda (see Gildemeister , p, 185), and is men- 
tioned as Cynkatt by John Marignolli, Cyngittn by Odoric, 
and Singuytt by Friar Jordanus. Abulfeda couples it with 
Shdliydi , called by the Portuguese Chalia and Chale, which 
was the port next below Calicut. And the next again of 
importance below that was Cranganore. How Assernani tells 
us incidentally that Cranganore was also called Scigla , i.e. 
Shigla, or Shinkala. Chinkali is therefore Cranganore (Assexn. 
Ill, Pt. 2, 440 and 732) 

Kiilmn, the ITaulam , Cokmibum, Cotton, Colon, of many 
travellers from the 9th century downwards, surviving in 
decay as Quilon. 

(. Ma’bar , p. 69). 

“Ma’bar, from Kulam to the country of Silawar, extends 
300 parasangs along the shore. Its length is the same. It 
possesses many cities and villages, of which little is known. 
The king is called Dewar, which means, in the Ma’bar 
language the “lord of wealth.” Large ships, called in the 
language of China “ Junks,” bring various sorts of choice 
merchandize and clothes from Chin and Maohm, and the 
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countries of Hind and Sind. The merchants export from 
Ma’bar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; large pearls are brought 
up from, the sea. The productions of this country are carried 
to Irak, Khurasan, Syria, Rum, and Europe. The country 
produces rubies and aromatic grasses, and in the sea are 
plenty of pearls. Ma’bar is, as it were, the key of Hind. 
Within the few last years Sundar Bandi was Dewar, who, 
with his three brothers, obtained power in different directions, 
and Malik Takiuddin bin ’ Abdu-r rahman bin Muhammadu-t 
Tibi, brother of Shaikh Jam&luddin, was his minister and 
adviser, to whom he assigned the government of Fatan, 
Malifatan, and Bawal ; and because there are no horses in 
Ma’bar, or rather those which are there are weak, it was 
agreed that every year Jamaluddin Ibrahim should send to 
the Dewar 1400 strong Arab horses obtained from the island 
of Kis, and 10,000 horses from all the islands of Ears, such 
as Katif, Lahsa, Bahrein, Harrnuz, Kilahat, etc. Each horse 
is reckoned worth 220 dinars of red gold current. . . . 

In the year 692 a.h. (1293, a.d.) the Dewar died, and his 
wealth and possessions fell into the hands of his adversaries 
and opponents, and Shaikh Jumaluddin, who succeeded him, 
obtained, it is said, an accession of 7,000 bullock loads of 
gold, etc., and Takiuddin, according to previous agreement, 
became his lieutenant.” 

First, as to the names of places in this passage. For 
Sildivar read JSFildimr, and then we get the northern limit of 
what was understood by Ma’bar. Kaulam belonged to Mala- 
b&r. But beyond that, or as Abulfeda puts it, beyond Cape 
Comorin, and, as we here learn, as far as Nellore , was called 
Ma’bar. The reading commends itself to adoption; but in 
fact it is found in a parallel passage of Wassaf’s history, 
which will be referred to afterwards. 

For Bawal read Kail, as in Binakiti, quoted in the editor’s 
note. Kail was a famous port in those days, to which Marco 
Polo devotes a chapter. It stood a little south of Tuticorin, 
which may be considered its modern but far humbler repre- 
sentative. Indeed Coilpatam is mentioned in Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer as still a chief port of Tinnevelly, though now it 


has dropt from our maps. It continued to be a place of 
some importance down to Portuguese times, and is mentioned 
by Abdurrazzak (miswritten Kabil), Conti (. Kahtta ), Vasco 
da Grama (Caell), Barbosa, Vartliema, and Giovanni of Em- 
poli. The traditions of the Mahommedans of Ceylon point 
to it as' the first settlement of their forefathers in India. 

The identification of Fatan and HaUfattan is a desideratum. 
Fattan is mentioned by Ibn Batuta as a fine large city on the 
shore, with an excellent harbour. He visited it when accom- 
panying Ghaiassuddin, Sultan of Ma’bar, from a campaign 
in the vicinity of Harkatu (Arcot) to Mutrah (Madura). *It 
appears also to have been the chief port of Madura, for Ibn 
Batuta goes thither from Madura to take ship, and finds a 
fleet bound for Malabar and Yemen. Either Negapatam or 
Nagore appears to answer best to these frail data. As the 
names Nagore and Fattan alike signify “ The City,” perhaps 
it is to be identified with Nagore, which retained a large 
amount of foreign trade, especially with the Archipelago fifty 
years ago, whatever may be its present state. But, as regards 
means of information in books, I must say now as Rashid 
said then, that that coast possesses many cities and villages, 
but I can learn little about them ! 

_ MaMfattan is presumably the Manifattan of Abulfeda, men- 
tioned by him as a city on the coast of Ma’bar. It is also 
mentioned as a principality of southern India by Eriar 
Jordanus (circa 1328). “There is also the King of Moh- 
phatum, whose kingdom is called Molepor, where pearls are 
taken in infinite quantities.” And, when the said Jordanus 
was nominated Bishop of Columbum or Kaulam, we find 
the Pope (John XXII.) addressing commendatory letters in 
his behalf, not only to the Christians of that place, but also 
to “the whole body of Christian people dwelling in Mole- 
phatam.” 1 The mention of pearls points to the vicinity of 
the Gulf of Manar. And the address of the Pope’s letter is 
remarkable, as showing that there were Christians before the 
time of Xavier on that coast as weH as in Malabar. I find 
Malipatan marked in a map which accompanies a letter from 
1 Oder . Haynaldi Annul Eccksmt. An. 1330, lv. 
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Pere Bouchet in the Lettres Edifiantes . It there occupies a 
position on the shore of Palk’s Bay, a little north of where 
our maps show Devipatan , hut perhaps identical therewith. 
This is very probably the medieval Malifattan. 1 

The two Jamaluddins mentioned in the extract are to be 
distinguished, as may be gathered from a comparison of the 
extracts from Wassaf, which Hammer-Pur gstall has happily 
pitch-forked into his History of the Ilkhans. The one called 
here Shaikh Jamaluddin, is called by Wassaf Jamaluddin 
Abdurrahman Ut-Thaibi, “the Great Farmer- General and 
Lord of the Marches of India and we see here that he 
became more or less of a ruling Prince in the Peninsula a 
good many years before the time when standard his tories 
recognize any Mahomedan rule in those parts. He is, 
perhaps, the Tchcimalaiing , whom Pauthier’s Chinese Extracts 
show to have gone on a mission from Ma*bar to the court of 
Kublai Kaan in or previous to 1281 ; and the Silamuting , 
whom they show as ruler of Ma’bar in 1314, was perhaps his 
grandson Mzamuddlr, of whom Wassaf speaks (see Pauthier , 
pp. 601, 604, and Hammer , ii. 206). The other, Jamaluddin 
Ibrahim, bore the title of Malik-uUIslam, and was Farmer- 
General of Fars in the time of Arghiin Khan and his suc- 
cessors, with great authority in the Persian Gulf. His con- 
tract with Takiuddin, the brother of the Indian Jamaluddin, 
is also mentioned by Wassaf, who was himself secretary to 
the Persian official and conducted his correspondence with 
India. 2 

We should not omit to note again a striking conformity 
with Marco Polo’s statements in the paragraph on which we 
are now commenting. When that traveller was in Ma’bar 
he found it under the rule of five brothers, of whom one, 
called Sender-Bendi Devar, ruled that province which was 
near Ceylon, which held supremacy over the pearl fishery, 
which was the best and noblest province of southern India, 
and which was called Soli, indications which point to Tanjore 
and Barnnad; whilst another brother, called Asciar (. hhwar ?), 

1 See Lett Mif. (First Edition) 1722, Bee. XT. ; Lyons E&n. 1819, Yol VII. 

2 See Gesch. der Ilchane, II. 51-2, etc. 
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ruled at Kail. In Ramusio's version of Polo the conformity 
is even closer, for that version, like Rashiduddin's account, 
makes the brother princes not five, hut four in number. Polo, 
too, speaks of the horse trade in almost the same terms as the 
text, though he puts the price that horses then reached still 
higher, viz., “500 saggi of gold, worth more than 100 marks 
of silver.” 1 

Sundar Randi ( Sundara Pcincli) died, as we see from 
Rashid, in 1293, which must have been immediately after 
Marco Polo's passage by India to Persia, though that traveller's 
knowledge of Ma'bar may have been derived from an earlier 
visit to the Indian coast, of which there are some suggestions. 
Shaikh Jamaluddin Is here stated to have succeeded Sundara 
Pandi, and the former, according to Wassaf (as far as I can 
make out from Hammer's dates), died about 1306. We then 
hear of a Raja of Ma'bar — distinct, apparently, from any 
one of the four brothers — stepping in to confiscate the great 
wealth which Jamaluddin had left. This Raja is called 
by Wassaf, Grilish Diur (JTalesa. Dewar ?), It is stated that 
he had ruled for forty years in perfect peace and health, 
without ever having been sick or attacked by an enemy! 
In the treasury of ShahrmencU he had accumulated 1200 
krors (!) of gold. He had two sons, Sundar Randi by a 
lawful wife, and Pirebandi ( T^irct jP ctndi f ) by a concubine. 
He designated the latter, who was the superior character, 
as his successor. Sundar Randi, enraged at this, slew his 
father (1309), and took forcible possession of Shahrmendi 
and its treasure. Pirebandi succeeded in driving him out ; 
Sundar Randi went to Alauddin, Sultan of Dehll, and sought 
help. The Sultan eventually sent his General Hazardin&ri 
(Malik Kafur) to conquer Ma'bar, etc. 2 

This looks like a genuine story, but there are several diffi- 


sam \i X?. n * ce -T as an ounce, but in Asiatic estimates Polo 

lould b b y o worth fw 1 T- al ' l3? icb ^ aS a0t Yer ? difeent * The mukdl of gold 
™ mnrL ^ 1; n i v goi v’ ? lvm £ £325 for the l )vke of a horse; whilst 

W v ld be a llfct l e °y er £200 in siIyer of our present money. 
^ ? f s ? wilere ; fhown reasons for believing that the relation of gold to silver 

^uivalent then as 10 t0 1 » aE(i this would make the two falues nearly 

2 Hammer, id. 197 and 205-6. 
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culties. The Sundar Bandi here spoken of must, of course* 
be a different person from the prince mentioned by Polo and 
Eashiduddin, and it is difficult to co-ordinate this Baja Kalesa 
of forty years peaceful reign with the four or five brothers at 
perpetual war, whom Polo found in possession of the country. 
Possibly these latter were adventurers who had divided the 
coast districts among them, whilst the Sovereign of the old 
dynasty still reigned in the interior at Shahrmendi, which 
may be Madura, but is, perhaps, more probably the fortress of 
Trmrapuri (Trichinopoly) . 

Sea Route to China from Ma’bar , p. 70. 

“ There are two courses or roads from this place : one leads 
by sea to Chin and Machin, passing by the Island of Silan. 
It is four parasangs long and four wide. It is parallel to the 
equator. 

“ Sarandip is at the foot of the Jiidi mountain .... 
The men are all Buddhists, and bow to and worship images. 

“The Island of Lamuri, which lies beyond it, is very 
large. It has a separate king. 

“Beyond it lies the country of Sumutra, and beyond that 
Darband Mas, which is a dependency of Java. In the 
mountains of Java scented woods grow. In those islands 
are several cities, of which the chief are Aru, Barlak, 
Dalmian, J&va, and Barkudoz. The mountains of Java 
are very high. It is the custom of the people to puncture 
their hands and entire body with needles, and then mb in 
some black substance to colour it. 

“ Opposite Lamuri is the Island of Lakwaram, which pro- 
duces red amber. Men and women go naked, except that 
the latter cover the pudenda with cocoanut leaves. They 
are all subject to the Kaan. Passing on from this, you come 
to a continent called Jampa, also subject to the Kain. The 
people are red and white. 

“Beyond that is Haitam, subject also to the K&an. 

“ Beyond that is Mahachin, then the harbour of Zaitun on 
the shore of the China Sea, and an officer of the Kaan, en- 
titled Shak, resides there. Beyond that is Rhansaf , in which 
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the market-place is six parasangs broad, from which it may- 
be judged how large the place is. It is subject to the deputies 
of the K&an, who are Moghals, Musulmans, Khitayans and 
Ghuris. Khansai is the capital. 

“Forty days’ journey from it lies Khanbalik, the capital 
of the Phoenix of the West — Kaan, king of the earth.” 

The two courses diverging from Ma’bar (viz., from Kail) 
are two routes to China — one by sea, the other along the 
eastern shore of India and then overland into Western China. 

The passage about Silan and Sarandip is confused and 
probably corrupt. Th & four parasangs of length and breadth 
probably was written forty. One of the articles in Kazwini 
(Giklemeister, 197) makes the length and breadth of Sarandib 
equal, each eighty parasangs ; and another article (p. 203), as 
here, seems to distinguish between Sailan and Sarandip, put- 
ting the latter in the interior of the former. 

The application of the term Judi to Adam’s peak is curious. 
Sir E. Tennent mentions that a Samaritan version of the 
Pentateuch, and an Arabic version of the same in the Bodleian 
library, both substitute Sarendip for Ararat in the narrative 
of the Deluge. 1 As Judi is the Ark Mountain of the Ma - 
homedans, it looks as if Rashiduddin held the same tradition. 

The Island of Ldniuri is certainly Sumatra, with especial 
reference to its North- West extremity (not North-East, as in 
Sir H. Elliot’s note). The name is used in like manner by 
Friar Odoric, who, on quitting Ma’bar, and sailing fifty days 
across the ocean towards the south, came to a certain country 
called Lamori, where he lost sight of the North Star. Lambri, 
a province of this part of Sumatra, appears not only in the 
Shijarat Malay u and Marco Polo, as mentioned in the note, 
but also in De Barros as one of the twenty-nine petty king- 
doms which divided the coast of Sumatra at the beginning 
of the 16th century. The Turkish author of the Mohit, in 
describing the course to Malacca, says : “ If you wish to 
reach Malacca guard against sighting Jamisfalah ” (Pulo 
Grornus, a small island off Achin Head, the Gavenispola of 
Marco Polo), “because the mountains of Ldrnri advance into 
1 Ceylon , Fourth Eel, I, 551-2. 
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the sea, and the flood is there very strong” (J. As. Soc . Bengal 
VI., 807). 

Sumatra is mentioned with reference to Lamori in the same 
way as here, by Friar Odoric. “In this same island to- 
wards the south (i.e. in the same bearing that he believed he 
had come from Ma’bar), is another kingdom, by name 8u~ 
moltra ,” in which he says the people brand themselves on the 
face, i.e. tattoo themselves, as stated here ; a practice not now 
followed by any of the races of Sumatra itself of which we 
have distinct accounts. The kingdom in question is the 
SamMra of the Malay Annals, the Samara of Marco Polo 
(probably a clerical error for Samatra ), and the Sumuthra of 
Ibn Batuta, who twice visited the court of its Mahomedan 
Sultan near the middle of the 14th century. It lay along 
the north coast, west of Pasei, and the capital probably stood 
near the head of the Bay of Pasei. Possibly traces or memory 
of it would be found still to exist, but that coast has almost 
fallen out of the knowledge of European geography. 

Though Nias is the name of a large island off the west 
coast of Sumatra, I hardly think it can be referred to in the 
term JDarband Nias or Mantis. The writer is noting points 
on the route to China. Sumatra comes in beyond Lamuri ; 
Mas does not fall into the route. The term Darband , perhaps, 
points to the Straits of Singapore, and Singhapura was a 
Javanese colony. 

Am and Barlak were both petty states of Sumatra. The 
former appears {Ram) in the Malay annals as converted at 
an early date to Islam, and is mentioned by De Barros and 
other Portuguese writers. Its position was apparently on the 
Eastern coast of the Batta country, below the Assahan Fiver. 
Tanjong Perlak , the Malay name of what we call Diamond 
Point, is a trace of the kingdom of Perlak (or Barlak of the 
text) ; it is mentioned in the Malay annals, and is Marco 
Polo’s Ferlec. 

JDalmian might prove to be the Dagroian of Polo, if we 
knew the proper reading. 

Lakwtiram no doubt should be Ntikw&rtim , the Neamram 
of Polo, Nicobar Islands, Their ambergris and naked folk 
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are standing topics down a long chain of travellers. The 
statement that they were subject to the KMn is illustrated 
by Polo’s similar statement as to uncivilized races on the 
coast of Sumatra : “ They call themselves his subjects, but 
they pay him no tribute ; indeed they are so far away that 
his men could not go thither. Still, all these islanders declare 
they are his subjects, and sometimes they send him strange 
things as presents.” Kublai Kaan had a whim of sending 
embassies about the world to invite tenders of allegiance and 
to collect curiosities. One of them got as far as Madagascar, 
and was treated like Mr. Rassam. Kublai, more fortunate 
than a government we wot of, appears to have got his envoys 
released at the expense of a second mission, and they brought 
him back full compensation in the shape of a rukh’s quill 
eighty palms long. 

t Tampa is the Champa and Chamba of medieval travellers, 
the Sanf of older Arab voyagers, and was then equivalent to 
Cochin China without Tonking. 

Haitam should probably be Hainam, and represent ’An-nani 
or Tonking. 

MdhdcMn is Canton. Odoric, John Marignolli, Wassaf, 
Ibn Batuta, and Rashiduddin himself elsewhere, give it the 
same name in the Persian form of CHn-Kaldn. It also 
appears in that form in the Catalan map, very well placed. 

Zaitun, or Chincheu (properly Thsiuancheu), probably in 
in those days by far the greatest commercial port in the 
world, has often been written about. Ibn Batuta landed 
here, and hence, apparently, Marco Polo sailed for Persia. 

Shah, the Kaan’s officer. Read Sing or Shing, as 

the Sank of the note suggests. “ Shing, i.e. a great city, in 
which the high and mighty council holds its meetings ” 

( Wassdf by Hammer, p. 43). “ Scieng qe vaut a dire le 

Cort Greignor qe ne a sor elz qe le Grant Sire. Le Palais ou 
el demorent est ausi apelles men” {Polo, in Ed. Soc. de Oeog. 
p. 110). “ The empire hath been divided by the Lord thereof 
into twelve parts; each one whereof is termed a Singo” 
(Fr^ Odone, p. 136). “As the Kaan generally resides at the 
capital he has erected a palace for the sittings of the Great 
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Council, called Sing .... Sing do not exist in all 
the cities, but only in the capitals of great provinces, which, 
in fact, form kingdoms ranking with Baghdad, Shiraz, 
Iconium, and Eum. In the whole empire of the Kaan there 
are twelve of these Sing” (. Rashiduddin , an extract by 
Klaproth, Journ. As. Ser. II. Tom. XI.). 

Xeumann says the Chinese word is Sing , signifying 
primarily to investigate, and then Inspection , a Province, a 
Provincial Council. “It is also pronounced Seng in the sense 
of the city or capital where the council sits.” Pauthier, 
again, says Polo’s Scieng is rather Siang , a minister of state, 
or his office. Probably the non-Chinese confounded the words. 

Ghuris. Bead IgMirs. In another place Eashid says the 
members of the Kaan’s cabinet were Tajiks , Cathay am, Ighurs , 
and Arkaun (Nestorian Christians). 

{Overland Route to China , p. 72-8.) 

“ With respect to the other road, which leads from Ma’bar 
by way of Khitai, it commences at the city of Kabal, then 
proceeds to the city of Kunju and Sunjii, then to Kin, then 
to Mali Fatan, then to Kardaraya, then to Hawaiian, then to 
Dakli, then to Bijalar, which, from of old, is subject to Dehli, 
and at this time one of the cousins of the Sultan of Dehli 
has conquered it, and established himself, having revolted 
against the Sultan. His army consists of Turks. Beyond 
that is the country of Eathan, then Arman, then Zar-dand&n, 
so called because the people cover their teeth with gold. 
They puncture their hands and colour them with indigo. 
They eradicate their beards, so that they have not a sign of 
hair on their faces. They are all subject to the Kaan. This 
country is bounded on one side by the sea, afterwards comes 
the country of B&kan, the people of which eat carrion and 
the flesh of men ; they likewise are subject to the Ka&n. 
Thence you arrive at the borders of Tibet, where they eat 
raw meat and worship images, and have no shame respecting 
their wives. The air is so impure that if they eat their 
dinner after noon they would all die. They boil tea and 
eat winnowed barley , . . An- 

other large country is called Kandahar, which the Moghais 
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call Karajang. These people spring from Khitai and Hind. 
In the time of Kubila Kaan it was subdued by the Moghals. 
One of its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins Khita, and" 
another adjoins Hind. Philosophers have said that there are 
three countries celebrated for certain peculiarities : Hind is 
celebrated for its armies, Kandahdr for its elephants, and the 
Turks for their horses.” 

The names in this passage are so corrupt and uncertain 
that we can just trace the general line intended ; and it is at 
least interesting to know that such a line of communication 
with China was recognized in those days. 

For Kctbal again read Kail, which is the point of starting. 
Kunjii and Sunju, which are omitted in some of the MSS.,*! 
suspect may be interpolations by some one misunderstanding 
the route. 1 & 


Taking the variations in the editor’s note as a basis, I would 
read : « It commences at the city of Kail, and proceeds thence 
to Fattm instead of ^-3) and thence to Majlifattan ” 
(Masulipatam). 

Kanlardyd is probably Qodavery in some form. A city in 
the Delta (Coringa ?) was so called, at least, by foreigners, as 

may be seen in De Barros. And Eennell writes Point 
brodavery as Gordewar. 

For the nest name the old edition had Haic&rawun, which, 
possibly might be a corrupt transcript of Sunarkdwun or 
Sunargong. . Bijaldr is of course Bengal, as the note shows, 
then quasi-independent under the dynasty of Hasaruddin, 
who was son of the Emperor Balban of Dehli. Batbdn and 
rman (or Hman) I should guess to represent Arakan 
{Mahan or Bottom ) ), and Burma under some form of Polo's 
name for it {Mien or Atnien). The Zardanddn are old friends 
described precisely under that name by Polo ; their head- 
quarters were at Yunchang, on the Chinese frontier of 
Burma The nest passage, introducing the sea, is absent 
difficiUHo^notwS ^ acts ’ P* ^ thoi^h it m 

assist * «>* — » «• sXSltk fcsfs 
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from some MSS., and is not comprehended. Those shameless 
people on the borders of Tibet are probably Polo's people of 
Kaindu , to whom he ascribes a discreditable custom. 

Karajang was we know the term applied by the Mongols 
to the great Province of Tunan, in the conquest of which 
Kublai Kaan took part personally, before his accession to 
the sovereignty. The term is used by Marco Polo (Oarajan). 
But the other name here applied to it, Kandahar, is more 
obscure. Kandahar was the Arabic form of the name of 
GandMrd, the ancient and famous province on the Upper 
Indus, as may be seen in Sir H. Elliot's note, p. 48 of the 
work. It was the custom of the Indo-Chinese nations, who 
derived their religion from India, to apply Sanscrit names, 
and the names of Indian countries, especially such as were 
famous in the history of Buddhism, to their own lands and 
cities or those in their vicinity. Thus we have in Indo- 
Chinese regions Champa , Kamboja , Ayodhya , Kausambi, and 
many more such duplicates of ancient Indian names. Among 
the rest Gandhdra appears to have been thus applied to 
Yunan, or some part of it. In the correspondence of the 
Kings of Burma with the court of Peking, the Chinese 
Emperor is often styled the King of Ganddlarit , which seems 
to be the Burmese form of the name 1 (e.g. see J. A, 8, Bengal 
V. 161 ; YI. 436, 438). It is odd certainly that Bashidud- 
din should have got hold of this name. And it is pretty 
evident that he confounds it with the original Gandhara, for 
in another place he says : ce The Indians call it Kandar, we 
call it Kandahar ” The old saw of the c Philosophers ' is not 
likely to have had any reference to remote Yunan, of which 
the knowledge probably only reached Persia since the Mongol 
conquest of it. And, lastly, in the passage translated at 
p. 63 of Elliot, Eashidud-din, in transcribing Albiruni's 
notice of the real Grandhara on the Indus, interpolates 
a which the Moghals call Karajang," an interpolation which 
sadly shakes one's faith in the soundness of the Warir’s geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

1 Col. Burney (YI. 436) says G-andalaret is the classical name for China . But 
my friend, Sir Arthur Phayre, informs me that it applies to some part of Yunan. 
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NIRVANA OF THE NORTHERN BUDDHISTS. 

By the Bey. J. Bdkixs, 33.1)., of Peking. 


The word “Nirvana” expresses the doctrine of immortal 
hope as held by the ten Buddhist nations ; the Singhalese 
of Ceylon, the Grhoorkas of Nepaul, the Tibetans, Mongols, 
Chinese, Coreans, Japanese, Cochin Chinese, Siamese, and 
Birmese. 

The happiness they are looking for beyond this life, 
according to the teaching of Shakyamuni, is the Nirvana. 
Yery interesting it is to inquire what all these races think 
of the future existence of the soul and of the real nature 
of death. 

The religious thinker in all lands meditates much on 
death, and assigns to it according to his idea its own special 
significance. Death is to all men the inevitable end of their 
bodily activity, and presents in all countries to every re- 
flective observer the same phenomena. But the metaphysical 
Hindoo, the believer in the necessary evil attaching to 
matter, will not look on death in the same way as the singer 
of some Scandinavian “ Saga / 5 or as the hunter in the 
primeval forests of America. 

What more natural, then, that the meditative Buddhist 
in his cloister erected on the banks of some ancient Hindoo 
river, accustomed as he was to look on human life as utterly 
bad and delusive, should learn to regard death as the joyful 
enfranchisement of the captive soul, a rest from the weary 
longings and disappointments of poor human nature ? 

Those men among the contemplative monks of Hindoo 
antiquity who had the sharpest intellects and the highest 
spiritual development became the leaders of the multitude. 
What they said was truth and law. It was accepted by in- 
ferior men, who taught it as authoritative. The Nirvana is a 
doctrine of death suited to a monkish system which declares 
all the joy of life to be deception, and looks with philo- 
' / i liliiS 
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sophical pity on the grandeur of kings and the glory of 
heroes. Life is to them a painful struggle with Mara, the 
chief of demons. All things are bom but to suffer and to 
die. Even death does not, without the aid of Buddha’s 
wisdom, extricate them from the wheel of successive births 
and deaths in the wider world, of which this world forms 
a part. From this evil destiny, the Nirvana sets them free 
for ever. The wise course for a man to take is to aim at 
the attainment of the Nirvana during his present life by 
moral and monastic methods, so as to be extricated now from 
the “ Samsara ” or world of delusions. 

The northern Buddhist nations are seven, and the southern 
three. The Tibetans and Mongols gave up their old religion 
when they became Buddhists. The worship of non-Buddhist 
divinities, and the faith of wizards, which they formerly had, 
was exchanged for Buddhism, with its hope of the Western 
Paradise and its Nirvana. The most educated amongst these 
nations are the Lamas ; and it is their duty to read the 
Buddhist metaphysics. They accept the Buddhist denial 
of the reality of the world, and with it they receive the 
Nirvana, its proper accompaniment. The inferior Lamas 
and the common Tibetans and Mongols believe in the 
metempsychosis, and in the heavens and hells, and other 
states required to complete the retribution which attends 
all human actions according to that doctrine. The belief 
in the souls of faithful worshippers being conveyed at death 
to the Paradise of “ Amitabha ” in the extreme west is very 
widely spread among these classes, and this doctrine tends 
very much to keep the Nirvana out of sight. The same 
is true of the Ghoorkas. 

The Chinese faith in Buddhism has been very much kept 
in check by Confucianism. The spirit of that religion 
is highly sceptical. So also is the Buddhist metaphysical 
philosophy. Buddhism adapts itself with great readiness 
to this state of things. It has fictitious worlds of joy and 
misery for the credulous, and a series of bold negations for 
those who are fond of nihilism. On the whole the balance 
is on the side of unbelief. The deniers of the Buddhist hope 
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are in China bolder than its defenders. Still it is professed. 
The Chinese Buddhist looks for the Nirvana or for the 
western Paradise as the goal of his efforts. But he is 
rather shy of a controversy with the Confucianists, because 
they have on their side position, confidence, learning and 
imperial decrees. On his tombstone he does, however, 
express hope of the “ Nirvana ” or of the heaven of “ Omito 
fo.” At least his friends do so for him in monumental 
inscriptions. The rich Confucianist also after his death has 
priests invited by his family to perform funeral prayers for 
his quick release from the sufferings to which he may be 
subjected by the order of “ Yama,” king of death, in the 
prisons of the Buddhist purgatory. As to the Nirvana, no 
Confucianist hopes for it. 

The state of things in regard to hope of the future life 
is much the same in Corea and Japan. In Corea Con- 
fucianism is strong, as strong perhaps as in China, at least 
among the upper classes. Buddhism is there despised by the 
educated. In Japan, Buddhism is stronger because it was 
the favourite religion of the Sioguns. The Paradise of the 
Western Heaven was very much thought of in the time 
of their domination. It has influenced not a little the 
religious life of the people, who seem to look for future 
happiness in this form as a certainty. This at least is 
implied by inscriptions to be seen on many graves. Just 
as this hope has become definite, the expectation of the 
Nirvana has become dim. The Western Heaven once 
accepted, there was not much hope for the colder and more 
abstruse idea of the Nirvana. The Nirvana is a heaven 
devised by metaphysicians, the result of logical necessity, 
and the expectation of it, and the striving after it, are very 
much limited to metaphysical logicians. 

Neither in China nor in Jaj an is the transmigration of the 
soul into an animal body at death entertained much as a 
serious article of faith. The flesh of animals is used for food 
commonly in both these countries with as little scruple as 
amongst ourselves. This is the case outside of the monastery. 
Some of the examples of the opinions held on this and other 
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connected subjects by monks themselves at the present time 
will be given further on. 

The way is left open for a belief in heaven and hell in 
a maimer more like the Christian doctrine. It is not 
difficult to observe, in the popular way of thinking on this 
subject, an approximation to the idea of a single abode of 
joy for the good, and a single abode of punishment for the 
wicked. The popular consciousness has shaped out a niche 
into which the Western Paradise of “ Amitabha ” fits aptly. 
Among tbe Buddhist hells the eighteenth is the most spoken 
of. The Buddhism of Cochin China may be looked on as 
an offshoot of Chinese Buddhism. Amongst the three 
Southern Buddhist nations the transmigration of souls is 
probably much more believed among the people than in the 
north. The Buddhists of Ceylon, Birrnah, and Siam have 
this doctrine as an article of faith and universal education. 
With it is joined the Nirvana. There is no Western 
Paradise. They have not among them the same appetite 
for the sensuous that is found among the nations of more 
temperate climates. They are more readily content with 
annihilation. This is perhaps a result of listlessness of 
nature. More sinewy and vigorous races are not so pleased, 
as they are, to be extinguished in the Nirvana. Hence, the 
effort of the Northern Buddhists to attain a Paradise where 
a certain conscious existence is enjoyed, need not surprise us. 

From this brief statement of the different views held on 
tbe immortality of the soul by tbe Buddhist nations it 
plainly appears that the treatment of the immortal hope that 
ever springs up freshly in the human soul by a mode of 
argument mainly metaphysical has been to a large extent 
suicidal. The hope itself has become in many cases -suffo- 
cated by dry discussion respecting it. Unless the argu- 
mentative faculties are in a most vigorous condition, the 
hope expressed by the doctrine of Nirvana becomes nothing 
better than passive resignation, to be extinguished. Those, 
also, who are by their natural gifts and metaphysical train- 
ing able to enter with any sort of zeal into the attempt at 
reaching the Nirvana, are so few, that this form of the hope 
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of immortality becomes useless as a stimulus to virtue on any 
large scale, nor does it afford any adequate satisfaction to the 
human soul in its longings after higher life and knowledge. 
The Nirvana is essentially abstruse and unreal, and not 
adapted to become a powerful element in a popular religion. 

Yet it should not be inferred that the Buddhists of any of 
the ten nations have entirely abandoned it, even in those 
lands where it has the least practical influence. Some 
account will now be given of the way in which it is talked 
of by the Chinese Buddhists in their books still reprinted, 
and in the modern life of the monastery. 

In “the Sutra of the Diamond and of the Good Law,” 
the term “Nirvana” is explained as meaning destruction and 
salvation combined. The translator Hiuen Tsang further 
explains it as “ round and still.” This is still further 
described as complete in virtue and freedom from all checks 
to progress. Another writer adds that the Nirvana consists, 
not in the removal of entanglements only, but in final exit 
from the world of transmigrations. Another writer explains 
it as “joy and peace.” This is a destiny, it is added, which 
the holy man and the common man may each share if they 
follow Buddha’s method. He who enters the Nirvana is said 
to “ arrive at the shore.” “ That ” is in antithesis to my 
personality. “I” becomes lost in the objective. In this 
way of speaking, the moral Nirvana is exchanged for that 
of extinction of individuality and absorption in the universe. 
When this modification of the doctrine assumes definite 
shape, Buddhist -writers like to introduce statements of 
reservation. For example, while the body of Buddha was 
consumed in flames, his doctrinal self (fa shen) exists for 
ever, and his wisdom and efficacious power cannot cease to be. 

They also divide the limited Nirvana from the absolute 
Nirvana, or as they say, the Nirvana with a remainder, and 
the Parinirvana without a remainder. The former of these 
is realized in the cessation of all the entanglements and 
annoyances of the three worlds, and this is during the 
present life. The absolute Nirvana (Parinirvana) follows 
cremation and the loss of consciousness. The Nirvana 
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of present attainment has a knowledge of misery without 
being quite rid of it, breaks away from many evils without 
entire enfranchisement. The final Nirvana is that form 
which is preferred by the Mahayana school, so much 
favoured by the Northern Buddhists ; and it follows the 
attainment of all kinds of merit and of wisdom, such as are 
illustrated in the actions of the Buddhas and Bodhisattwas. 

The distinction of Nirvana as moral victory, from Pari- 
nirvana “annihilation,” has come partly from a consideration 
of the need for reconciling the realized perfection found 
in Buddha and the Bodhisattwas during their life, with the 
absolute rest of death. Both are perfection, and the annihi- 
lation doctrine must not he so held as to endanger the 
recognition of the complete virtue of the reforming preacher, 
who has already attained rescue from temptation, and under- 
takes to show to others how they also may be free. The 
“ Lotus Sutra ” states that the Nirvana is not to be sought 
for myself alone. I must seek the Nirvana in the way that 
Buddha sought for it. He postponed it till he was a very 
old man in order that he might first save multitudes by 
leading the way to ultimate happiness. This is called 
Showing the Nirvana. So also the Bodhisattwa is repre- 
sented as first having his mind fixed in contemplation on the 
Nirvana, and cultivates the virtues which render him. 
successful in this course of benevolence. Then there is a 
third stage in his progress. He leads disciples on to the 
perception of the secret doctrine, and deliberately postpones 
his own entrance into the state of absolute perfection till he 
has placed them in safety. The fourth stage is his own 
entrance into the Nirvana after the expiration of the destined 
time assigned him at his own wish for aiding in the rescue 
of others from misery. 

After this preliminary sketch, I shall proceed to show, 
from the Northern Buddhist literature, that the Nirvana 
means death, and that the peculiarity of the expressions 
made use of by the Buddhists when speaking of it arose 
from a desire to ennoble and glorify the death of their great 
religious guide, Shakymunx Buddha. 
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The doctrine of Nirvana is very much connected in the 
life of Buddha with the phenomena and experiences of 
death. Perhaps this circumstance has not been sufficiently 
kept in view by European students of the Buddhist teaching 
on the Nirvana. 

The usual translation of the Sanskrit word “ Nirvana ” in 
the Chinese translations is mie tu> “destruction and salvation.” 
The idea is that salvation is found in extinction. Death is 
viewed as a glorification. Death coming to a good man 
is looked at with an honorific feeling. Its painful features 
should be covered over with well-rounded phrases. The 
frequency with which the term mie tu occurs is proof 
of the correctness of the statement, that the . Nirvana is 
another name for death. It is evdavacna . It is the triumph 
of ascetic life over the body. The body, says the Buddhist, 
is impregnated with the principles of evil, and in the 
Nirvana evil is finally conquered. The hero who holds the 
refined doctrines of the Buddhist metaphysics cannot be 
supposed by any man who is in sympathy with them to be 
capable of being vanquished in the struggle with matter. 
The Buddhist ascetic easily subjugates the body. Whatever 
happens to it, he retains dominion over it. Even when the 
body dies, the ascetic still triumphs. His confidence in the 
permanent certainty of the doctrines in which he believes 
is not weakened by death. Belief in the Nirvana thus 
seems to he the assurance felt that in death the highest 
possible condition of the soul is attained. 

Here there is need of care in the use of certain terms. 
In the Nirvana there is no life, no death, no present, no 
future. We must not then speak of the Nirvana as a higher 
life, that would be to say that living is a permanent state. 
This the Buddhist must carefully avoid. Consciousness must 
not be predicated of the soul, nor must the soul be imagined 
as having individual existence or any realized independent 
life. This would be to transgress the fundamental ideas 
of Buddhism, ■ 

In the use of terms we must allow a certain freedom to the 
Buddhist logician. Then let us judge of the doctrines they 
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teach, in a perfectly fair and reasonable manner, taking 
phrases in the sense assigned to them by the Buddhist. But 
we need not be deterred by his airy metaphysics from the 
exercise of common sense in judging of the true meaning 
of the term Nirvana, and of the dogma that the world 
is unreal. A little actuality, a little realism introduced into 
the discussion of the true meaning of the Nirvana, and 
of the dogma of the non-reality of all things, will help us 
greatly. To understand Buddhism as a religion having 
popular power, we must remember that the world is real 
after all, and must also allow ourselves to regard death as the 
Nirvana. The world must still be to us visible, tangible and 
audible. 

The Buddhist Sutras are intensely realistic. Thus, the 
great Nirvana Sutra contains in its descriptions of Buddha's 
death minute details of a material kind. The assembly that 
gathered to witness the death of Buddha was so deeply 
moved, it is said, with grief, that all raised their hands and 
struck their breasts. They wept loudly and bitterly. Their 
limbs and finger joints all quivered with emotion. They 
could not contain themselves. All the minute pores of their 
bodies gave forth blood, which was sprinkled on the ground. 

The last food eaten by Buddha was offered by Olmnda, 
an artisan of Kushinagara. When the assembly knew that 
Buddha had consented to receive his offering and partake of 
the food, all were filled with delight. They said to him. 
“ You are like the moon on the fifteenth day when it is full, 
and the sky is clear without a cloud. Just as all look up at 
the moon with admiration, so do we look up to you, because 
Buddha has made his last meal of the food you offered. 
Honour to you, Ohunda, whose body is that of a man, but 
whose heart is like that of Buddha. You are now a son of 
Buddha, just as Rahula is his son. 5 ' Chunda was delighted, 
and leaped with joy. His feeling was like that of a man, 
who, his father and mother having died, saw them suddenly 
restored to life. 

When Buddha was about to die, the intelligence was 
widely spread, and the phrase employed to indicate it was 
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that he was at once about to enter the Nirvana. Here follows 
an example of the language made use of. “ Joo lai, being 
about to enter the Nirvana, all the Devas and their companies 
of followers came to pay their respects and offer gifts. Only 
Brahma did not come. The assembly was much grieved, and 
recited Oath as to express their thought. Buddha then, by 
tbe exercise of his marvellous power, caused the creation of 
some of those beings whose nature is hard and indestructible 
as the diamond. They, revealing their great energy, caused 
three thousand worlds to shake as they ascended to the 
palace of Brahma. To him they said, f How mad and 
foolish you are! Buddha is about to enter the Nirvana. 
Why do you not go ? 9 They then made use of their un- 
conquerable strength, symbolized by the name diamond, to 
point out to him the true state of things. Brahma then 
went to the place where Buddha and the assembly were 
gathered. 

“ Buddha, as he lay, pillowed his head on the north, 
pointed with his feet to the south, directed his face toward 
the west, and had his back toward the east. J oo lai, in the 
middle of the night, quietly, and without a sound, at this 
hour went into the Nirvana. There were four pairs of the 
Sara tree growing there. As he entered into the Nirvana, 
the two pairs of trees on the east and west united and 
became one tree. So also the two pairs of trees on the north 
and south became one tree, letting fall a magnificent canopy, 
which overwhelmed Buddha as he lay. They changed to 
a white colour to indicate their sorrow, looking white as 
storks. The great assembly uttered loud sounds of lamen- 
tation, which shook the surrounding worlds. 

“ Then all the people hastened into the city. There they 
made a gold coffin ornamented with the seven precious 
things, and also banners and canopies of sandal wood, 
flowers and other fragrant things. These they brought 
and presented as their offerings. The multitude after this, 
weeping, lifted Buddha into the coffin. They then appointed 
four strong bearers to carry the coffin into the city. They 
could not lift it. Sixteen were then appointed, but they also 
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failed to lift it. Then Aniruddha said to the bearers, ‘ If all 
the people in the city were to join in the lifting it, they 
would not succeed, we must obtain the assistance of the 
Devas/ Before he had finished these words, Indra Shakra 
appeared, holding a splendid canopy hanging in the air. 
A multitude of Devas arrived with Indra offering service. 
Then Buddha felt pity and raised himself in the air in the 
coffin to the height of a Tala tree. 1 The coffin of itself 
entered the West Gate, and came out by the East. It then 
entered the South Gate, and came out by the North. It 
went round the city seven times, slowly moving in the 
air, till it reached the place of burial.” 

“ Buddha entered the Nirvana on the loth of the 2nd 
month. On the 22nd, when he was about to leave the coffin, 
the weeping crowd lifted him out and placed him on the 
couch of the seven precious things. Here he was bathed 
with fragrant water, and his body wrapped round from head 
to foot with embroidered cloth, and white satin. He was 
then replaced in the coffin, which was lifted upon an elevated 
frame made of fragrant wood. The multitude of those who 
held fragrant torches and proceeded to stand round the 
coffin then all entered the state of destruction.” 

Then follows an account of Buddha raising himself in 
the coffin on the seventh day after his death to pay respects 
to his mother. She came from the Tanti Paradise to weep. 
The coffin was opened. Buddha rose, joined his hands, and 
said, * You have come down from a distant Paradise/ He 
also said to Ananda, ‘ You should know that it is for an 
example in after-times to those who are not filial that I 
have now left my coffin to ask respecting the health and 
peace of my mother/ 

Enough has been given to show the strong realistic form 
into which the entrance to the Nirvana of Shakyamuni has 
been worked by the northern school of his disciples. Buddha's 
resurrection and the performance by him of magical feats 
after his death may be taken to show that in a certain way 

1 Tala, the palmyra palm. As a measure of length, seventy feet. 
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he was supposed still to be possessed of consciousness. 
Realistic views would lead to this. The belief in the 
universal presence of Buddha in nature as an inherent 
divinity manifesting himself in the successive phenomena of 
the physical world would naturally follow such descriptions. 
To the popular mind of Mongolia Buddha is a powerful 
divinity who exercises a providence over the world. To the 
strict Buddhist trained in the metaphysical doctrine of his 
creed this is an impossibility. Consciousness is lost in the 
Nirvana. But among the multitude, realism triumphs over 
metaphysical opinion, and Buddha is regarded as a mighty 
living power. 

This view may throw light on the question raised a few 
years ago by Professor Max Muller. He stated that the 
Nirvana means spiritual freedom, and is not inconsistent with 
a belief in the continued existence of the soul. In the 
Nirvana we have an esoteric doctrine for the learned who 
have adopted the opinion that the body and the visible 
world are delusive, and try to convince themselves that life 
itself and all its pleasures are not worth having. In the 
popular belief we have a Nirvana of Victory over moral evil 
with an esoteric faith in the reality of the world, and of 
Buddha as a powerful God capable of being addressed in 
prayer and affording protection to every devotee. But the 
objection may be raised that the metaphysical view is the 
only genuine Buddhist orthodoxy. If so, it will be difficult 
to maintain that Buddha can in any proper sense be said to 
be living after his entrance into the Nirvana. The Nirvana 
is “ destruction.” It is rescue from the state of alternate 
living and dying to which mortals are exposed. To live is 
to suffer. Not to live is to be happy. But the belief in 
metempsychosis makes of death not the extinction of an 
unhappy existence, but only the door to another form of it. 
Therefore the Nirvana is made the escape from death as well 
as life. Death is not a cure for human misery. The 
Nirvana is so, because it is a permanent state of rest in 
unconsciousness. 

The Hindoo race is fond of metaphysical dogma. The 
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nations north of India are not so. To them the metem- 
psychosis is not a strongly pronounced belief. To disbelieve 
in the actuality of the world is against their better judgment. 
There is not much depth in the convictions, if they are so to 
be called, of the Northern Buddhist on this point. He is 
obliged to accept it dogmatically, but in his explanation he 
shows that his faith is rather in the destructibility of matter, 
and in its changeableness, than in its non-reality. 

So in regard to the present state in which Buddha is 
believed to be, the Northern Buddhist mind cares little or not 
at all for the abstract dogma that entire freedom from life 
and from death is the only perfect condition. The way is 
open for the belief that he exists. This is specially so in 
regard to Amitabha, the guiding Buddha, who is represented 
as residing in the regions of the “pure land / 5 “ tsing too ” 
The Buddhist does not limit himself to any strictly self- 
consistent scheme which might require the denial of the 
existence of the Buddhas because they have entered the 
Nirvana. He makes a Buddha wherever he pleases, and 
invents a universe on paper, in which he may display his 
qualities and powers as a mediator. He regards Buddha as 
a divinity possessed of power to save. Every invocation 
“ Omito Fo” is a recognition of the present agency of this 
Buddha, whose help in saving may be obtained by prayer. 

The legend of Omito melts away indeed under investiga- 
tion, and is sacrificed by the Buddhist without regret. It is 
a means to an end. That end is spiritual and moral im- 
provement. Any legend that would help the devotee equally 
well on the path of progress would be equally welcome. 
This and every other legend in the Sutras is intended to aid 
in contemplative devotion. 

The early compilers of the Sutras and Shastras made 
Buddhism abstruse and metaphysical. The promoters of 
popular Buddhism have made it more like what the part 
it was to perform as one of the world’s great religions 
required it to be. If the first is orthodox Buddhism, the 
second is practical Buddhism. The orthodox form is 
abstruse and dim. It fails in clearness, intelligibility and 
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impressiveness. The second is suited for the ordinary class 
of believers. It deals in images of clay, symbols, legends, 
masses for the dead, and so forth. It is better apprehended 
by the common mind. Practical Buddhism is found at the 
present time to be predominantly of this kind. If it be 
asked whether the common Buddhists of the present day 
understood by the Nirvana anything else than an honorific 
description of death, it must be answered that many of them 
do not. There is need here for some further elucidation of 
that practical aspect of the Buddhist Nirvana, which is of 
great importance, and to which the great unrivalled Pali 
scholar, Mr. R. C. Childers, has drawn attention in a frag- 
mentary note, followed by Mr. Rhys Davids in the Con- 
temporary Review of February, 1877. The Nirvana is an 
ideal moral perfection attained gradually by progressive 
advance in the Buddhist virtues and steady perseverance in 
contemplation. The life of the ascetic approaches gradually 
nearer to the Nirvana. 

He makes use of the doctrine of the Nirvana as a means 
to approximate towards moral perfection, and in doing so he 
rises upward towards the final Nirvana, his progress being 
in proportion to his self-knowledge and self-improvement. 

The practical use of the doctrine of Nirvana, as of all 
Buddhist doctrine, is to assist in contemplative moral training. 
For example, Buddha, the Law, and the Priesthood, the 
Devas, the rules of discipline and alms-giving, . are, in the 
Nirvana Sutra, called the six subjects of meditation. They 
lead to six different developments, viz. the merciful moral 
teacher (Buddha), the mother Buddha of the past, present 
and future (Law), the field of happiness cultivated by men 
and Devas (Priesthood), long life and great joy (Devas), 
purity in body and mind (resulting from discipline), and 
relief to the poor and distressed (alms-giving). 

In the course of meditation prescribed by the Nirvana 
Sutra it is said that there are six things rare to attain. 
They are, (1) to be born in the age when Buddha appears, 
(2) to hear the correct doctrine proclaimed, (3) to exhibit the 
true spirit of almsgiving, (4) to be born in the country 
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Magadha, 1 (5) to receive at birth a human body, (6) to have 
the five senses, with the powers of body and mind all 
complete. 

The course of Buddhist thought is marked by a scholastic 
spirit which delights in numerical categories. Thus, in the 
Nirvana Sutra, there are six objects that hold certain things. 
The earth holds living things, and things not living. 
Mountains hold the earth, and prevent it from falling 
to ruin. The eyes hold light. Clouds hold water. Men 
may hold the law. A mother holds a child. 

The same Sutra details seven methods of moral improve- 
ment. They are the knowledge of the law, embracing the 
twelve principal sutras. The knowledge of the meaning of 
terms and doctrines found in Buddhist literature. The 
knowledge of the times to practise the six means of salvation, 
viz, alms- giving, monastic rules, patient endurance of insult, 
zeal in making progress, contemplation (Dhyana), wisdom 
(Pradjna). The knowledge how to feel content with the 
food, clothes, and medicines which are supplied. The 
knowledge of one’s self in regard to faith and discipline. 
The knowledge of companions in reference to sitting, walking, 
coming, rising, exposition of doctrine, and catechizing. The 
knowledge of the distinction of high and low among disciples 
according to their amount of faith and goodness. 

The same Sutra also treats of eight contradictions. These 
are purity, individuality, joy, permanence, and their con- 
tradictions, with a repetition of the same in a different 
order, the contradictions occurring first. 

The Nirvana is at the top of an ascent mounted by 
successive steps. Thus to become a monk and abandon 
family life is the first step. To practise contemplation is the 
second step. Moral evil and disorder are thus abandoned. 
The acquisition of wisdom is the third step, and thus puts a 
stop to wrong thinking. The entrance to the Nirvana is 

1 Magadha is the modern Reliar. It means the ££ Middle Kingdom.’’ In the 
old nomenclature, Birmah was eastern India, so that the lands watered by the 
Ganges, and its tributaries, were considered as Central India. The lands 
watered by the Indus, and its tributaries, were Northern India. 
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the fourth step, and thus extricates the ascetic from life and 
death. 

When Childers claims for the word “ Nirvana ” two 
distinct meanings, one annihilation and the other moral 
perfection or sanctification, he perhaps asks too much, for we 
must find some way to unite them. Metaphysics constitutes 
the logical framework of Buddhism, and requires the Nirvana 
to mean annihilation. The ethical element is however its 
life, and may he called its flesh and blood. 

Buddhism is a failure unless there is a victory over the 
passions. Entrance into the final Nirvana is impossible, its 
rest can never he attained, except there be first a successful 
struggle with the world’s temptations. Now it is perhaps 
better to say that Buddhism is one, whether the view we 
take be predominantly metaphysical or predominantly 
practical. So of the Nirvana. It is, when described philo- 
sophically, a complete release from the whirl of life and 
death and all the miseries of the Samsara. It is, when 
described as a life, a gradual process of moral improvement, 
culminating in a sort of return to the Absolute. 

Four methods are mentioned as helping towards the 
Nirvana. The first is to approximate to virtue by knowledge. 
The second is to listen to correct instruction. The third is 
to meditate on that instruction. The fourth is to act in 
accordance with professions made. 

The four virtues of the Nirvana are stated to be permanent 
tranquillity, joy, entire freedom and purity. By the first of 
these, viz. tranquillity, change and death are rendered im- 
possible. By the second, joy, outward misery and inward 
grief are avoided. By the third, self-acting freedom, a 
really virtuous heart acts spontaneously with no check from 
without or from within. By the fourth, purity, the three 
delusions lose their power, and the soul is freed from the 
tendency to transgress the ten chief prohibitions. The three 
delusions are, the delusions of the thoughts, of the world, 
and of Ignorance. The ten prohibitions are against killing, 
stealing, adultery, lying, etc., including the last five of 
the Ten Commandments of the Bible. 
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The approach to the Nirvana is made by moral improve- 
ment. This may be illustrated by the following extract 
from the great Nirvana Sutra : a If a thievish dog entered 
a man’s house by night, the servants of the house on becoming 
aware would drive him out, scold him and say, * Go quickly 
out, or we will take your life. 5 The dog hearing will run 
away and not return. So should you treat the devil. Seay to 
him, ‘Do not put on this appearance any longer, for if you do 
you shall be bound with five ropes. 5 The devil hearing this 
will go away as the dog did and not return. 55 Kashiapa 
replied to this speech of Buddha in the words, “ If any one 
can in this way subdue the devil, he will come near to the 
Parinirvana. 55 See Chapter vi. page 3. 

So it appears that to gain conquests over the evil one 
is to approach the Nirvana. He who conquers resolutely 
and persistently arrives at a higher point in the road to 
perfection than others. 

Sometimes the three virtues are spoken of ; the words 
mahaparinirvam are explained, niaha great, pari destroy, 
nirvana salvation. The first is the embodiment of the law, 
the second is the wisdom of the “ Pradjna Paramita. 55 The 
third is liberation. Elsewhere these three- virtues are 
assigned to Buddha. 

Nothing is omitted from the Nirvana. It is conceived of 
as perfect, and not only must fortitude, watchfulness, and 
constancy in the victory over evil be embraced in its circle 
of perfection, but it must also include the immense know- 
ledge and beauty of complete wisdom supposed to inhere in 
the Buddha and Bodhisattwa. 

The personal embodiment of the law in the moral 
character, and in the teaching of Buddha, his perfect 
wisdom, and his liberation of himself and his disciples from 
the clogs and bonds of a worldly spirit, are also, as in this 
instance, predicated of the Nirvana. 

It may be well asked what could prevent the assignment 
of the same perfections to the Nirvana that arc represented 
as belonging to Buddha. The Buddhist writers of the 
period when these views were taking form strove to exalt 
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the character of Buddha till it lost its personality and con- 
sisted of general characteristics. This was represented as 
taking place when he entered the Nirvana. The word 
“ Buddha 33 is a state rather than a person. He who shows 
the way to the Nirvana is himself possessed ultimately of 
the same characteristics as is the Nirvana itself. Buddha 
is a hero with lion-like strength and bravery, who in an 
instant snaps the bonds that entangle him, and tramples over 
the most powerful temptations of the world. The goal of 
his victories is the Nirvana. The description then of the 
Nirvana, which is the state at which Buddha ultimately 
arrives, cannot essentially differ from that of Buddha when 
liberated at length at death from every bond of individuality. 
Terminating his material and mental existence, he becomes 
lost in the absolute state which is accounted the only real 
salvation. 

The Nirvana then may be identified with Buddha. This 
can be seen in the Kictu cheng fa slue , chap. iii. p. 32. 
I say “ may be/’ because I cannot point to the assertion in 
a Buddhist work that they are identical. In the criticism 
of an outsider they may be conveniently identified. In 
speaking of the death of a distinguished Buddhist, re- 
markable for a pure contemplative life, the Chinese would 
say indifferently that he has become Buddha, or that he has 
realized or entered the Nirvana. Such modes of speaking 
are used only of men who are noteworthy for Buddhist 
sanctity. 

While considering the subject of the Nirvana, I have 
asked many priests in and out of Peking what they under- 
stood by it. While many somewhat ignorant priests have 
told me the Nirvana means death, or at best Buddha's death, 
a very learned priest said it is not death, but the state of 
non-existence and absolute deliverance from life and death. 
I reminded him that in China much is said of the peaceful 
land in the west, the world of supreme joy, and asked him, 
in the case of a priest who constantly meditated on this 
legend, if there was a greater probability of his going to that 
heaven in the west, than into the Nirvana. He refused to 
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admit that there was any such probability. I then asked 
Mm if some men would really become horses or donkeys 
in a future state. He would not consent to this, nor admit 
that there was any reality in Buddhist descriptions of 
metempsychosis. Yet he avoided saying absolutely that 
there is no reality in them, and added that the essential point 
in all religions is virtuous conduct. As to dogmatic views on 
any subject, they are all very well for those who accept them, 
but they do not hold the same important place that is held 
by practical morality. He would not allow that he has any 
distinct faith in a future state, for himself or for his friends. 
He looked on any definite confidence of this kind as 
“ sticking to form,” which means clogged by material con- 
siderations, and corresponds to the use of the phrase “ the 
letter ” in St. Paul’s writings, at least to some extent, as in 
2 Cor. iii. 6, “ not of the letter, but of the spirit : for the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” In the idealism 
of the Northern Buddhists, things are represented as 
“ forms ” siang. The phrase f< sticking to forms ” means 
to he under the controlling influence of things as they appear. 
Those who stick to form, therefore, are in a state of delusion, 
caused by the devil who leads us to believe that the 
phenomena produced by his magical power are real. Such 
is the clinging nature of this tendency to be deluded that 
it does not easily leave even the man who is engaged in 
contemplations on the Nirvana. 

The moment he comes to have views too definite on what 
the Nirvana is, he may be said to be tfC sticking to form.” 
Our delusion is great in proportion to the definiteness of our 
conceptions. This is how, as I think, the opinions of this 
priest, who is still living near Peking, should be explained. 
He has a great local reputation for Buddhist wisdom, but will 
not allow that he has written a book. On his table were 
piled several works, written by Chinese Buddhists once well 
known. He came back again and again to morality as the 
basis of the Buddhist system, and I left him with the feeling 
that his view of the reality of a future state is very dim 
indeed, amounting almost to entire scepticism. One thing he 
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said was, “ The soul is without form or substance. How can 
it be said to have a future state P How can anything 
distinct be affirmed of it after death ? ” 

He declines therefore to say whether there is a future life 
or not. 

The Chinese Buddhist monks read in childhood the Oon- 
fucian books as well as their own. This may account for the 
prominence assigned to morality by this priest. 

Another priest I lately conversed with was less combative 
in argument than this priest, and less sceptical with regard 
to dogma. He is fifty- five years of age, and was received 
into the priesthood with eighty others when a youth, at a 
temple near the northern west gate of Peking. In that 
temple he says there was a very unworldly ascetic old man, 
who had risen so entirely above the world that he was quite 
sure of entering the Nirvana. As to ordinary priests, he 
thought they will have to go through the long purifying 
process of the metempsychosis first. The ascetic he referred 
to as not needing any further trial or purification was 
occupied with the thought of Buddha, and so entirety 
devoted to his contemplations that there could be no doubt 
with regard to him. 

I asked this priest, “ Will you be burnt after death, or 
buried without burning P ” He replied that it was his own 
wish to be burnt, and consequently it will be done. This 
is the case usually. The dying priest himself decides if he 
shall be burnt or not. I asked him what was the Nirvana. 
He replied, “It is neither life nor destruction.” “ Will you 
after death see the Shakyamuni Buddha?” He replied, “Yes, 
certainly, but not with the body. It will be by means of the 
‘ Buddha nature* that I shall be able to see his Buddha 
nature.” “ But,” I asked, “is not the metempsychosis real ?” 
“ Yes,” he answered, “certainty it is. There can be no doubt 
about it. The calamities and good fortune that fall to the lot 
of men are proof of it. Why should some men be rich and 
others poor? It can only be from the secret operation of causes 
originating in the acts of former lives.” He added that a 
rich man if he act ill will lose his riches in the next life, 
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and that if a man had in a former life mixed elements in 
the quality of his actions, some being good and others evil, 
he will in the present life have a corresponding character, 
and be upon the whole a man of mild and moderate temper. 

From this instance it appears that moral goodness is that 
which prepares men for the Nirvana, and that the ascent 
to that highest state is accomplished by first proceeding 
through the lower in the path of progress. These lower 
steps are in this world or in other parts of the metem- 
psychosis, which it will be remembered extends over the six 
regions of life known as Devas, men, animals, giants, hungry 
ghosts, and hell. 

On the whole it may be said respecting the views held on 
the Nirvana by the Northern Buddhists that they compre- 
hend all varieties. They have a popular teaching, and a 
higher Gnosis. They teach the metempsychosis, but do not 
insist on it. If it suits your state of mind, well. They will 
show you how by Buddha’s wisdom you may reach the final 
escape from the delusion of existence in which you are 
enthralled, and leaving the sea of misery arrive at the 
Nirvana’s peaceful shore. The means are found in moral 
reformation and contemplative devotion. 

But if you are sceptical, they have a higher Gnosis, the 
Mahayana. You must submit to a pitiless argument to 
prove that nothing exists which men think exists, and that 
annihilation is desirable. You must learn to look on life 
itself as painful. The moral feelings and convictions are 
founded on an intellectual weakness. Love, piety, and 
benevolence are but delusive elements in the great delusive 
whole to which the unenlightened at present belong. In 
proportion as you can recognize this, do you approximate to 
the Nirvana, for in that there is no distinction of life and 
death, or of good and evil. 

But then comes again the inextinguishable consciousness of 
future existence. The disciple will not be content with this 
pitiless logic, and the Mahayana finds for him a suitable 
doctrine, that of the western Paradise. The Buddhist teacher 
will not allow that imperfection exists in Buddha’s teaching. 
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Those who long for heaven have a heaven provided for them. 
This is, however, only a means to an end. The higher 
Gfnosis knows only annihilation, and bases it only on what 
is held by its advocates to be metaphysical necessity. Should 
another objector appear and say that the Nirvana is attainable 
now, and that not only did Buddha himself reach this state, 
but that all those who give themselves to a life of pure 
devotion and fixed contemplation may attain it, the up- 
holders of the Mahayana consent to this, but add that it is 
merely a temporary and limited Nirvana, which is preliminary 
to that which they hold to be final. 
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BUDDHIST CAVES OF AFGHANISTAN. 

By Willlim Simpson* 


In going through the Khyber Pass I saw numerous recesses 
in the rocks which struck me as places which might have 
been used by ascetics, but they indicated no signs of having 
been excavated, hence nothing definite could be assumed 
regarding them. In the scarp under the Ishpola Tope there 
is one of these rude niches which would be a very desirable 
spot for a holy man to retire to, who wished to give up the 
things of this world, but who at the same time had some 
intention that his light should not be hid under a bushel, for 
if an ascetic ever made it his residence, every passer-by must 
have seen him, high above the road, with little more than 
a fair allowance of space in which to sit cross-legged. From 
the immense number of caves I afterwards saw which had 
been excavated, indicating that a very large monastic popu- 
lation had existed, I have now little doubt that during the 
fervour of asceticism in the Buddhist period, most of these 
rocky niches had been thus occupied at one time or another. 
At Daka there are a few caves which have been excavated, 
but they are little more than holes. 

It was at Basawul, the next march beyond Daka, that we 
came upon the first large group of caves. They may number 
about one hundred, and have been excavated, close to the 
village of Chicknoor, at varying heights along the base 
of a rocky hill, known as the Koh-be-Doulut, or “ The 
Worthless Mountain/ 5 for nothing will grow on its steep 
rocky sides. This is on the left bank of the Kabul River, 
and I was indebted to General Macpherson for the means 
of crossing to see them. A large raft floating on inflated 
bullock-hides was procured, and on it, a party, including 
the General and a guard of Ghoorkhas, were ferried over. 
The Pushtoo word for cave is sumufck , hut pronounced very 
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nearly as if written smutch ; the natives previous to our ooin* 
over had given us a wonderful account of these caves'; 
describing them as extending far into the mountain, a hun- 
dred miles and more, we were told, and that through one of 
them there was a road to Kashmir. They also stated that 
many of them were inhabited, and that the people kept laro- e 
nocks in them. From these statements some of the officers 
took over lanterns so as to be able to explore these labyrinthine 
recesses, and revolvers were not forgotten in case of attack 
It was rather remarkable to receive such extravagant accounts 
with the eaves themselves within sight. A traveller passing 
a ong might have learnt all this, and recounted it again in 
perfect good faith, and the marvellous caves of Chicknoor 
might have been much talked about. 

A visit across the river dispelled the illusion. There 
was not a living thing found in any of them, and their 
extent was limited to about 20 or 30 feet of penetra- 
tion into the rock; they were all very similar, each bavin <> 
a circular roof, from which they might be described as 
not unlike a series of small railway arches, their width 
being perhaps 10 or 12 feet. In one case two of the 
caves were connected by a passage behind, but the passage 
was not longer than the caves themselves. These ex- 
cavations might be divided into two groups, the largest 
being at the east end of the Koh-be-Doulut, near to 
hicknoor ; the caves here were probably the oldest, for 
some of them were in a very dilapidated condition, -while 

Z S° Se /fi er U l the river a few Aments of plaster were 
l Although we found no one in the caves, it turned 

out that the Koochis, who are a migratory tribe with camels 
and flocks, come down to the lower regions in the winter 
and occupy the caves, leaving them again about April. In 
some parts of the Jelalabad valley we found a large population 
of these people m Caves, and the result has been not only the 
destruction of the plaster, but also the blackening of it, so that 

exiiTf 10nS ’ f mtmgS> 0r C0l0Ur 0f an ? kind > wherever it 
existed, has m almost every case ceased to be visible This 

is much to be regretted; the Caves seem to have been all 
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covered with plaster ; many of them were no doubt painted, 
but of this only some few remains were found, the little that 
is left suggesting, however, that a great quantity of valuable 
material has been destroyed by the Koochis utilizing the Caves. 

As the Afghanistan Caves were all but new to me, it was 
necessary to be careful in coming to any conclusion as to who 
their constructors had been. At first, that is, so far as the 
Chicknoor Caves threw light on the subject, the origin of the 
Caves was far from being evident. The Koochis living in these 
recesses with their flocks made it possible that they had been 
excavated for dwelling in ; this was the general idea among 
the party who had gone over to see them. I rather suspected 
their Buddhist origin, and the repetition of the circular roof in 
them all, as well as their uniform size and shape, led me to 
think that some type had been rigidly followed as a pattern. 
It struck me that if they had been originally constructed as 
habitations, more variety would have been given to them 
from the varied requirements of different individuals. It 
was only after seeing the vast quantity of Caves in the 
J elalabad valley, that their origin became a certainty in my 
mind. Their constant association with topes, and mounds of 
Buddhist remains, made it evident that there was some con- 
nection between them. In almost every case where there was 
a scarp of rock under the mounds, Caves existed in it ; and as 
in most cases the Topes had been erected on elevated spots, 
there were few remains near which the Caves were not found. 
The remains of structural Yiharas could often he distin- 
guished from that of the Topes, and it may be a point worth 
noting, that Caves and Yiharas existed together. 

What these two very different kinds of residences implied I 
cannot pretend to determine ; but they naturally suggest that 
some point of distinction is indicated. It is quite possible that 
they have a chronological sequence ; that the Monks dwelt in 
Caves at first, and that the Yiharas came into use afterwards ; 
or the opposite may have been the case. Unfortunately, from 
the decayed condition of the Caves, and the complete demoli- 
tion of the Yiharas, nothing can as yet be said as to the 
probable date of either. There is another question which 
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often came into my mind when on the spot, and that was as to 
whether the Caves or the Topes had come into existence first. 
It may have been that, when a Tope was erected, the 
Oaves and Yiharas were constructed for the attendant Monks ; 
or it is equally possible, and if anything I think it is the 
most likely of the two theories, that the Caves and the Monks 
first existed at these spots, and that, if any of them attained 
to a high reputation for sanctity, he would most probably 
have been honoured with a Tope containing his ashes, and 
thus begun the group above, which is now represented by 
the mound. Beyond a surmise of this kind, I have no 
evidence to offer on the subject. 1 

There were some marked exceptions as to the form of the 
Caves, but the great mass of them were similar to those at 
Chicknoor ; — they are simply oblong recesses, and in nearly 
every case with a circular roof. They vary in dimensions, 
but as an average size I would say they are about 20 ft. in 
length, 10 feet wide, and about 12 feet high (see plate 2). 
In a great many of them there w T as a small rude recess cut 
on one side, on the level of the floor, or only a few inches 
above it. From their size, these recesses suggested that their 
purpose had been for sleeping in, and from their rough, 
irregular appearance, it is possible that they were not ex- 
cavated at the same time as the Caves ; if this has been the 
case, it would imply a change at some time in the habits, or 
rules, of the Monks who dwelt in them. In this I assume 
that these Oaves were used as cells by the ascetics, but from 
what I have seen of the Buddhists in Tibet, and elsewhere, 
I have no doubt but each Cave would be at the same time a 
place in which religious services would be performed, and 
that pilgrims and pious individuals would visit them on ac- 
count of the sanctify of their inmates. The Caves, although 
small, were, we may suppose, much larger than the cells of 
the ordinary Yiharas, and were therefore capable of being 

1 Hiouen-Thsang, in Vie et Voyages , p. 274, and in the Voyages, vol. n. p. 214, 
describes two chambers cut in the rock of Khavandha, near the Pamir plateau. 
In each chamber there was a Zo-han, or Arhat, “plonge dans Fextase complete.” 
So far as this example goes, it indicates that each Cave would be the habitation 
.of one monk. 
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used as chapels. According to Hardy's Eastern llonacliism, 
the space allowed for the Buddhist ascetics of Ceylon was 
12 spans long by 7 spans wide, — now that would be about 
the size of the recesses just described. If I recollect right, 
the Caves of Ceylon are single, like those in Afghanistan, 
thus contrasting in their arrangement with the groups round 
a larger central Cave, such as we find in Western India. 
The oldest Caves in India are those near Buddha Gaya in 
Bengal, and they are also of the single kind ; showing that 
this w r as the first type in use by the Buddhist ascetics. The 
groups round a central cell, or chapel, now known as “Yihara 
Caves," were a later development ; it thus becomes evident 
that if the Afghanistan Caves were derived from India, it 
must have been at an early date, when the single cell was 
the rule. The great resemblance between the Afghanistan 
Caves and those at Buddha Gaya suggests that there had been 
a following of the model either on the one side or the other. 


and one naturally concludes that the Bengal group is the 
oldest. As our knowledge of dates in the one case is a blank, 
this can only be put as an assumption, and we must wait 
with patience in hopes that further light may be brought to 
bear on the subject. 1 

The Caves of India were derived, so far as their forms are 
concerned, from the wooden architecture of the period, and 
the early examples of Barabar and Rajgir are no exceptions 
to the rule ; in the case of those last named this is evident 
from the doorway of the Lomas Eishi Gave, in which the 
wooden forms are very beautifully copied in the rock. From 
this it is assumed that the circular roof of that Cave, as well 
as of the others in the same locality, were derived from the 
round wooden roofs of the houses of the period, and as this 
circular roof is common to the Afghanistan Caves, it becomes 
an evidence in favour of the idea that the Bengal 'type was 
the model which had been carried to the North-West. There 
are other links of evidence in addition to this. In some of 

1 In the Bengal Archeological Survey Deports, vol. i. p. 4S, General Cun- 
ningham says that an inscription in the Viswa Mitra Cave, at Barabar, gives the 
date of its dedication in the 12th year of the Baja Priyadasi, or Asoka, or 252 b.c. 
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the Bengal Caves there is a drip under the circular roof, and 
this I found in one of the Caves at Hada. To this there is 
still another feature of identification ; — in the doorway of the 
Lomas Rishi Cave it will be noticed that the jambs slope 
inwards above; this is also found at Bhaja and among* the 
older of the Western Caves. The peculiarity belongs also to 
the remains of Buddhist Architecture in Afghanistan, and 
in the Cave at Tappa Zurgaran at Hada, where the plaster 
remained in some parts in a tolerably perfect state, and where 
the drip just mentioned was quite perfect, — the inward slope 
of the walls upwards was also a distinct feature (see section of 
Cave in plate 2). It may be mentioned that some of the Caves 
had flat roofs, but these were the exception, — as an instance 
there is one in a group, near to Darunta ; the group is called, 
from there being a number of Caves connected by a very 
long communicating tunnel, the “Bazaar/* to be afterwards 
described. The roof in this case may perhaps have been 
originally very slightly curved in the centre, it is connected 
with the perpendiculars on each side by a well-defined curve, 
the whole outline of the roof appearing to be a very flat 
ellipse. I have a section of a roof from a small Cave at Tappa 
Zurgaran which is of this form (see section in plate 2). 

I came upon only one Cave which resembled the Rock-cut 
Yiharas of Western India. This is in the same cliff as the 
Pheel-Khana Cave, to which it adjoins. There was a stair 
which led up to the Cave, which is now all but gone, some 
worn remains of a few of the steps are still to be seen ; a large 
square chamber has been formed, about 42 feet by 41 feet : 
a large square mass has been left as a support in the centre, 
14 feet square. On three sides there are cells, three on two 
of the sides and four on the other, making ten in all, and on 
the fourth side there are two apertures which open out to the 
cliff to let in light. The whole Cave is very rudely formed, — 
a cornice perhaps existed round the central support, but it is 
all so rough, this is uncertain ; the cells are, if anything, still 
ruder,— the better formed ones being round in the roof like 
the other Caves of the region, — some of them being little 
better than holes ; still these recesses, primitive as they are, 
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are very different from those in the other Cares already 
described, — the difference consisting in their greatest dimen- 
sion being at right angles to the Cave, and in their widening 
out in the inside, this giving them the character of a cell in 
contradistinction to a recess. This peculiarity of the cells, as 
well as the general character of the whole Cave, led me to 
the idea that it had been excavated from a description by 
some one who had seen the Yihara Caves of Western India. 
If this is the case, it gives us a limit for the antiquity of 
its date. 

On the right of this Cave is the one known in the present 
day as the Pkeel-Khana Cave, and which gives the name used 
by the natives to the whole group of Caves, mounds, and re- 
mains of at least one Tope, — the “ Tope Grudara” of Masson. 
This Cave is so exceptional in its character that it might be 
doubted if it belonged to the Buddhists, for none of the pecu- 
liarities of their excavations are found in it. It has a large 
opening, perhaps about 20 feet high, narrow at the top and wide 
below, like a pointed Gothic arch, only these words suggest 
an architectural character which would mislead in this case ; 
the Cave turns from the entrance at right angles to the 
south, from which there is a narrow passage to the outside, 
where it meets a similar passage from the entrance. The 
place is large enough to have kept an elephant, which is 
implied by its name, which is “ Elephant House”; and as 
the site for Nagarahara, the ancient capital of the district, 
which I have proposed, was on the other side of the Kabul 
Elver, 1 exactly opposite, it is quite possible that in former 
times it may have been used for this purpose. A plan of the 
Yihara and the Pheel Khana Cave is given in plate 8. 

Judging by the remains at this place, there must have been 
a large colony of Monks about it during the Buddhist period. 
On the west side there is a high cliff overhanging the Kabul 
Elver, and in the most prominent part of it there is a large 
niche, in which, I came to the conclusion, there had been at 
one time a colossal figure of Buddha. No remains of the 


1 See Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for April, 1881. 
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statue are now visible, for it may have been formed only of 
mud and covered with a thin coating of Chunani, which was 
the material of which a fragment of a large figure was made 
I came upon in my explorations at the Ahin Posh Tope. The 
reason for supposing this niche had a figure in it, was owing 
to there being no means of reaching the recess. On the south 
of the niche are five Oaves similar to the other Caves in this 
locality they were inaccessible from the river, so a long 
tunnel had been cut behind them, thus making a means of 
communication. As this tunnel with its openings into the 
Caves has the appearance of an underground street, it has 
received the name of the “Bazaar.” There is a shorter tunnel 
which crosses the long one at an angle, and its object is not 
quite clear, but I think it may have been to give light to the 
larger tunnel, or it was formed as a passage to a balcony, or 
ledge, which had been cut in the cliff in front of the Caves. 
The remains of what I take to have been the ledge are so 
decayed that I can only put this as a guess, but the longest 
tunnel is continued beyond the last of the Caves, when it turns 
towards the river, and at this point the ledge still exists, 
and leads to a small recess in a corner of the cliff. If it 
existed thus far, the natural conclusion is that it went round 
to the front of the great niche where the figure of Buddha 
sat, so that the devotees could pass round and make their 
obeisance before it. This extension of the tunnel beyond the 
Caves shows that its principal object was not so much to 
lead to them as to the colossal statue. A plan of this curious 
group of Caves will be found in plate 4. 

The rock is very soft sandstone, with layers of conglomerate, 
and the five Caves are excavated partly in both, the con- 
glomerate being in the lower part of the Caves, and the 
sandstone above. The last, although very soft, has stood the 
effects of time better than the harder conglomerate, except 
m the roofs, where it has fallen down in flat masses. This 
made the original form of the roofs doubtful, but one of 
them I thought must have been flat, and has alreadv been 
alluded to. The Caves may be about 12 or 13 feet wide and 
about 20 feet long, and each had the usual small recess on the 
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side. They must have formed very pleasant places to reside 
in, looking out over the river towards the Siah Xoh, or Black 
Mountain, along the base of which there were numerous 
Topes and Yiharas about a mile and a half distant. 

Above these Oaves, among many mounds and remains, is 
the Pheel Khana Tope, and still higher than it is another 
excavation which ought to be described. It is a rude, square 
niche, perhaps about 15 or 20 feet high. It has openings to 
the south and the west, so that the figure, which, from the 
height of the niche, I suppose to have been a standing one, 
could have been seen from the two sides. The niche presents 
no architectural features, unless it be that of the trefoil arch, 
so peculiar to the trans-Indus structures, and this was so 
very rudely done, that the intention of the maker might 
pass unnoticed. In this niche were some hands, of a very 
primitive style of art, cut in the soft sandstone ; similar 
hands were also on the walls of the Caves below. My first 
impression was that they were modern, but noticing that the 
sandstone, soft as it was, had been more durable than the 
conglomerate, I am now inclined to believe that they may be 
as old as the Buddhist period. The existence of somewhat 
similar hands on the sculptures at Bharhut tends to confirm 
this. A sketch of one of these hands is given in plate 4. 

This does not exhaust the rock-cut excavations at this place. 
Low down in the cliff under the “Bazaar” can be seen some 
small tunnels ; these were aqueducts, and the current of the 
river has carried the rock away in many places, thus making 
them seem numerous, but there is more than one tunnel, and 
they are not all on the same level, which probably implies that 
the water was taken from different heights, at separate points 
of the river, to irrigate the higher as well as the lower parts • 
of the plain of Besud, opposite Jelalabad. In the cliffs still 
lower down the river the continuation of these aqueducts can 
also be seen, and one which gets its supply below the Pheel 
Khana Cave still carries water to Besud. It would be impor- 
tant to know if these aqueducts are as old as the Buddhist 
period, but that point cannot be settled with certainty. The 
remains of an aqueduct with a tunnel through a hill at Girdi 
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Kas is associated by the people there with the Badshahs of 
Delhi ; but our Engineer officers reported to me the existence 
of “Buddhist masonry” in it, — this, as well as other con- 
siderations, inclines me to believe that these hydraulic works 
are all older than the Mahomedan era. Amongst these con- 
siderations, it may be mentioned that at Hada there is a 
rock-cut conduit under the mounds at that place, and we 
may safely assume its date to be as far back as the Buddhist 
period. 

At Hada, the Milo, or Hidda of Hiouen Thsang, there are 
numerous examples of Topes and mounds with Caves beneath 
them in the conglomerate cliffs. About half a mile to the 
west of the great mass of remains at that place is an irregular 
elevation in the plain covered with mounds, where cliffs 
are pierced with a very interesting group of Caves. Masson 
gives the spot the name of Tappa Zurgaran, or “ The Gold- 
smith’s Mound.” The largest Cave in this group is known 
at the present day by the name of the “Palace of the Hoda 
Rajah” — Masson calls him Hudi or Udi, 1 — who seems to be 
a very legendary character. General Cunningham says that 
Khairahad opposite Attock on the Indus is believed by the 
people in that locality to have been “the stronghold of Raja 
Hodi or Udi .” 2 * * * * * According to the present inhabitants of 
Hada this Cave is of interminable extent, and the Chicknoor 
legend was also affirmed about it, that it communicated with 
Kashmir. Colonel Tanner, who was on the Survey Depart- 
ment with General Sir Samuel Browne’s column, had some 
excavations made into it, and the general character was 
brought to light. A plan of it will be found in plate 2. 
The only part that was not explored was at the south- 
east corner, where a continuation is blocked up by stones. 
This most probably only communicated with another entrance 


1 See Ariana Antiques, p. 105. 

0 I^° l0 f cal l3 J dia ’ Cimnin o }lam > vol. ii. p. 64, where it will be 

? e i ±a * mG °L ths le ^ en ^ ar y Kajah extends from Jelalabad to the Punjab. 

Lowenthal derives the name of Udi from Udylma ; but General Cunningham 

identifies it with “ the great Indo-Scythic race of Yuti or Yuehi” Maco-iVor 

m his papers on Central Asia and Afghanistan, states that in Kaffiristan their 

Oril. rf tlTnl? 1 aBd We here perhaps ttfmosfprob^e 
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from the front. One continuation behind terminated where 
a perpendicular shaft exists ; and another which branches off 
obliquely comes out again into a hollow, thus forming a sort 
of “ back-door ” to the place. The ramifications of this Cave 
it will be seen from the plan, where the dimensions are 
given, makes it, with the exception of the “ Bazaar,” already 
described, the largest of the Caves I had seen in the Jelal- 
abad Yalley. At the entrance of this Cave the plaster was 
left in tolerably fair condition, and the section with circular 
roof, given in plate 2, is taken from it. In the rubbish 
at the entrance there were found some pieces of a Corinthian 
capital, and a fragment of a round stone ornamented with 
lotus leaves, which had probably been the base of a statue. 
These had no doubt tumbled down from some structures 
above, of which the foundations were visible. 

To the north of the Palace of the Hoda Rajah, and in the 
same cliff, are a number of Caves, three or four of which are 
exceptional in their form. They are square in plan, with 
flat roofs, but the roofs have domes in their centres. The 
domes are round in all except one, which is conical, or of 
a tent shape (see plate 5). These Caves are very small, the 
one with the conical dome is of very restricted dimensions, 
being about 6 feet square; the dome is 3 feet 2 inches 
diameter, and about the same in height ; the circular formed 
dome, given in plate 5, is 7 feet 3 inches diameter, and its 
height is 3 feet. The Cave, of which a plan is given in same 
plate, was larger; still it is only 13 feet square, and the dome 
is 9 feet diameter. This had eight small niches, two near 
each corner: these were about 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 
about 3 feet high, arched at the top. In one of these Caves 
part of a circular base was found under the dome. There 
was not enough left to determine whether it was the pedestal 
of a statue, or the base of a small Tope ; so that that point 
is left uncertain. I am inclined to think that this exceptional 
form of cave was excavated to contain Topes. 

We have no counterpart to these Oaves in India, that I 
can remember, except it be the circular inner recess of the 
Lomas Rishi, Yiswa Mitra, and the Sudama Oaves at Barahar, 
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the recesses of which are domed, and were supposed to have 
contained Topes. Although these square Caves at Hada are 
in some respects widely different from those at Barabar, still 
I am struck while writing by the case of having to recur 
again to the Bengal examples for the type of the Afghanistan 
excavations. 

This last group of Caves being so small they have 
escaped the ruinous results of having been occupied by the 
Koochis, and some traces of paintings are still visible on 
them. The domes seem to have had one or two belts of 
panels all round represented in colour, and in each panel 
was a figure, little more than a head and shoulders, the 
background being either a trefoil arch, or a nimbus round 
the head, — the effort to represent them in plate 5 makes them 
far too distinct, for what is left of them is very shadowy. 
The smallest of the Caves, — that with the tent-shaped dome, 
from its littleness, seems to have escaped all the influences 
of smoke, and there is in it a fragment of a painting in 
which the colours are still very bright, particularly a back- 
ground which is of emerald green, — if that colour v r as known 
to the painters of the period. The plaster has been knocked 
off in large patches, and this picture has not escaped. The 
background of green is a circle about 18 inches diameter ; 
the upper part is damaged, but there is still left the lower part 
of a human figure, sitting on a chair, with the feet resting on 
a footstool, — the one ankle resting over the other : the left 
hand resting on the thigh. No costume is visible. Plate 1 
gives a sketch of the painting, with enlarged details of the 
chair. The legs of the chair are so like those of Charpoys, to 
be seen in India at the present day, that we may suppose 
they have been turned on a lathe. The perpendicular bars 
are made in imitation of the “Buddhist Bailing. 59 There are 
chairs and sofas represented in the Amaravati Sculptures; 
these are no doubt thrones, as royal or important person- 
ages sit on them ; but even now Bajahs do not sit on chairs, 
the throne is a Gcidi, or pad. This implies a very curious 
change in India since the Buddhist period. Chairs or seats 
are not unknown in India,— late European influences are 
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outside of tlie point here, — but it might be stated that almost 
the whole population of India are without such articles of 
furniture. It would be important if some one could explain 
the influences which have produced such a change. 

If all the Caves in Afghanistan were painted, and the 
chances are that they were, we may be certain that a vast 
mass of valuable knowledge has been destroyed with them. 
These small Caves were the only places in which I saw any 
fragments of painting. Vestiges of colour were visible on 
some of the Topes, and on the sculptures upon them ; a figure 
which came to light at the Ahin Posh Tope had evidently 
been painted yellow. The late Sir Vincent Eyre has mentioned 
to me that he saw paintings at Bamian, and I think Lady Sale 
also alludes to them, and says something about her daughter 
and herself having fried to copy some of them. This implies 
that the subjects had some importance thus to attract the 
ladies to make copies. 

One day a man came in from Hada and told the late Sir 
L. 1ST. Cavagnari that be knew a Cave that was much larger 
than that of the Hoda Raj ah’ s Palace. At his request I 
went out to Hada with the man, and the result shows how 
little one ought to trust to people living on the spot about 
matters of this kind. In plate 2 a plan of this Cave is given, 
mainly to show the form of one of the exceptional Caves, but 
it will be seen that it is much smaller than the one the man 
compared it with. Its length in one direction is 50 feet. The 
sides and roof were in a tumble-down condition. There were 
some remains of plaster on the circular roof. 
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Prefatory Note. 

The project of writing the “ Ancient History of Northern 
India from the Monuments ” has long occupied my 
thoughts, hut the duties of my office do not permit me, 
so long as I remain in active service, to devote the time 
and attention necessary for the execution and completion 
of so arduous an undertaking. There is, indeed, little 
prospect that my project will ever be fully carried into 
effect by me. Be that as it may, I have made some small 
progress in the collection of materials, and have been 
compelled from time to time to make detailed preparatory 
studies of special subjects. I propose to publish these 
studies occasionally under the general title of “ Prolegomena 
to Ancient Indian History/ 5 The essay now presented as 
No. I of the series is that which happens to be the first 
ready. It grew out of a footnote to the draft of a chapter 
on the history of Candra Gupta II. 

y : ■ Y. A. Smith, 

Gorakhpur, India. 

July, 1896. ••• ' 
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The great mosque built by Qut b - ucl - dm J Xbak in 
1191 a.d., and subsequently enlarged by bis successors, 
as well as its minaret, the celebrated Qutb Mlnar, stand 
on the site of Hindu temples, and within the limits of the 
fortifications known as the Fort of Pail Pithaura, which 
were erected in the middle or latter part of the twelfth 
century to protect the Hindu city of Delhi from the 
attacks of the Musalmans, who finally captured it in 
a.d. 1191. 1 These buildings are situated about nine miles 
south of modern Delhi, or Shahjahanabad, and lie partly 
within the lands attached to the village of Mihiraull 
(Mebraull). 

“ The front of the masjid [mosque] is a wall 8 feet thick, 
pierced by a line of five noble arches. The centre arch 
is 22 feet wide and nearly 53 feet in height, and the side 
arches are 10 feet wide and 24 feet high. Through these 
gigantic arches the first Musalmans of Delhi entered a 
magnificent room, 135 feet long and 31 feet broad, the 
roof of which was supported on five rows of the tallest 
and finest of the Hindu pillars. The mosque is approached 
through a cloistered court, 145 feet in length from east 
to west and 96 feet in width. In the midst of the west 
half of this court stands the celebrated Iron Pillar, 
surrounded by cloisters formed of several rows of Hindu 
columns of infinite variety of design, and of most delicate 
execution.” 2 

The presence of the infinitely various Hindu columns 
is explained by the fact that the mosque was constructed 
out of the materials of twenty-seven Hindu temples, of 


1 I use the conventional form Delhi for the name of the imperial city, though 
Dihlf is the more accurate spelling according to Muhammadan usage. The 
ordinary Hindi spelling is Dilll. 

The best account of the numerous cities now known collectively as Delhi is 
that given by the late Mr. Carr Stephen in his excellent work entitled “ The 
Archaeology and Monumental Enins of .Delhi” (Ludhiana, and Calcutta, IS 76). 
A general sketch-map of the ruined cities will be found in that book and in 
Cunningham’s 44 Eeports,” vol. x, pi. xxxv. The true date of the capture of 
Delhi by the Muhammadans is a.d. 1191 (ibid., p, 160, note). 

On several matters the guidance of Carr Stephen is to be preferred to that 
of Cunningham. 

2 Cunningham, 4: Reports,” i, 186. 
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which some are known to have been Yaisnava and some 
Jaina . 1 These temples were, with slight exceptions, utterly 
overthrown, so that one stone was not left upon another. 
The exceptions are that the lower portion of the sur- 
rounding walls of the raised terrace on which the mosque 
stands is the original undisturbed platform of a Hindu 
temple, on the exact site of which, in accordance with the 
usual practice, the mosque was erected; and that the tall 
pillars immediately behind the great arch are in their 
original position . 2 

The floor of the mosque itself, the “magnificent room” 
above described, “consisted of two layers of well-dressed 
stone close set, nine and ten inches thick respectively, 
resting on a basis of rubble-stone of enormous dimensions 
and indefinite depth, the excavation having been carried 
down over fourteen feet without coming to the bottom of 
the layers of rubble-stone. These two layers of dressed 
stone extend throughout the entire area of may id 
[mosque], courtyard, and cloisters of inner inclosure. 
In the courtyard, however, these layers are overlain by 
another layer of stones of irregular shapes and sizes, and 
evidently belonging to various portions of some ruined 
structure ; the consequence of this is that the level of 
the courtyard is higher than the level of the floor of 
[the] may id and cloister.” 3 It is, I think, impossible to 
doubt that Mr. Beglar is right in the opinion that the 
Muhammadans left intact the beautifully-constructed double 
flooring resting on its massive rubble foundation, and that 
they are responsible for the superficial layer of broken 
material which overlies the floor of dressed stone in the 
courtyard . 4 

1 The fact of the destruction of the twenty-seven temples is stated in _ the 
inscription over the eastern entrance of the courtyard of the mosque, and is 
fullv corroborated by an examination of the pillars, one of which bears the 
date 1124 (V.S.), equivalent to a.b. 1067-10(38. (Cunningham, “ Reports, 15 ' 
vob i, pp. I To, 177, 179 ; and yob v, Preface, p. v ; Carr Stephen, p. 41.) 

2 Cunningham, u Reports.” vol. v, Preface, p. ii. 

3 Ibid., p. 27. This passage is written by Mr. Beglar. By pinner inelosure” 
the writer means the original mosque of Quth-ud-din, as distinguished from 
the later additions of Iltitmish (Iyaltamish, Altamsh) and of ’Ala-ud-din. 

4 Reports,” vol. v, p. 32; Carr Stephen, p. 40. 
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The Iron Pillar stands in this courtyard at a distance 
of ten or eleven yards outside the great arches of the 
mosque. 1 Until Mr. Beglar, in 1871, excavated the 
base of the pillar, most exaggerated notions of its 
size were current. Sir Alexander Cunningham himself 
believed the total length to be not less than sixty feet, 
and the weight to exceed seventeen tons. Equally 
mistaken notions were current concerning the material 
of the pillar, which, probably on account of the curious 
yellowish colour of the upper part of the shaft, was 
commonly believed to be a casting of brass, bronze, or 
other mixed metal. An accurate chemical analysis made 
at Cunningham’s ^ instance, left no room for doubt as to 
the material, 2 

It is now established bejmnd the possibility of doubt 
that the material of the pillar is pure malleable iron of 
7*66 specific gravitj r , and that the monument is a solid 
shaft of wrought iron welded together. Flaws in many 
parts disclose the fact that the welding is not absolutely 
perfect. 

The total length of the pillar from the top of the capital 
to the bottom of the base is 23 feet 8 inches. Twenty-two 
feet are above ground, and only 1 foot 8 inches are below 
ground. The weight is estimated to exceed six tons. The 
lower diameter of the shaft is 16*4 inches, and the upper 
diameter is 12*05 inches, the diminution being 0*29 of an 
inch per foot. The capital, which is of the bell pattern, is 
8'L feet high. 

The base is a knob or bulb, slightly irregular in shape, 
2 feet 4 inches in diameter, resting on a gridiron of iron 
bars, soldered with lead into the upper layer of dressed 
stone of the pavement. The bulb does not penetrate the 
lower layer of dressed stone. The column is, therefore, 
supported by the upper layer of the old Hindu floor, and 
the superficial layer of broken stone laid down by the 


1 i{ Reports,” vol. i, pi. xxxviii, 

3 Ibid., p. 170. 
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Musalmans. 1 It is now further steadied by a small stone 
bench or platform, which has been recently built round the 
base on the surface of the floor. 

The capital consists of seven parts, namely, a reeded bell, 
like that of Budha Gupta's monolith at Eran, a thin, plain 
disc, three discs with serrated edges, another thin, plain disc, 
and a square block. 2 Judging from the analogy of the Eran 
monument, where a similar square block serves as pedestal 
to a statue, it is probable that the Iron Pillar was originally 
surmounted by an image of Yisnu, the god to •whom it is 
dedicated. The block is now meaningless, and the absence 
of any trace of the image is easily explained by the fact 
that the monument stands in the precincts of a mosque. 
Reeded bell capitals, more or less similar, are found on 
other pillars both of the Gupta period and of the muck 
earlier age of Asoka. 3 * 

The style of the pillar and the form of the characters 
of the inscription, considered together, permit no doubt that 
the monument was erected in the Gupta period. Prinsep 
was of opinion that it should be dated in the third or fourth 
century a.d. Fergusson ascribed it to one of the Gupta 
emperors. Bhau Da j I was inclined to date it a little later. 
Dr. Fleet points out that the characters of the inscription 
closely resemble those of the panegyric on Samudra Gupta 
on the Allahabad Pillar. The well-marked top lines of the 
letters on the Iron Pillar, which were once supposed to 
mark a later date, are also found in Kumara Gupta’s Bilsad 
inscription (“Gupta Inscriptions, 5 ' pp. 43 and 140). 

The bottom line of the inscription, which covers a space 
about 2 feet 9-T inches broad, by 10|~ inches high, is at 

1 Cunningham, “ Deports,” vol. i, p. 169; vol. v, p. 28, pi. v. The plate 
gives a plan and section of the base of the pillar drawn to scale. See also 
Fergusson, “Eastern and Indian Architecture,” p. dOS ; V. Ball, “Economic* 
Geology of India,” pp. 338, 339; Carr Stephen, p. 16. 

2 My description of the capital of the Delhi pillar is based on a good 
photograph and personal knowledge. The Eran pillar has been described 
bv Cunningham, whose plate is lithographed from a photograph ( u Reports,” 
vol. x, p. 81, pi. XX vi). A facsimile of the Iron Pillar is in the Indian Museum 
at South Kensington. 

3 E.g., the Ivahaom and Bhitarii pillars of Skanda Gupta’s reign, and the 

Laupyl, pillar of Asoka. (Cunningham, “Deports,” vol. i, pis, xxv and tx iai.J 
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a height of about' 7 'feet 2 inches above the stone platform 
in which the pillar is now fixed. The deeply-cut characters 
are -in excellent preservation, and, with one exception, the 
engraving is correct. 1 

The inscription is a posthumous eulogy in verse of 
a powerful sovereign named Oandra, 2 concerning whose 
lineage no information is given, and may be translated as 
follows 


Translation. 

“ This lofty standard of the divine Yisnu was erected on Mount 
Yisnupada by King Oandra, whose thoughts were devoted in 
faith to Yisnu. The beauty of that king’s countenance was as that 
of the full moon [oandra 3 4 ] * — by him, with his own arm, sole 
worldwide dominion was acquired and long held; — and although, 
as if wearied, he has in bodily form quitted this earth, and 
passed to the other-world country won by his merit, yet, like 
the embers of a quenched fire in a great forest, the glow of his 
foe-destroying energy : quits not the earth ; — by the breezes of 
his prowess the southern ocean is still perfumed ; — by him, 
having crossed the seven mouths of the Indus, were the Yahlikas 
vanquished in battle;-— and when, waning in the Yunga countries, 
he breasted and destroyed the enemies confederate against him, 
fame was inscribed on [their] arm by his sword.” 1 

1 u Gupta Inscriptions/’ p. 140. 

2 The document consists of six lines, or three stanzas, of the Ctirdulavilrldiia 
metre. 

3 A pun, as usual in Sanskrit verse. 

4 This translation is based on that of Dr. Fleet, who has been so anxious 
to secure verbal accuracy that his meaning' is difficult to grasp. In order that 
my readers may not feel doubts as to the accuracy of my version, Dr. Fleet’s 
is here appended. 

“He, on whose arms fame was inscribed by the sword, when in battle in 
the Yahga countries, he kneaded (and tmned) hack with (hid) breast the 
enemies who, uniting together, came against (him) he, by whom, having 
crossed in warfare the seven mouths of the (river) Sindliu, the Yahlikas wore 
conquered; — he, by the breezes of whose prowess the southern ocean is even 
still perfumed; — 

(Line 3.) He, the remnant of the great zeal of whose energy, which utterly 
destroyed (his) enemies, like (the remnant of the great glow my heat) of a burned - 
out fire in a great forest, even now leaves not the earth ; though he, the king, 
as if "wearied, has quitted this earth, and has gone to the other world, moving 
in ( bodily ) form to the land (of paradise) won by (the merit of hid) actions, 
(but) remaining on (this) earth by (the memory of his) fame 

(Line ‘‘.By him, the king — who attained sole supreme sovereignty in the 

world, acquired by his own arm, and (enjoyed) for a very long time ; (and) who, 
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The only passage of which the rendering can be 'con- 
sidered in the least doubtful is that rendered by Dr. Fleet 
“ having in faith fixed his mind upon (the god) Yisnu/ ? 
and by me,- “ whose thoughts were devoted in faith to 
Visnu.” The word bhamia, which we translate Cf in faith/' 
is actually dh arena. The earlier translators regarded this 
word as a proper name, and supposed the name of the king 
commemorated to be Dhava. But the construction of the 
sentence scarcely admits of this interpretation. The use 
of the two names Dhava and Candra for the one person 
in such a brief record, without a word of explanation or 
amplification, would be intolerably harsh composition, and 
it is to my mind quite incredible that the writer intended 
to give the king two names. The correction from dharma 
to bhavena appears to be both necessary and certain. The 
error is easily explained by the fact that a very slight slip 
of the engraver's tool was sufficient to convert the character 
used for bh into a form which may be read as dh} 

The purport of the record is, therefore, known with 
certainly ; and the difficulties of interpreting it are of 
a historical, not a philological, nature. 

The facts recorded are, that the pillar was erected in 
honour of Visnu on Mount Yisnupada (VisniTs foot) fay 
a monarch named Candra, who had long enjoyed world- 
wide sovereignty, but was deceased at the time when the 
inscription was engraved, and that this sovereign had 

having the name of Candra, carried a beauty of countenance like {the beauty 
of) the full moon — having in faith fixed his mind upon [the god) Yisrm, this 
lofty standard of the divine Visnu was set up on the hill [called) Visnupada.” 

The translation of the words ahhlUkhitd hhadgvna Mrtlirbhfije, “fame was 
written on [his] arm by the sword,” is plain enough, but the meaning is 
obscure. Priusep, who used an inaccurate text, supposed the pillar itself to 
}>g referred to as “the arm,” and that “the letters cut upon it are Called the 
typical cuts inflicted upon his enemies by his sword, writing his immortal 
fame ” (J.A.S.R., vii, 030, quoted in Cunningham, “ Reports,” i, 1 70). The poet 
probably did intend to suggest that the pillar was the uplifted arm of Candra, 
as well "as the standard of Visnu. The Allahabad Pillar is called “ an arm of 
the earth ” (“Gupta Inscriptions,” p. 10). I have suggested another inter- / 
pretation in the text. 

1 “ I read his name preferably as Bham, the letter bh having got closed by 
the accidental slip of the punching chisel. The letter is different from every 
other dh. in the inscription.’ ’ (Oimningha m, “ Reports, ” i, 1 7 1 .) This observation 
is correct. The letter dh occurs in six other places. 
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defeated a hostile confederacy in the Yanga countries, and 
had, after crossing the seven months of the Sindh u, or 
Indus, vanquished the Yahlikas. 

The probable meaning of these statements will now be 
considered. 

The Brhat Samkita places the countries Yanga, or Yanga, 
and Upavahga, in the south-east division ; and incidentally 
mentions several times the Yablika country and people, 
the name being variously spelled as Yablika, Yablika, 
Bahlika, or Bahlika. Dr. Kern translates the -word as 
Balkh, but, as Dr. Fleet observes, that rendering cannot 
well be applied to the record of Candra’s exploits (Incl 
Ant, xxii, pp. 174, 192,' 193). The tribe vanquished by 
him should probably be located somewhere in Baluchistan. 

“The Yaiiga countries 55 presumably mean Bengal, or 
Bahga, including the Upavahga, or Bengal' minor, .of . the. 
Brhat Samhitd . The province of Bahga, according to 
Cunningham, “was bounded by the Brahmaputra on the 
west, the Ganges on the south, the Megna on the east, 
and the Khasia hills on the north. It contained the old 
cities of Dhakka and Sunargaon.” (“ Reports/ 5 xv, 
145.) The expression “the Yanga countries 55 may, there- 
fore, be fairly interpreted as meaning Lower Bengal 
generally. 

The identity of the Candra who fought campaigns in 
Lower Bengal and across the Indus has not hitherto been 
conclusively determined. Dr. Fleet is inclined to identify 
him with Candra Gupta I, but this identification seems 
absolutely impossible. The list of Samudra Gupta’s con- 
quests proves that the dominions of his predecessor, Candra 
Gupta I, were of moderate extent, and it is incredible 
that his arms ever penetrated either into Bengal or Balu- 
chistan. The fact that the Iron Pillar is situated in the 
village of Mihrauli, the name of which is a corruption of 
Mihirapuri, suggested to Dr. Fleet the alternative con- 
jecture that the monarch commemorated might have been 
himself a Mibira. The Mihiras (or Maitrakas) were “a 
branch of the Simas 55 {Iml AnL> xv, p. 361). Dr. Fleet, 



therefore, thinks it possible that Candra may be an 
unnamed younger brother of Mihirakula {circa a.d. 515- 
544), whose existence is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

This conjecture does not seem to fit the language of the 
record. The White Hun chief Mihirakula was a very 
powerful personage, but his younger brother could not 
have claimed the sole supreme sovereignty of the world. 

The alphabetical characters belong to what Dr. Hoernle 
(who is probably now the greatest authority on Gupta 
palaeography) calls the Gupta variety of the North-Eastern 
alphabet. The Indian inscriptions in this character range 
from the time of Samudra Gupta (Faridpur inscription of 
Dharmaditya) to the year a.d. 467 in the reign of Skanda 
Gupta (Garhwa inscription dated g.e. 148, Ho. 66 of Fleet). 
Dr. Hoernle points out that nearly all the inscriptions in 
the North-Eastern alphabet are crowded together in the 
home-provinces of the Gupta empire, and belong to the 
reigns of Candra Gupta II, his son, and grandson. The 
only inscriptions in this alphabet which come from western 
localities are the Udayagiri Cave inscriptions of Candra 
Gupta II (No. 6 of Fleet) and this Mihraull inscription 
of Candra. Dr. Hoernle, therefore, unhesitatingly ascribes 
the Iron Pillar to Candra Gupta II, and assigns it the 
approximate date of a.d. 4lQ (Ind. Ant., vol. xxi, pp. 42-4). 
In spite of the wording of the Iron Pillar record, which 
departs widely from the ordinary formula of the Gupta 
inscriptions, I am convinced that Dr. Hoernle is right, 
and that the mysterious emperor Candra can be no other 
than Candra Gupta II, in whose reign the Gupta empire 
attained its climax. But the date fixed by Dr. Hoernle 
is a little too early. 

The latest dated inscription of Candra Gupta II (Saner, 
No. 5 of Fleet) is dated g.e. 93, and the earliest inscription 
of his son and successor, Kumara Gupta I, is dated g.e. 96 
(Bilsad, No. 10 of Fleet). The accession of Kumara 
Gupta I and the demise of his father must, therefore, 
have taken place at some time during the years 93 to 96 
of the Gupta era. The possible error is very slight if 
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tlie death, of Candra Gupta II is dated in g.e. 95, 
equivalent roughly to a.d. 413. 

The erection of the pillar by Candra Gupta XX, assuming 
his identity with Candra, may be assigned to that year, 
and the posthumous inscription commemorating* Oanclra’s 
victories, which was presumably executed by order of his 
successor soon after Oandra's decease, must he dated not 
later than a.d. 415. 

'The fact is unquestionable that Candra Gupta II pro- 
fessed a special devotion to Visnu. One of his favourite 
titles was jmramabhagamta , “ the most devout worshipper 
of the Divine/' The term Bhagamt , or Divine, may he 
applied to any god or object of worship, but it is specially 
appropriate to Visnu, and in this inscription of Candra is 
applied to that form of the Deity. Dr. Fleet has proved 
that paramabhagavata must be regarded as an exclusively 
Vaisnava title, and equivalent to paranimwmavaJ 

This title was used by Candra Gupta in two inscrip- 
tions, and in the legends of four types of his varied and 
extensive coinage. 1 2 It continued to be used by his sou 
Eurnara Gupta I, and his grandson, Skanda Gupta. 

The erection of the Iron Pillar as “ the lofty standard 
of the divine Visnu ” by Candra Gupta II, and its 
dedication by Eumara Gupta I, both princes who pro- 
fessed a special devotion to the god honoured, are natural 
and appropriate acts. 

The use of the name Candra alone in the Iron Pillar 
inscription instead of the full form, Candra Gupta, is easily 
paralleled. For instance, Candra Gupta II himself uses 
indifferently the titles Sri Vikrama and Sri Vikramaditya ; 
and many other examples might be quoted. 3 The name 
Candra standing alone actually occurs on a series of minute 


1 “ Gupta Inscriptions,” p. 28. 

3 Namely, the Mathura and GadhwS inscriptions (Nos. 4 and 7 of “Gupta 
Inscriptions”); the Javelin, Horseman to Right, ana Horseman to Left types 
of the gold, and the Yikrainaditya types of the silver coinage. The silvei 
coins belong to a period subsequent to the conquest of Surustra. 

3 “ Gupta Inscriptions,” p. 9, note, where instances are given. 
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coins, those of the vase type, which are certainly approxi- 
mately contemporary with the Iron Pillar inscription. I 
have now no doubt that these coins must be assigned to 
Candra Gupta IL l 

"When to all these arguments is added this, that it is 
impossible to indicate any other sovereign of the period 
to whom the language of the inscription could he applied, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the Candra who set up the 
Iron Pillar, and whose exploits are briefly commemorated 
in the inscription on that monument, was beyond doubt 
Candra Gupta II . 2 W 

This determination is of very considerable historical 
importance. It settles within a year or two the date of 
a very remarkable and interesting monument, which has 
always attracted the wonder of travellers, and has become 
the object of more intelligent admiration since the difficulties 
attending its construction have been understood. Many of 
the older travellers supposed the pillar to be a casting made 
of brass or bronze, but the discovery that the material is 
pure malleable iron, which must have been forged, has 
filled experts with admiration of the mechanical skill 
capable of accomplishing so great a work. “ It is not 
many years since the production of such a pillar would 
have been an impossibility in the largest foundries of the 
world, and even now there are comparatively few where 
a similar mass of metal could be turned out / 3, 3 

Another iron pillar, which may be of the same age, 
exists at Dhar, the ancient Dhara, now the chief town of 


1 V. A. Smith, “ Coinage,” pp. 143, 144. 

2 I reject absolutely the suggestion of Balm Nagenclra Xatha Yfisu that 
Candra of the Iron Pillar is to be identified with the Maharaja Candra vurmati, 
son of Maharaja Siddkavarman, who recorded a brief dedicatory inscription 
in characters of the Gupta period on the Susmiia hill, seventeen miles SSW. 
of the llanlganj railway station in the Bankura District of Bengal That 
chieftain, who is styled “ lord of the Puskara lake,” was probably the 
Candravarman mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription as one of the 
kings of Arvavarta conquered by Samudra Gupta (Proc. A.S.B. for 1895, 
p. *177). lie may have been king of Kamar&pa, or Assam. It is very 
improbable that the Puskara lake in Ajnnr can be that referred to in this 
inscription from Lower Bengal, as the Babu assnmes that it is. 

a Valentine Ball, “Economic Geology of India,” p, 338. 
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the Dhar State in Central India. 1 So far as I know, these 
two are the only notable iron pillars in existence. The 
worldwide belief in the special power of iron to counteract 
demoniacal influence 2 probably recommended the use of that 
material for the Delhi and Dhar pillars. 

The Mihrauli inscription is also of interest because it 
confirms the fact of the exceptionally long reign of Can dm 
Gupta II, which had been inferred from a study of his 
extremely varied coinage. The inscription distinctly affirms 
that the emperor had enjoyed the sole sovereignty for 
“ a very long time ” ( suciram ), and the fact thus affirmed, 
which is fully in accordance with the other evidence, may 
he accepted without hesitation. The magniloquent phrase, 
“sole supreme sovereignty of the world/’ must, of course, 
be interpreted with due limitations, as meaning merely the 
suzerainty of India north of the Narbada. Nothing yet dis- 
covered indicates that Candra Gupta II repeated his father’s 
incursions into peninsular India. The campaigns in Bengal 
and west of the Indus are known only from the Mihrauli 
record, and probably occurred at a late period of the 
reign, subsequent to a.d. 400. The earlier years of the 
reign were fully occupied with the permanent subjugation 
of Malwa and Kathiawar, or Surastra, and the consolidation 
of the extensive territories acquired by Samudra Gupta. 

The questions whether or not the Iron Pillar occupies 
its original position, and if not, where that position must 
be sought, and when the pillar was removed, remain to 
he considered, and, if possible, answered. 

According to local tradition, Delhi was deserted from 
b.c. 57 until the year 792 of the Yikrama era, equivalent 
to a.d. 735-6, when a city was founded by a prince of the 
Tomara clan, variously named Ananga Pala [I] and Bilan 

1 “Gupta Inscriptions/* p. 140, note 2. No detailed description of this 
pillar is known to me. Dr. Fleet observes that “ there is no ancient inscription 
on it; unless it is completely hidden under, and destroyed by, a Persian 
inscription that was engraved on it when the MusUlmans conquered that part 
of the country.” 

2 Crooke, “ An Introduction to the Popular Beligion and Folklore of Northern 
India/’ p. 191. Allahabad, 1894. 
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De. Abul Fazl, in his summary, gives the date as 429 
of the era of Yikrama, which, if corrected to the Gupta 
era, is equivalent to a.d. 747 ; and an inscription on the 
Iron Pillar itself is said to state the date as 419, which, 
interpreted in the same way, is equivalent to a.d. 737. 1 
The popular belief is that this An an ga Pala I set up the 
Iron Pillar where it now stands. 2 But the popular belief 
takes no account of the inscription of Candra, the date 
of which has been ascertained to be approximately a.d. 415, 
and the pillar was certainly actually erected only a short 
time before that date. It is, therefore, more than three 
centuries older than the period assumed by tradition for 
Ananga Pala I. I confess I have the greatest doubts 
as to the reality of the existence of this personage. 

The first Ananga Pala of whom we possess any real 
knowledge is the chieftain called by Cunningham. Ananga 
Pala II. A contemporary inscription of his is recorded 
on the Iron Pillar itself. This brief record is engraved 
in three lines, in the Hindi language, in characters similar 
to those of the mason's marks on the pillars of the 
colonnade of the great mosque. One of these pillars, 
No. 12, bears on one face the word Kaeal in Nagarl letters, 
and on another the date 1124 (v.s.), equivalent to a.d. 
1067-8. The record on the Iron Pillar iii similar 
characters is as follows : — 

Sariivat Dihali 1109 Ang Pal laid — il In Saihvat 1109 
[a.d. 1052-3] Ang [Anang] Pal peopled [founded] Delhi." 3 

The date of this Ananga Pala, the so-called Second, is, 
therefore, known with certainty, and the pillars of a temple 
erected in his reign still remain. 4 A tank near the Qutb 

1 These traditions are discussed by Cunningham, “ Reports,” i, p. 137 seqq., 

and Carr Stephen, p. 1 1_ seqq. The inscription on the Iron Pillar, which is 
said to give the date for Ananga Pala I as Samvat 419, has not been published. 
Abul Fazl (Gladwin’s “Ayeen Akbari,” ii, 96} refers the date 429 to the 
Yikrama era, but Cunningham is probably right in interpreting the date as 
referable to the Gupta- Valabhi era. 

3 Chand is said to connect the legends of the Iron Pillar with Ananga 
Pala II. (Carr Stephen, p. 17.) 

3 Cunningham, £ * Reports,” i, 151. 

4 Cunningham assigns him a reign of thirty years, a.d. 1051 to 1081 ; but 
the exact limits are not known. (Ibid., p. 149.) * 
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mosque also bears his name, and tradition lias preserved 
the names of a number of Ms descendants. Cunningham 
shows that the building operations of this Ananga Pilla 
at Delhi were almost contemporaneous with the conquest 
of Kanauj by the Bathors, and that it was probably in 
consequence of that conquest that Ananga Pala established 
himself in Delhi. 

Not a single historical event can be connected with any 
of the names inserted by the genealogists between Ananga 
Pali I and Ananga Pala II. Cunningham, who believed 
in the reality of the first Ananga Pala, and laboriously 
endeavoured to extract facts from the fictions of Hindu 
bards, admits that, u with the solitary exception of the 
Iron Pillar,” there are no existing remains that can be 
assigned with certainty to the old Hindu city of Delhi. He 
fancied that one pillar, bearing a figure either of Buddha 
or of a Jain hierarch, might possibly be old, but, after 
a minute examination on three successive days, came to the 
unwilling conclusion that there is nothing now existing 
older than the tenth or eleventh century. The natural 
inference, to my mind, is that nothing older ever existed 
on the site. Cunningham was firmly persuaded that the 
Iron Pillar stood in its original position, and that the 
existence of such a monument implied the existence of 
an ancient city. He also cherished the illusion that there 
must be some historical foundation for the fictions which 
Hindu bards love to pass off as traditions handed down 
from a remote past, and could not bring himself to admit 
their absolute worthlessness. Qutb-ud-dln prided himself 
on having used up for his mosque the materials of twenty- 
seven temples of the idolaters. He was perfectly indifferent 
whether the temples dated from the eighth or the eleventh 
century, and, if buildings of the eighth century were hi 
existence in his time, traces of them would now be visible 
in the mosque cloisters. But everything to be seen there 
is in the late mediaeval style, and may be referred approxi- 
mately to the time of Ananga Pala II in the middle of 
the eleventh century. 
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In short, the building of old Delhi, that is to say, 
a town in or near Eai Pithaura’s Fort, including a group 
of richly decorated temples, fay Ananga Pala in the middle 
of the eleventh century, is a verified, certain fact, and the 
supposed foundation of a city on the same site by an 
Ananga Pala, in or about a.d. 736, is an unverified myth, 
unsupported by evidence and opposed to archaeological 
facts. 

The reasonable inference from the known facts seems 
to be that when Ananga Pala, in a.d. 1052-3, recorded on 
the Iron Pillar his foundation of the city, he himself set 
up the pillar, and that the homonymous ancestor, with 
whom so many foolish legends are sometimes associated, 
is as fictitious as the legends. Chand’s version, which 
associates the foolish legends with Ananga Pala II, is more 
reasonable, if the epithet reasonable may he applied to 
fiction. It is extremely improbable that Ananga Pala in 
the eleventh century found the Iron Pillar standing in 
a waste, and there is absolutely no reason to suppose that 
any buildings of the fifth century, from the beginning of 
vrhich the pillar certainly dates, ever existed on the spot. 
From these premises the conclusion necessarily follows 
that Ananga Pala brought the pillar from somewhere else, 
and set it up to adorn his new city, and to add sanctity 
to his temple of Yisnu. He acted, in fact, in the same 
way as kings have acted in all ages. Flroz Shah Tugblaq 
took immense pains to move Asoka’s monoliths from 
Meerut and Topra to Dehli, and from Kausambi to Prayag, 
just as long afterwards Napoleon and other princes have 
thought no trouble too great to obtain possession of Egyptian 
obelisks for the decoration of their capitals. 

The manner in which the Iron Pillar is fixed into the 
pavement is not, as Dr, Fleet fancied, an argument against 
'the theory of the removal, but a strong argument in its.; 
support. The pavement, as has been proved above, is the 
eleventh -century pavement laid down by Ananga Pala, 
and covered over by a layer of rubbish due to Qutb-ud-dm* 
Into the surface layer of that pavement the Iron Pillar 
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is clamped by an iron grating secured with lead solder. 
The pavement certainly does not, like the pillar, date from 
the fifth century. It seems obviously to be the flooring 
of the great mediaeval group of temples destroyed by the 
Musalraans. These iconoclasts were eager to overthrow 
the superstructure of the idol-covered temples, hut had no 
motive for interfering with the massive flagged pavement 
resting on well-tried foundations of unknown depth. There 
is no reason to suppose that the pillar was ever disturbed 
since it was set up in that pavement, and it seems to my 
mind evident that it was set up at the time when the 
pavement was laid down. 

These arguments are in themselves sufficient to prove 
that the pillar cannot occupy its original position. They 
are confirmed by an equally cogent argument drawn from 
the language of Candra’s inscription. That document 
expressly states that the pillar was erected on the lofty 
standard of the divine Yisnu, on a mount or hill (giri), 
known by the name of Visnupada. This language 
necessarily implies that the monument was erected in a 
conspicuous, commanding position on the summit of a hill 
sufficiently isolated to hear a distinctive name. The pillar 
now stands in a practically level courtyard, situated in a 
depression with rising ground on each side. No violence 
to language could possibly justify the application of the 
term “ hill ” to the present site of the monument, and 
when the writer of the inscription said that the pillar 
was set up on the hill, it is impossible to doubt that he 
stated au obvious fact. Consequently the pillar must 
have been moved from its original site on a hill to its 
present site in a hollow 7 . 

The hill on which it was originally set tip bore the 
name of Yisnu’s Foot, presumably because it boasted of 
a rock bearing impressions reputed to be the footmarks 
of the god. The place where the hill known as Mount 
Yisnu's Foot existed must have been a well-known spot 
frequented by Yaisnava pilgrims, within the Gupta 
dominions, and not very remote from Delhi. All the 
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conditions of such a position are satisfied by Mathura. 
That city is less than eighty miles from the Qutb Mlnar, 
was within the boundary of the Gupta empire, has many 
hills and mounds in or adjoining the city precincts, is 
one of the most ancient cities of India, and has been from 
time immemorial the site of famous temples of Vi mu, 
and a centre of Vaisnava worship. Inscriptions both of 
Oandra Gupta II, who erected the Iron Pillar, and of his 
son, Kumara Gupta I, who inscribed it, have been found 
at Mathura. 1 For these reasons it seems to me to be 
extremely probable that the Iron Pillar was originally 
erected at Mathura. The Katra mound, where the magni- 
ficent temple of Visnu, under the name of Kesava, once 
stood, may very probably prove to be Visnupadagiri , the 
Mount of Visnu* s Footmark, mentioned in the inscription. 

; : To sum up, my conclusions are — 

1. The tradition that Delhi (that is to say, a city near 

the Qutb Mlnar) was founded or refounded by 
Ananga Pala I in or about a.d. 736, is untrust- 
worthy, and not supported by evidence. It is 
probable that Ananga Pala I is a myth. 

2. Delhi (in the sense stated above) was certainly founded, 

or refoimded, by a prince named Ananga Pala in 
a.d. 1052-3, who then constructed a group of 
temples. The floor of the platform of that group 
still exists as the floor of the Qutb mosque and 
courtyard. The Iron Pillar is clamped into that 
floor, and was set up when the floor was laid down. 

3. The Iron Pillar was moved from its original site by 

Ananga Pala in or about a.d. 1050. 

4. The original site of the pillar was at or near Mathura, 

on the top of a hill or mound known as Visnupada. 

5. The pillar is a solid mass of pure malleable iron weighing 
, over six tons, not cast, but constructed by a welding 

process. , ; OV; ' > ; 

1 Mathura Stone Inscription of Cattdra Gupta II (No. 4, ‘tGupta Inscrip- 
tions) ; Inscription dated g.e. 113 (No. 39, Epujmphia Indka 7 ii, 198), 

J.E.A.S. 1897. 2. 
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6. It was originally surmounted by a statue, which was 

probably removed by the Muhammadans. 

7. It was set up by Candra Gupta II, at the close of his 

reign, in honour of his favourite divinity Vismi. 

8. Candra Gupta having died before the inscription could 

be prepared, the pillar was inscribed by order of his 
son and successor, Kumara Gupta I, in or about the 
year a.d. 415. 

9. The inscription establishes the historical facts that 

Candra Gupta II enjoyed a very long reign, and 
that he waged successful wars against a confederacy 
in Lower Bengal, and against the Vahlikas, west 
of the Indus. 


*1 . 
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Art. XIY. — The Iron Pillar of Dhar. By Y. A. Smith. 

Ik the article oh “ The Iron Pillar of Delhi ” I noticed 
that another iron pillar exists at Dhar in Central India, 
but observed that no detailed description of that pillar was 
known to me. 1 

I now find that a description of this very remarkable 
monument has been printed — I can hardly say published 
— in a report by the indefatigable Dr. Fiihrer. 

“ About thirty-three miles west of Indor lies Dhar, or 
Dhara, the ancient capital of Malava ; but nothing remains 
of its former grandeur except three remarkable Musalman 
buildings, erected out of the wrecks of some magnificent 
Jaina temples of the twelfth century a.d., and an ancient 
iron column. .... 

“The Jam! or Lafc Masjid, erected by Dllawar Khan Grhorl 
in a.h. 807 , is a similar building to Kamal-ud-dnTs Dargah, 
but the Jaina columns are not so handsomely carved; the 
mihrabs and mirnbar , however, are fine specimens of Musalman 
workmanship. 

“ Close to the masjid is lying, in a sloping position against 
the terrace, a fragment of an iron column, or l&i, a square of 
10 inches on each side, and 24 feet long, with a Persian 
inscription of Akbar Shah, dated a.h. 1100, incised on 
its longer length; a second piece, similar and originally 
belonging to it, is standing opposite the Jam! Masjid at 
Mandugarh, being an octagon, 2 ft. 8 in. in circumference, 
with 10 inches of a circular end (showing another piece is 
missing), and 12 feet long. A third piece, a square of 
10 inches, with a bell-capital, 6 feet high, is standmg../:i^; : t|4 , 
garden of the Maharajah's guest-house at Dhar. 
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“ The total hei°ht°f tb i s remarkable column would be 
42ft. Sin. less than tin® near the Q utb Masjid at Delhi ; 
the latter, however, t in g round, and 4 ft. 10 in. 
circumference. 1 


m 


“ It would be advisable, i. locaI mechanical means could 


be found for moving these e ri?’ mous masses of iron, to erect 
afresh this iron column in from of tbe Jaml Masjid at Dhar 
in its original position. . . . 

“About twenty-three miles south. of Dhar lies tbe ceIe ' 
brated hill fort of Mandu, now deset' ed > and banded over 
to the tender-mercies of vegetation, wh?} 1 bas covere d the 
whole hill and enveloped the palaces and majj d . s -” 2 

The above very imperfect description of the S *Sl ar P ldar 
does not warrant the assumption that the principal fra?er? nt ’ 
l/mg against the terrace of the Jami‘ Masjid at Dhar, occup!£ 
its original position. The iron pillar certainly has no con 
neetion with the Jain temples of the twelfth century, which 
supplied the materials for the Mosque. The bell-capital, 
which is vaguely described as included in a fragment 6 feet 
high, must consist of several members. I doubt if the bell- 
capital, in any of its forms, is to be found of a date later than 
a.d. 500. . So far as can be judged from a description so 
deficient in details and unaccompanied by any illustration, 
the pillar at Dhar must, like the similar monument near 
Delhi, date from the Gupta period. Pillars of that period 
were constructed with members of circular, square, and 
octagonal sections in combination. 3 

The three existing pieces of the Dhar column are said to 
measure respectively 24 , 12, and 6 feet long, aggregating 


,TheS^ 

diameter of the shaft is 16-4 inches, and tlj np per diameter s V>w in Z °Z 

SsSWaa* " “ »* **• k - t s'sa 

J “Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey Circle Knrf), 

m* ssarr £ fes-ftst ■ *■**• * 


%u wupca Arcmtecture in ( unnino-ham’s 
grouped together under that heading in my Genera? Cev c f 1 • n 
' o • P*>*> a ; aud vol. x, plates xx?xxii and xxvi-xxx. ‘ *** 
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42 feet, in addition to a missing fragment. If these figures 
are correct, the column was approximately double the height 
of the Delhi monument. 

We marvel at the skill shown by the ancient artificers 
in forging the great mass of the Delhi pillar, and must 
give a still greater measure of admiration to the forgotten 
craftsmen who dealt successfully with the still more pon- 
derous mass of the Dhar monument. 



j.r.a.s. 1898 
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Viham of sandal-wood statue. 

Well and bathing-house of Euddha. 

House of Gosira. 

Sangharama . 

Stupa of Asoka. 

Stupa of hair and nails. 

There were also ten ruined monasteries ( Sangharamas ), and fifty Deva temples, 
of which the situation is not indicated 


7 Double-storeyed tower of Vasubandhu. 

8 Mango grove and building of Asauga. 

9 Stone dwelling of Naga. 

10 Stupa of As'oka. 

11 Stupa of hair and nails. 


Scale. 

6 li or 1 inch on pian_~l mile. 


V. A. Smith , del 
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Art. XXI . — Kaasambi and Sravadh By Tixcent A. Smith, 
M.R.A.S., Indian Civil Service. With Two Plates. 

[This paper is No. Ill of ray “Prolegomena to Ancient 
Indian History.” 

No. I, “ The Iron Pillar of Delhi (Mihrauli) and the 
Emperor Candra (Chandra)/ 5 appeared in this Journal in 
January, 1897. 

No. II, “The Conquests of Samudra Gupta/ 5 appeared 
in this Journal for October, 1897. — V. A. S.] 

Page 503 XausambT. 

,, 520 Bra vast!. 

I. EAITSAMBL 

Exact investigation, assisted by some recent fortunate 
discoveries, has proved that the reputed identifications of 
many of the ancient sites famous in early Indian history 
are beyond doubt erroneous. Almost every such identifica- 
tion requires to be submitted to searching* criticism betore 
it can be accepted as correct. If any ancient site could 
be regarded as satisfactorily identified, that of the city ot 
liausambi might apparently be so regarded. Nevertheless, 
the current belief is mistaken. 

Since the publication in 1871 of Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham’s first volume of the Archaeological Survey Reports, 
the Identification of Eausambl with Kosanot on the Jumna, 
about thirty miles south of west from Allahabad, has never, 
so far as I am aware, been questioned except by me. 1 The 
identification had been suggested by the late Sir E. OV 



1 In the paper on “ The Birthplace of Gautama Buddha” in this Journal -for 
July, 1897, p. 615. 
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Bavlev ten years before the publication of Cunningham’s 
Eeport. 

There is certainly a great deal to be said for the current 
belief. The name Eosam is apparently a shortened form 
of Kausambl or Eosambi, and the place is actually known 
to this day among the Jains as Eosambi nagar. 1 A Jain 
inscription, dated Sam vat 18S1 ( = a.d. 1624—25), at the 
Pabhosa hill, three miles to the south-west of the great 
Eosam fort, expressly identifies Pabhosa with the classical 
Prabhasa, and Eosam with Kausambl. 2 

An inscription at Eosam, of the reign of Akbar, dated 
in Samvat 1621 (= a.d. 1524), also mentions the name 
of Eausamblpura. 3 

The remains at Eosam are sufficiently extensive to be 
those of a capital city, and some of the ruins both at 
Eosam and Pabhosa may be more or less plausibly identified 
with structures mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims. 

Moreover, Eosam is situated on the Jumna, as also was 
Eausambi, according to a Buddhist tradition. 4 

These unquestionable facts seem at first sight to establish 
incontestably that at Eosam we see the ruins of the ancient 
capital city Kausambl, which was visited by Hiuen Tsiang 
in about a.d. 639, and is mentioned by Fa-hian about 
a.d. 400. 5 

Notwithstanding these facts, the particulars given by the 
Chinese travellers are inconsistent with the theory that 
the Kausambl to which they refer is represented by the 
modern Eosam. 

The two small villages Eosam Inam (i.e. revenue-free) 
and Eosam Khiraj (i.e. revenue-paying) are situated on 
the Jumna, twenty-eight miles about west-south- west of 


1 Cunningham, “ Reports,” i, 303 ; Epigraphia Indica , ii, 244. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, ii, p. 244. 

3 u Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions In the N.W.P. and Oudh,” p. 1 42. 

4 The legend of Bakkula in Hardy’s 44 Manual of Buddhism,” p. 520, 2nd ed. 
Cunningham quotes page 501, referring perhaps to the first edition. 

5 Dr. Fiihrer has made an astounding’ blunder in asserting (“Moil. Antiq. and 
Inser,,” p. H4) that Kausambi was visited by Sung-yun in a.d. 519. I need 
liurdly observe that Sung-yun’s travels in India extended no further than Peshawar. 
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the precise,, statements or Hmen isiang. ivitner, meieroie, 
the grave, learned, and accurate scholar Hiuen Tsiang has for 
once committed himself to a series of false, and .apparently 
purposeless, statements, or Kosanu is not the liausambi which 
lie twice visited. 

Fa-hian’s very brief and cursory allusion may first be 
disposed of. Fa-hian says : — 

“When you go north-west from the vihdra of the Deer- 
wild park for thirteen yojarm, there is a kingdom named 
Kausarahl Its vikdra is named Ghockiravana, a place 
where Buddha formerly resided. Now, as of old, there 
is a company of monks there, most of wttona are students 
of the hlndydna ” 

The place where Buddha converted the evil demon was 
eight yojanas to the east of KausambI, and “ south from this 
200 yojanas, there is a country named Dakshina.” 2 

“ M. Eemusat observes that it may be doubted whether 
Fa-hian personally visited this kingdom of Keou-than~ml 
He speaks, indeed, but vaguely of it, and instead of his 
usual expression, c you arrive at such a place/ 4 you reach 
such a town/ he contents himself with simply stating 4 there 
is such a kingdom/ The circumstances he reports are 
common to too great a number of places to enable us to fix 
its site with precision. The traveller’s indications serve only 
to fiv it at about 60 miles S.W. of Benares.’ C. L. 
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I agree with Renrusat and Laidlay, and am convinced that 
Fa-hiaii never personally visited Kausambi. 

The Deer-park mentioned by Fa-hian is Sarnatli, north of 
Benares. Thirteen yojanas are roughly equivalent to about 
92-95 miles, and not 60 as supposed by Laidlay, and if 
we may read “west” for “north-west,” the distance suits 
Kosani well. Fa-hian was not very careful about his 
bearings, and his text will bear the interpretation of 
referring to the place now known as Eosam. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted that immediately after the mention of 
Kausambi and the place of conversion of the evil demon, 
Fa-hian proceeds to describe the “country named Lakshina,” 
or Southern India, and this circumstance suggests the 
hypothesis that his bearing for Kausambi must be read 
“south-west” instead of “north-west.” Such errors, though 
they must not rashly be assumed, certainly occur in the text 
of Fa-hian. A well-known instance is the erroneous state- 
ment in Chapter xx that SravastI lay eight yojanas south of 
Sha-ehe, the true bearing being east of north. It seems 
unlikely that Fa-hian should describe Southern India in 
immediate connection with a place north-west of Benares. 
On the other hand, the transition from a locality south-west 
of Benares to Southern India is natural and easy, and proof 
will now be given that as a matter of fact the Kausambi of 
Hiuen Tsiang lay to the south-west of Benares, and also 
that Fa-hian and Hiuen Tsiang when speaking of Kausambi 
referred to the same place. 

The much more explicit statements of Hiuen Tsiang, 
which are perfectly free from ambiguity, and which agree 
one with the other, will next be discussed. 

The passages defining the geographical position of Kau- 
sambi are found both in the “ Records” and in the “ Life,” 
and are three in number, as follows : — 

I. “Doing from this country [tcil. Prayaga, or Allahabad] south- 
west, we enter into a great forest infested with savage beasts and 
wild elephants, which congregate in numbers and molest travellers, 
so that unless in large numbers it is difficult (danger om) to puss 
this way. .... 
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“ Going 500 li or so, ve come to the country luau-shanfj-mi 
(Kmisambl). This country is about 6,000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 30 li 

“ To the south-west of the city 8 or 9 li is a stone duelling of 
a venomous Naga 

“ To the north-east of the Naga dwelling is a great forest, after 
going about 700 ^'through which, we cross the Ganges, and going 
northward we arrive at the town of Kia-shi-po-lo (Kasapura). ... 

4< Going north from this 170 or 180 li, we come to the kingdom 
of Pi-so-kia (Yisakha). . . . . Going from this north-east 

500 li or so, we come to the kingdom of S h i- sa k - 1 o -fu -sik-t a i 
(Sr a vast!).’ 7 1 

II. The earlier passage in the “ Life ’* is an abbreviated 
reproduction of the passage in the “ Records ” above cited, 
and is as follows : — 

u Prom this [sell. Prayaga], in a south-west direction, we enter 
a great forest, in which we frequently encounter evil beasts and wild 
elephants. After going 500 li or so, we arrive at Kiau-diang-mi 

(Kausambl) Going about 500 U from this, we come 

to the kingdom of Pi-sokia (Yisakha). . . . . 

* 4 Going north-east from this 500 li or so, we arrive at the kingdom 
of SM4o-fu-shi-ti (Sravastl).” 1 2 

III. The later passage in the “ Life ” refers to Iliuen 
Tsiang’s second visit to Kausambl, when he was about to 
start on his return journey to China, under the escort of 
Raja Udhita. 

“From the country of Prayaga he went south-west through 
a great desert waste for seven days, when he arrived at the 
kingdom of Kausambl. To the south of the city is the place 
where the lord Goshira presented a garden to Buddha. 

1 Beal, i, pp. 234-240. The punctuation of the passage relating to the great 
forest is erroneous in Beal’s printed text, and is corrected in the Errata. I have 
'quoted the passage in its correct form. Julieii ? s version of ■this important phrase 
is as follows: “ Apres avoir fait environ sept cents li dans une vasfce foret, qui 
etait situee au nord-est dc la caverne du dragon, il passa le Grange, et se dirigeant 
au nord, il arriva a la villa de Kia-ehe-pou-lo (Kasapura).” — i, 287. J alien 
makes the lirst vowel in Kasapura long. There is no doubt that the pilgrim 
means that the distance from Kausambl to the place where he crossed the Granges 
was 700 li, v r; AK’ -A,' 'Ziiiii A;/ ' r;i.' ■■ 

- Beal, ‘‘Life of Iliuen Tsiung,” p. 90. 
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' “Having." adored' the • sacred traces again, lie proceeded with 
Udliita-raja north-west for one month and some days, passing 
through various countries. ■ Once more he paid adoration to the 
sacred traces of- the heavenly ladder , 1 * * * and then proceeding north- 
west three yojanas, he came to the capital of the country of 
Pt-Io-m- na ( Ylrashana) , Here he halted two months.” 

Comparison of these three passages proves that — 

(1) Eausambi lay to the south-west of Prayaga (Allahabad); 

(2) At a distance of about 500 U, or 84 miles ; 

(8) The journey between the two places occupied seven 
days 5 march with a large camp ; 

(4) The road lay through a great forest infested with 

“ savage beasts and wild elephants ” ; 

(5) The same forest extended north-east of the Eaga’s cave, 

which was south-west of the city, and therefore 
extended north of Eausambi, for a distance of about 
700 li, or 117 miles, to the Ganges ; 

(6) x4fter crossing the Ganges the traveller proceeded an 

unspecified distance northwards, and reached the 
town of Easapura (or Easapura) ; 

(7) From Easapura a journey of 170 or 180 li, nearly 80 

miles, brought him to Visakha ; 

(8) From which place the distance to SravastI was about 

500 li, or 84 miles, in a north-eastern direction. 

The abbreviated account in the “ Life ” omits the 
Easapura stage, but that stage must clearly be inserted as 
it is in the <£ Iiecords” 

1 The “heavenly ladder” was located at the capital of Kapitha (Beal, “Records,” 
i, 202 ; J alien, i, 287). Cunningham (“ Reports,” i, 271 : xi, 22) identifies this 
place with the Sanskrit Sankasya and the modern Sankisa in the Farrukhabad 
District. Like so many of Cunningham’s identifications, this has been accepted 
without criticism, though quite at variance with the facts. By this allegation 

I mean that the details given by Hiuen Tsiang are irreconcilable with the local 
facts of Sankisa. The Sankasya of Fa-hian is the same as the capital of Kapitha. 

The sacred buildings of the “ heavenly ladder” were situated 20 U, or about 
three miles, east of the city of Sankasya. Ko city is shown to be traceable three, 

miles west of the Sankisa mins. Moreover, the standing elephant on the pillar 
at Sankisa cannot he the sitting or comhant Hon seen by Hiuen Tsiang at the 
capital of Kapitha. Pi-lo-na-na of the “Life” is the* Pi-lo-shan-na of the 

“Records.” The transliteration Virasana is doubtful (note in hr rata, J alien, 
vol. ii, 573). 
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The facts, above enumerated, which are stated by the 
pilgrim and his biographer without ambiguity or indistinct- 
ness, prove conclusively that the Kausambi visited twice 
by lliuen Tsiang cannot possibly be represented by the 
ruins at Kosam, about 30 miles a little south of west of 
Allahabad. No torturing of figures can extend the distance 
between Kosam and Allahabad from about 30 miles to 84 
miles, 1 or the distance between Kosam and the Ganges from 
about 21 miles to 117, Nor is there the slightest reason 
for ■believing that a great forest full of tigers and ivild 
elephants existed in the seventh century a. d. along the' 
bank of the Jumna in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Prayaga. 

Nor is it possible that Hiuen Tsiang and his escort should 
have taken seven days to march about thirty miles. 

Cunningham in vain labours to show that by one road 
the distance between Kosam and Allahabad may be extended 
to 35, or even 37, miles, but the highest of these figures 
would not justify the statement that the journey occupied 
seven days, nor can the description of the pilgrim's route 
be made to suit the country along the bank of the Jumna 
between Allahabad and Kosam. 

The, language of the texts means unmistakably that the 
pilgrim, when going from Prayaga to Kausilmbl, travelled 
in a south-westerly direction through the still existing 
forests of Karwl and Pawn, and that when he journeyed 
northwards towards Sravastf he passed through ' a more 
westerly part of the same forest, until after a journey of 
115-120 miles he emerged on the bank of the Ganges. 

The general course of the Ganges above Allahabad . is 
from north-west to south-east. Kausambl was situated at 
a distance of from 84 to 9,0 miles in a south-westerly 

1 An unlucky note in Beat's 4 4 Records,” ii, 234, that the distance between 
Prayaga and Knuiambi ** is properly 50 U as stated by H wili-lib,” the biographer 
of liken Tsiang, misled Cinmingham. The blunder' is corrected in the “Tile,” 
p. 91, note 1. lloth Hiuen Tsiang and Ms biographer state the distance as 309 U 9 
Sail d the statement is emphasized by the explanation that the journey occupied 
seven days. 500 Ii of Hiuen Tsiang commonly correspond to 12 yojmm ox 
Fa-Man, "and either expression is roughly equivalent to from 5-4-90 English miles. 
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direction from Prayaga (Allahabad). Application of a pair 
of compasses will show that the nearest point on the Ganges 
which would be about 115 miles from a point on an arc 
about 8-5 miles distant in a south-westerly direction from 
Allahabad is Dalmau Ghat. In fact, the choice lies between 
Dalmau Ghat (ferry) and Baksar Ghat, a little higher up 
the stream. Both these spots are permanent ancient crossing 
places, and both are marked by ancient remains. Dalmau, 
in the Rai Bareli District of Oudh, is the scene of an 
annual fair of considerable repute and sanctity, and its 
conspicuous and remarkable so-called “fort” may really 
be, as Dr. Fiihrer supposed, based on the remains of 
Buddhist stupas. 1 

Baksar (Yakasrama), in the Undo District of Oudh, is 
also a very holy place, with a lofty mound near. 3 

Gunlr, on the opposite hank in the Fathpur District, 8 
is certainly a Buddhist site. Dr. Hoey possesses a Buddhist 
image found there. Ancient and much frequented roads 
lead from the crossing places at Baksar and Dalmau north- 
wards and pass innumerable ancient sites, among which 
may be named Patan-Bihar, Bai'Bareli, and Lucknow. 

Hiuen Tsiang does not state the distance of Kasapura 
from the bank of the river, but inasmuch as Kasapura. was 
not more than 680 1% from SravastI, the true site of which 
has now been determined in lat. 28° 7' FT. and long. 
81° 50' E., Kasapura must have lain at a very considerable 
distance from the Ganges. In the second part of this paper 
I shall suggest the identification of Kasapura with ruins 
near Mohanlalganj south of Lucknow, and of Yisakha with 
Kursi north of Lucknow. 

I think it practically certain that Iliuen Tsiang, when 
going from Kausambi to SravastI, crossed the Ganges 
either opposite Dalmau or opposite Baksar. The distance 
between these two ferries is only about 23 miles. 


4 n *‘ and laser.,” p. 321. Dr. Fiihrer wrongly uses the spelling 
JJdlman. the hrst vowel is short. 1 blow the place well 1 

- Ibid,, p. 288. : 

3 Ibid., p. 160* 
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From this reasoning the result follows that the Kausambi 
twice visited by Hiuen Tsiang is to he looked for, and, when 
looked for, will be found, in one of the- 'Native States of the 
Baghelkhand Agency, in the valley of the Tons River, and 
not very far from the East Indian Railway, which connects 
Allahabad with Jabalpur.' In short, the Satna (Satna) 
railway station marks the approximate position of Kausambi. 

The celebrated Buddhist ruins at Bharhut (Bharaut) in 
the Nagaudh State satisfy the conditions of geographical 
position with almost absolute accuracy.. They are situated 
about nine miles a little east of south from Satna railway 
station, about 90 to 92 miles south-west of Allahabad, 1 and 
about 120 miles from the hank of the Ganges opposite 
Baksar. I do not affirm that the known remains at or close 
to Bharhut are those of Kausambi. I only say that, so far 
as position is concerned, they might be, and that Kausambi 
certainly was 'not very distant from Bharhut. The great 
mound at Kho, three miles west of Uchahara and about 
twelve miles west from Bharhut, is said to mark the site of 
“the capital of the Teliya Rajas,” and might prove to be 
Kausambi, though Cunningham found nothing Buddhist 
there. 2 Whatever place may prove to be the site of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s Kausambi, if will, when properly looked for, he 
found not very far from Satna, Kho, or Bharhut. 

To return for a moment to Fa-hian. -..Although with the 
correction of “ north-w T est ” to “west,” the text of Fa-hian, 
read by itself, may be interpreted as referring to Kosam, it 
is obvious that if Hiuen Tsiang’s Kausambi is not Kosam., 
and if both Hiuen Tsiang and Fa-hian refer to the same 
place by the name Kausambi, then the Kausambi of Fa-hian 
cannot be Kosam. There can be no doubt that both 
pilgrims mean the same place when they speak of Kausambi, 

1 Cunningham’s work ou tlie “Stupa of Bharhut opens with, the extra- 
ordinarily erroneous assertion that Bharhut “is-’, exactly 120 miles to the 
south-west of Allahabad.” According -to". the. seal© of his map m the same 
volume the distance is about 98 miles. The map in vol. vii of the “ Reports ? 
makes- the distance to be about 90 miles. Other maps which I have used indicate 
fhe : distance: as about 92 miles. 

2 Cunningham, i£ Reports,” ix, 7. 
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The one definite detail concerning Kausambl mentioned by 
Fa-Man is, that “its vihdra is named Ghochiravana — a place 
where Buddha formerly resided.” 

Hiuen Tsiang says : — 

“Within the city, at the south-east angle of it, is an old 
habitation, the ruins of which, only exist. This is the house of 
Ghoshira (Kun-shi-lo) the nobleman. In the middle is a vihdra 
of Buddha,, and a stupa containing hair and nail relics. There 
are also ruins of Tathagata’s bathing-house. 

“ Not far to the south-east of the city is an old sanghdrdma . This 
was formerly the place where Grdshira the nobleman had a garden. 
In it is a stupa built by Asoka-raja, about 200 feet high.” 1 

Asvaghosa states that Buddha, “coming to the Kausambl 
country, converted Goshira.” 2 

The express association by both Ea-hian and Hiuen 
Tsiang of Gosira with Kansambi renders inadmissible the 
hypothesis that the two pilgrims speak of different places. 
Consequently, inasmuch as Hiuen Tsiang’ s Kansambi is not 
Kosam, Fa-hian’s Kausambl is not Kosam either. 

Ea-hian, as has been shown, did not visit Kausambl, the 
position of which was extremely out of the way. His brief 
note about the place was recorded from information received, 
and either in the original manuscript, or in the process of 
copying, “ north-west ” was written by mistake for ■“ south- 
west.” The distance, too, of 13 yojanas , equivalent to 
90-95 miles, is too short. The direct distance from Sarnafch, 
north of Benares, to Bharhut, the approximate position of 
Kausambl, is about 136 miles or IS yojanas. Therefore, in 
Fa-hi an’s text, for “north-west, thirteen yojanas ” I would 
substitute “south-west, eighteen (or nineteen) yojanas 
The text is certainly wrong, being inconsistent with the 
precise data of Hiuen Tsiang, which I accept exactly as they 
stand in his text. 

I claim, therefore, to have proved that Kosam, although 
identified with Kausambl by the Jains in modern times, is 

1 Beak “Records,” i, 236. I am not responsible for tie vagaries in spelling; 
of the name Gosira. 

2 “ Sacred Books of the Bast,” xix, p. 245. 
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not the Kausambl associated by early Buddhist legend with 
the conversion of Grosira, and which was noticed by Fa- hi an 
and described in detail by Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the 
place twice. 

1 cannot explain how or why Kosam came to bear the 
name it has, or why the Jains . believe it . to be KausambL 
Perhaps at one time the capital of the . kingdom was at 
Kosam; and at another time near Bharhut. 

But the existence of this difficulty, at. present unexplained, 
does not in the least affect the cogency of the arguments 
adduced above. 1 

The foregoing arguments,., by. which the erroneousness 
of the received belief in the identity of Kosam and 
Kausambl has been in my judgment demonstrated, are 
concerned solely with geographical position. In connection 
with this part of my subject I may point out that Cunning- 
ham dwells on “ the happy position of Bharhut at the 
northern end of the long narrow valley of Makiyar, near 
tire' point where the high road from Ujain and Bhilsa turns 
to the north towards Kosam hi and Sravasti. That Eosambi 
itself was one of the usual halting-places between Ujain 
and Pataliputra, we have a convincing proof in the curious 
story of the famous physician. Jivaka of 'Kajagrika.” 

Cunningham then proceeds to cite legends, from Hardy's 
“ Manual of Buddhism,” which place Kausambl 50 yojanas 
from Bjjain, and mention “ Godhi, Diwisa, Walsewet ” 
as intermediate places. 2 

, The,- direct distance, between • tJjjain- and Bharh ut measured- 
on Keith’ Johnston’s • map of India. is, ■ about 340 miles. 

1 I hare assumed throughout that the Chinese names given bv Fa-hian and 
Ilia n Tsiaug are correctly represented by the name Kausainbl. Inliui gives the 
Chim m as Eiu-eh en-mi, and explains as ** faute .pour Xiao -el mug- mi (Kaiisamhl) ,1 
( I tv A M ')L- ahr$fjv9 % vol. ii, p. 559). Beal adopts the form Xiau-shang-mi, as 
ii it r »ally stood in the text of Hiuen Tsinrig Bceords,” i, 285). Xegge gives 
no transliteration. Giles transliterates Chu-shan-mi, and says that the second 
character is shan, not eJutntj. , The form ehnn$ used by Julienhbr French readers 
.should. of course be read as ukam? in English. Inasmuch as both the Buddhist 
ami Brahman legends associate Kausambl with King Udayana, they must both 
.refer to flu* same place, and it appears necessary tu transliterate 'the Chinese 
::m:i • K. I •■/i. ro-y: 

- “ Stupa of Bharhut,” p. I : . w-.': "p y .V -hcTiTh;"; 
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Taking the' yojam as equivalent to about seven miles, the 
approximate distance of 50 yojanas (7 X 50 = 350) given 
in the legend agrees well with the position for Kausambi 
deduced from Ilmen Tsinng’s data. The distance to Kosam, 
some 90 miles greater, cannot possibly be made to agree 
with the estimate of 50 yojanm* 

The circumstance that Cunningham held erroneous beliefs 
concerning the sites of Kausambi and SravastI does not 
affect the fact that Bharhut lies on the ancient road between 
Ujjain and Northern India. The neighbourhood of Bharhut 
on the old line of road is therefore a likely position for the 
capital of a kingdom, 

Kausilmbl is the scene of the Ratnavall drama, of which 
the main subject is the love of Udayana or Vatsa, prince 
of KausambI, or Vatsa pattana, for Vasava-datta, princess 
of Ujjain. This story is more easily intelligible when the 
kingdoms of KausambI and Ujjain are regarded as 
neighbours. Hiuen Tsiang estimates that the countries 
of Kausambi and Ujjain were of the same size, each being 
6,000 U (nearly 1,000 miles) in circuit. If we assume 
that the capital of the Kausambi country was near Bharhut , 
the two countries must have been neighbours. The pilgrim 
gives no indication of the existence of any kingdom or 
country between them. The kingdom of Ohi-ki-to, or 
Chi-chi-to (“ Records/’ ii, 271), was north-east of U jjain 
in the direction of JhansI and Mahoba, and, was probably 
the same as Jijhoti or BundelkhandL 

According to my view the kingdom of Kausambi was 
roughly equivalent to Rlwa, and marched with the king- 
doms of Prayiiga, Jijhoti, and Ujjain. 

I now proceed to discuss the topograph}' of Kausambi, 
as described by Hiuen Tsiang, and that of Kosam, as 
described by Cunningham and Fiihrer, and to show that 
the geographical argument against the identity of Kausambi 
.and Kosam, though so strong in itself as to need no support, 
is supported by the topographical argument. To illustrate 
the topography I make use of an expedient which has 
proved serviceable on other occasions, and summarise Hiuen 
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Tsiang’s description in the form of a map drawn roughly 
to scale. 

That description tells us of a large city some three miles 
and a half in diameter, lying south-west of Allahabad, with 
a great forest extending for many miles to the north and 
north-east of the city. 

The city in the seventh century a.d. possessed ten 
ruinous and nearly deserted Buddhist monasteries, and was 
inhabited by an “ enormous number ” of orthodox Hindus, 
who were provided with about fifty temples. Certain im- 
portant Buddhist monuments were still recognizable, and 
the Chinese pilgrim devotes his detailed description to 
these. Inside the city the most notable sacred place was 
the temple, about 60 feet high, containing the sandal- wood 
statue of Buddha. The precise position of this temple is 
not indicated, hut it stood within an old palace, and was 
probably not far from the centre of the city, A well, 
supposed to be that at which Buddha bathed, still existed 
east of the temple. The bath-house bad been destroyed 
long before, though the site was still remembered. A group 
of buildings in the south-east corner of the city, consisting 
of a temple, a stupa, the ruins of the house of Gosira, and 
the ruins of another bath-house, was associated with the 
legend of Gosira. 

Outside the walls the remains described by the pilgrim 
fell into two groups, one lying to the south-west and the 
other to the south-east. 

The south-eastern group, “ not far from ” 1 the city walls, 
consisted of a great stupa about 200 feet high, ascribed to 
A&oka (No. 5), a monastery (No. 4) in the garden of Gosira, 
another stupa (No. 6) containing relics of Buddha’s hair and 
nails, the double-storied tower of Yasubandhu (No, 7), and 
a building connected with Asaiiga (No. 8). 

Tbe south-western group consisted of another great Asoka 
stupa, also 200 feet high (No. 10), another hair and nails 

1 The phrase translated not far from” in Hiuen Tsiang’s hook means 
always, so far as I have been able to test it, “ adjacent,” or tl quite close to.” 
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stupa (No. 11), and the stone dwelling of a venomous Nnga 
(No. 9). This group lay nearly a mile and a half from the 
city. Julien uses the words “ eaverne en pierre,” or “ cave 
in the rock,” for the phrase “ stone dwelling ” of Mr. BeaL 

Cunningham’s attempts to identify the sites above 
enumerated with particular remains at Kosam are most 
unsatisfactory , His '-.assumption that the mound near the. 
centre of the great fort at Kosam corresponds with the 
temple of the sandal- wood statue is arbitrary, and rests 
solely on the prior assumption that Kosam is the Kausambi 
of Hiuen Tsiang. 

Cunningham makes no attempt to show that there are any 
traces of the great stupa of Asoka, 200 feet high, to the 
south-east of the fort. He assumes that the village of 
Kosam IGiiraj occupies the site of the stupa merely because 
squared stones of all sorts, including some fragments of 
a stUpa railing, are found in the village. But such stones 
may well have been removed from the interior of the 
adjoining “fort” or city. If the village occupies the site 
of a huge Mttpa, - traces of a great circular .'building' should 
still be visible, and Cunningham does not profess to have 
found any such traces. 

The attempt at identification of the south- western group 
is equally unsatisfactory. 

The ruins at Kosam occupy the northern bank of the 
river Jumna, standing on the cliff. There is no room for 
any group of remains to the south-west (“Reports,” vol. i, 
pi, xlviii), and Cunningham can only say that — 

“If Hwen Thsang’s south-west bearing is correct, the holy- 
cave [i.e. the dwelling of the KngaJ must have been carried away 
long ago by the encroachment of the Jumna., as the clour roach 
of the river above Kosambi, as far as the hill o! ! Prnhhasa, 
a distance of four miles, now bears 282° from the south-west of 
the old city, or 12° to the north of west. The hill of Prahliasa, 
which is on the left bank of the Jumna, is the only rock hi the 
Aniarmi or Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, "in a. hollow 
between its two peaks stands a modern Jain temple, but there is 
no cavern, and no trace of any ancient buildings” (i, p. :$l !,) 
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At a subsequent visit Cunningham came to the conclusion 
that the rock- cave, or stone dwelling, of the Naga mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang is to be identified with the ancient cave 
in the hill of Pabhosa. In making this identification 
Cunningham has been followed by Dr. Fiihrer, and both 
these scholars have not hesitated to tamper with Hiuen 
Tsiang’s text in order to support their view. The NagaY 
abode was situated, according to the pilgrim, at a distance 
of about eight or nine li, that is to say, about a mile and 
a half, south-west of the city. 

“At my previous visits,” Cunningham writes, “I had looked 
for this cave on the hank of the Jumna to the west of the city, 
just outside the village of Pali. The south-west bearing is quite 
impossible, as the general course of the Jumna above the city is 
from north-west to south-east. .... It is true that the 
hill of Pabhosa is three miles to the north-west of the great fort 
at Garhwa j [sell. the fortified enclosure between Kosain Khiraj 
and Kosam Inara], but it is not more than two miles from the 
present villages of Kosam [In fan] and Pali, which formed the old 
city outside the walls of the fort. 

(i On reaching the hill of Pabhosa I found that there was not only 
a cave high up on the face of the hill, but that there was also 
a Naga, or serpent, of which everybody had heard, but which 
no one had seen 

“ The cave is artificial, and is simply an old quarry with a pillar 
left in front for the support of the roof. In front there is a Jain 
temple, and there are three standing Jain figures cut- in the rock 
above. .... 

“The Chinese pilgrim mentions that there was a stupa of Asoka, 
about 200 feet high, besicle the cave, but no traces of such a 
building could be found. It is very probable, however, that the 
present Jain temple occupies the site of some ancient building.” 

In March, 1887, Dr. Fiihrer had himself lowered by ropes 
from the top of the cliff and entered the cave, where he 
discovered interesting inscriptions of kings named Bah a sat I 
mi tru and Asadhasena. 1 These inscriptions are in characters 

1 These inscriptions had previously been brought to notice by Mr. Coekburn, 
who viewed them with a telescope from a distance. 
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of tine first or second centuries B.c. They have no reference 
to Buddhism; The only passage which could he interpreted 
as Buddhistic is the mention of the “ Kassapiya [Kasyapiya] 
Arhats. 33 Dr. Biihler points out that these words may be 
interpreted either as “ the Buddhists of the Kasyapiya 
school, or the pupils of Vardbamana, who was a Kasyapa 
by gotra” Considering that the cave is a Jain holy place, 
with a Jain temple in front of it, and Jain images cut in 
the rock above, it is obvious that the second alternative 
^interpretation is the only legitimate one, and that the 
, dedication by King Asadhasena must he interpreted as 
preferring to the religion of the Jain Vardhamana, and not 
to Buddhism. 

I am not concerned with the identity of Pabhosa and 
Prabhasa, because I am not aware of any independent 
evidence connecting Prabhasa with Kausambi. But the 
Pabhosa cave does not correspond either in distance or 
direction with the Naga 3 s dwelling visited by Jlinen Tsiang, 
and it is Jain, not Buddhist. The absence of the slightest 
trace of the huge south-western stupa, still 200 feet high in 
the seventh century, is very inadequately accounted for by 
the remark that “it is very probable that the present Jain 
temple occupies the site of some ancient building. 33 

The plain truth is, that the facts of Pabhosa do not in any 
respect tally with the description of the Naga 3 s dwelling 
recorded by Iliuen Tsiang, and that the only reason for 
tampering with the pilgrim’s text is a prior determination 
to believe in the identity of Eosam and Kausambi. 

While not denying the existence of occasional errors in 
the statements of distances and bearings in tbe texts of both 
Fa- liian and Hiuen Tsiang, I protest strongly against the 
practice of shirking difficulties by facile alterations of the 
texts. Cunningham was far too prone to indulge in this 
easy method of clearing away difficulties which stood in the 
way of his favourite beliefs, and many of his errors can be 
traced to his unwillingness to accept historical documents 
as they stand, and his willingness to read black where the 
author had written white. 
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Many passages in the texts of the Chinese pilgrims in 
which Cunningham rashly proposed emendations can now 
be proved to be accurate, 

Cunningham admits that, as he failed to find any trace of 
the great Asoka stupa to the south-west of Kausambi, he 
equally failed to find any trace of the equally great stupa 
with its accompanying monastery to the south-east. 1 

The result of all this detailed discussion is, that I affirm 
with confidence that on topographical as well as on geo- 
graphical grounds the identification of the remains at Kosarn 
and Pabhosa with the Kausambi of the Chinese pilgrims is 
demonstrated to be impossible. 

I need hardly say that the existence of a legend about the 
presence of a venomous serpent in an inaccessible cave is no 
proof that such cave is the JNaga's dwelling mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsiang. Legends of snakes and dragons are associated 
with most old places. 

In order to leave no supposed proof of the identity of 
Iiosam and Kausambi unnoticed, I may add that the stone 
inscription from Karra on the Ganges, forty-one miles north- 
west of Allahabad, does not prove that Karra was in the 
kingdom of Kausambi. It states that “in Sambafc 1092 
(a.d. 1035), on the 1st of the light half of Ashadha, the 
paramount sovereign Yaso-p&la of Kate, at the village of 
Payahasa, in the kingdom of Kausambi, issues commands 
to the principal persons . . , 

This statement, if correctly translated, only proves that 
the village of Payahasa, wherever that may have been, was 
included in the kingdom of Kausambi. 2 

Cunningham's identification of the two-storied tower of 
Yasubandhu, in the south-eastern group of the Kausambi 
sacred places, with a chamber In the TikrI mound utilized 
by the Trigonometrical Survey as an observing station, is 
quite unconvincing. 3 

1 P (Hirer, BpUjmphia Indiea , ii, 240; Cunningham, “ Reports,” xxi, 
pp. 1-3, and pi. ii. . . vhpNh 

' J Cunningham, “ Reports,” xvii, 95, quoting Prinsep in J.A.S.R., v, 731. 

3 “Reports,” xxi, 3. 
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II. SRAVASTL 

The determination of the true position of the site of 
SravastI depends on the geographical relation of that city 
to the two fixed points, Kananj and Kapilavastu. The 
recent discovery of Kapilavastu renders the solution of 
the problem much more eaaj' and certain than it was when 
Cunningham unsuccessfully attempted the task. 

From Kananj Fa-bian proceeded to cross the Ganges, 
and travelling in a southern direction, reached, at a distance 
of three y of anas, the forest, or village, of A-le. 1 

Hiuen Tsiang, travelling 100 li (17 or 18 miles) south-east 
of Kanauj, and crossing the Ganges, arrived at Navadevakula, 
which is unquestionably Newal in the Ilnao District of Oudh, 
distant about 18 miles in a direct line south-east from 
Kanauj. 2 

The slightly greater distance of three yojanas , or about 
21-23 miles, traversed by Fa-hian, indicates that the place 
called A-le by him must be either JBangarmau or Jog! K 0 t, 3 

1 Fa-Mail, eh. xviii. The name is variously spelt — A-le (Legge), A-li (Giles), 
A-lo (Beal), and Ilo-li (Laidlay), The Comm text used by Legge calls the place 
a <e village ” ; the Chinese texts used by the other translators call it a u forest.” 
As there were fttvpan at A-le, it is clear that the place was not merely a forest. 
The town of Ajavi, mentioned in Buddhist works, and described as “a city near 
a. large forest” (diem ) , is probably the same as Alow mentioned in the u Manual 
of Buddhism,” the country of Alawei referred to in Yule’s 44 Cathay,” and the 
town called Alahhiyii or Alabin by the Jains. Dr. Hoernle’s suggestion that 
these various names all correspond to the A-le of Fa-hian seems plausible 
(“Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions,” pp. 89, 271). The legend of 
the king* of Alow will bo found in Hardy’s <£ Manual,” 2nd ed,, p. 269. 

a “To flie south-east of the capital, going about 100 H, we come to the town 
of Na-po-ti-po-kulo (Navadevakula). It is situated on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges, and is about 20 li in circuit.” (Beal, “ Eecords,” i, 223.) 

The mound of ruins at Newal covers a space of about 15 acres, and is situated 
on the high bank of the old Ganges now known as the Kalvani Nadi. According 
to tradition Newal represents a city older than Bfmgarmau, which is said to date 
from Muhammadan times. The ancient remains at Newal consist of five mounds, 
one of which is only a mile from the mounds of Bfmgarmfiu. 

3 Jogi Hot is “-perched on a large ancient kherd [mil. mound]. A statue of 
Parvati, locally ('ailed Phulmatl Devi, hears a short dedicatory inscription in 
characters of the fifth century,” that is to say, about contemporary with Pa -Man. 
(“Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions,” p. 271.) 
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most probably tbe latter. The former is about 21 miles, and 
the latter about 28 miles, in a direct line from Kanauj. 
Bangarmau is only about two miles south-east from Newal, 
and the two places, in fact, form -a single': .site, JogI Kot, 
about five miles north-east of Bangarmau, maybe regarded as 
a suburb of the old city, and as the A-le : 'uf'Fa-hian. Both 
Kewal and Bangarmau are on the ancient line of road 
connecting Mathura, Kanauj, and Ajodhya. Six ferries 
across the Ganges are in the neighbourhood. Sadchankot, 
or Ramkot, on the Sal river, distant about 25 miles in a 
direct line from Kanauj, lies too far east to be A-le. The 
identification by Dr. Inihrer of Safiehankot with Sha-ehe 
is absolutely impossible. 

Practically, the result is that' the A-le of Fa-hian cor- 
responds almost exactly with the Navadevakula of Hiuen 
Tsiang, A-le being Jogl Kot, four and a half miles east of 
Kewal (Sheet 3 of Map of Oudh) and a suburb or appendage 
of the city Navadevakula, which was 20 li (or more than 
three miles) in circuit. From this point the difficulty begins. 

The Chinese texts make Fa-hian go from A-le ten y ojanas 
south-east in order to arrive at “ the great kingdom of 
Sha-che.” This statement takes the traveller to the neigh- 
bourhood of Datauli in the Bai Bareli District. This 
village, Datauli, occupies a favourable position at a point 
where five important roads meet, eight miles north-west 
from the ancient crossing-place at Dalmau. Enins are 
known to exist at Sit than pur, north-west, and at Bahai, 
south-east of Datauli, 1 do not know whether or not there 
are signs of antiquity at Datauli itself. 1 

The Comm text gives the distance from A-le to Sha-che 
as three, instead of ten yojanm . This statement brings the 
traveller either to Pariar on the Ganges, opposite Bithur, 

_ 1 These places will he found on Sheet 5 of the Map of Oudh. Datauli, being 
situated at a point where five roads meet, one of which comes from Dalmati ©hat 
and another from Baksar Ghat, was probably in ancient times a place of some 
importance. It is now only a village. Bahai, which lies between Datauli and 
Dalmau, lias two large mounds strewn with bricks. There are ruins also at 
Sarhanpur and other places in the neighbourhood. Dalmau, which I have 
visited, is a Very ancient place. A considerable fair is held there annually. 
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or to Unwan, on the high road to Undo, about six miles 
north-east of Pariar. Ancient remains exist at Makhi, 
IuTo, and probably other places near Unwan. Pariar is 
a sacred bathing-place, and was the scene, according to 
tradition, of a great, battle in the olden timed 
^ The topographical details given by Fa- hum concerning 
Sba-che are so meagre that the site of almost any ancient 
town would suit his description, which merely mentions 
the spot where Buddha s tooth-brush became a treed and 
the usual stupas commemorating the places where the four 
Buddhas walked and sat. 

Shd-che is not mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, and does not 
appear to have been visited by him. Consequently, it is 
impossible to check _Fa-hian’s statements and to decide 
which distance from A-le to Sha-che is correct — ten yojanas 
or three. There is no difficulty in finding an ancient site 
at either distance. I feel indisposed to believe that before 
turning northwards to hravastl, Fa-hian went so far south 
as the neighbourhood of Daln.au, and I am inclined to 
accept the Corean text as correct, and to place Slm-che at 
or near Unwan, which stands at a point where four roads 
meet, exactly 21 miles from Bangarmau, and about the same 
distance from Jogl Kot, or A-le. Local research is required 
to determine which of the ancient sites in the neighbourhood 
of Unwan should he accepted ns the equivalent of Sha-che. 
For geographical purposes JJmvan may be accepted as 
sufficiently accurate. From Unwan to the probable site of 
SnivastT the distance in a north-easterly direction is about 
132 miles as measured on the map, or some 18 or 
13 yojanas . 

An obvious error in the distance and hearing of & avast I 


„ by Fttrer in “Monumental Antiquities ami Inscriptions,” 

J ' " “- Fm ^formation that remains exist at Makhi and ItSo 1 am indebted 

, * ,T° e ^‘ L , mvfm is situated in about lat. 26° 11' N., Jong. 80° 27' E.. and 

about Id miles a little east of north from Cawuporo. 

,,, " Ph ! legend was attached to many widely separated places, and 

does not help to hx the position of Sha-che. In using iho spoiling feba-cho 
I tollow Legge. Ihc name is spelled Slm-chi and Sha-chih by ol her translators. 



from Shii-che unfortunately exists in all the texts of Fa-hian, 
and prevents us from determining the position of Sha-che by 
a cross measurement The text makes the traveller to say 
that going from Sha-che to the south for eight yojanas he 
came to the city of Sravasti, in the kingdom of Kosala. 

This bearing and this distance are manifestly and admittedly 
erroneous. In a later passage (ehs. xxi and xxii) Fa-hian 
correctly places Sravasti nearly 13 yojanas north-west of 
Kapilavastu, which agrees with Hiuen Tsiang’s estimate 
that Kapilavastu was “ 500 li or so 99 south-east from the 
stupa of Kasyapa Buddha near Sravasti. The site of 
Kapilavastu being now known with certainty, we know - ^ ■ - 
that Sravasti must be looked for at a distance of about 4 
84-90 miles from Kapilavastu in a north-westerly direction. 
Consequently no further argument is needed to prove the 
existence of a glaring error in the statement of the bearing 
and distance of Sha-che from Sravasti as given in the texts 
of Fa-hiaxFs book. 

Sravasti, by reason of its position in relation to Kapilavastu, 
unquestionably lay in a north-easterly direction from Sha-che, 
whether that place is to be looked for at Unwan or at 
Dataull. From Unwan the direct distance to the probable 
site of Sravasti, north-east, is about 132 miles, or 18 yojanas. 

From Dataull the distance w r ould be about 35 miles, or 
five yojanas, greater. 

As already observed, I am inclined to place Sha-che in 
the neighbourhood of Unwan. I would therefore correct 
Fa-hiaihs bearing and distance of Sravasti from Sha-che by 
substituting “to the north-east 99 and “18 (or 19) yojanas 99 
for the -words “ to the south ” and “ 8 yojanas ” 

Hiuen Tsiang approached Sravasti by a different route, 
travelling from KausambI, via Kasapnra and Yisakha. He 
crossed the river, as I have shown, at almost certainly either 
Baksar or Dalmau. The distance in a northerly direction to 
Kasapnra is not stated. I think Hiuen Tsiang kept a 
considerable distance east of Fa-hian ? s route, and con- 
sequently did not go near Sha-che. Kasapura may very 
plausibly be identified -with the group of ruins centreing .. 
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round Molianlalganj, which are described as follows by 
Dr. Fiihrer: — 

“ Molianlalganj, tahsil, 14 miles south of Laklmau, is built on 
the land of the old village of Chorhan-ka-Mau, which, however, 
is devoid of any remains ; but the pargana of Molianlalganj abounds 
in about 20 old dihs y which are sometimes of great elevation and 
extent. They are quite deserted, and the only signs of the ancient 
habitations are the broken bricks which lie scattered over the 
mounds, and occasionally a hut on the summit devoted to some 
deified hero, who is worshipped under the title of Bir. These 
mounds are usually ascribed to the Bhars [sb?] ; but they are in 
fact the deserted sites of Buddhist towns and forts. The greatest 
of these mounds are at Paharnagar Tikuria, Siris, and Nagram. 

“Nagram, the ancient Nalagrama, possesses the ruins of a large 
fort, the site of which, a high mound in the centre of the village, 
still exists. It seems to have fallen in the track of Sa’id [.sdfj 
S alar’s invasion ; for on the mound of the fort are the dargahs of 
Munarwar and Anwar Shahids, and outside [are] the tomb of 
Piran Haji Bard, and a Ganj Shahidan. A very interesting hanhar 
image, representing Siva and Parvati, has lately been dug out of 
the fort mound, and has been placed in the Lucknow Museum.” 1 

KursI, in the Barabankl District, about 27 miles in 
a direct line from Molianlalganj, corresponds admirably 
in position with Visakha, which was 170 or 180 U (less 
than 80 miles) from Kasapura. 

Dr. Fiihrer describes KnrsI as follows : — 

“ Eursi, town in tahsil Fathpur, lat. 27° 8' N., long. 81° 9' E., 

- • • . is perched on a high dih, the site of an old fort, said 

to have been called Kesrigarh. The only objects of interest are 
the masjid of Siraj -ud-din, built during the reign of Shah Jahan 
in a.h. 1063 ; a masjid in Qazl tola, built during the reign of 

1 “ Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions,” p. 267. In this work the 
compiler persistently lias used the mis -spellings Blair for Blmr and Said for 
Sayyid. 

Mohanlalganj will he found on Sheet 3 of the Surveyor General’s Map of 
Oudh (four miles to the inch). One of the four roads which meet there comes 
from Baksar Ghat. Nagram is about il miles south-east of Mohanlfilganj. 
Paharnagar is . about seven and a half miles a little east of north from the same 
centre, and Siris about seven miles a little east of south from the same. Of 
course, I. cannot pretend to say which of the numerous mounds actually represent 
Kfriapnra. I do not know whether or not there is authority for giving Nalagrfuna 
as the Sanskrit equivalent of Nagram. 
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’Alain gir ; and the masjid of Sa adat All Khan, erected in 
a.h. 1193, as is apparent from the Persian inscriptions inside these 
buildings. 

“About two miles to the north of Xursi lies the Tillage of 
Mansar, or Hah sand, on a very high brick-covered dih of great 
extent, and below it on the north is a huge well built of slabs of 
lumbar , and ascribed to the Bhars [ sie\ . The tomb of Sa’id [&%c] 
Kur Ah Shah, who is revered as a shahid , is a commonplace 
building. At the neighbouring village of Gfhugtir there is another 
large brick-strewn mound.” 1 

I cannot affirm positively that the ruins near Mohan - 
lalganj and Kursi respectively are those of Kasapura and 
Yisakha. Ruined cities are too numerous in Oudh to 
warrant hasty assumptions that sites which suit fairly well 
in geographical position are necessarily the precise sites 
sought for. But I feel confident that the direction in which, 
both Kasapura and Yisakha should be looked for has been 
indicated with approximate correctness. The exact sites 
cannot be determined without detailed local research. 2 
Yisakha must be sought within a distance of 15 or 20 miles 
from Lucknow, to the north or north-east. I have selected 
Kursi as the site because it is about 16 miles from Lucknow, 
a little to the east of north, and is on a main road. The 
ancient lines of road have often remained unchanged to 
the present day. Kasapura must be sought about 80 miles 
south or south-west from Yisakha, that is to say, between 
Lucknow and the Ganges, and not more than 15 miles from 
Lucknow. 

Fa-hian (eh. xxi), travelling south-east from the city of 
Sravasti for twelve yqjanm (84-90 miles), came to the birth- 
place of Krakucanda Buddha, called Na-pei-kea (Legge). 
Less than a yojana (say five or six miles) north from this 
place lay the town, the birthplace of Kanakamuni Buddha, 
from which Ivapilavastu lay less than a yojana to the east. 

1 “Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions,” p. 264. Kursi will be found 
on the same sheet of the map as Mohaiilftlganj. 

2 Mahoiia, hit. 27 G 5' K., long. 80° 55' situated 15 miles north of Lucknow, 
is another possible site for Yisakha. Several mounds of ruins are in the 
neighbourhood (Fuhrer, p. 267). 
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The LuinbinI Garden, the scene of the birth of.' Gautama 
Buddha, lay about 50 U (eight or nine miles) further oast. 

Hiuen Tsiang (Beal, ii, 13) reckons the distance to Kapila- 
■vastu as about 500 U (84 to 90 miles) from the stupa of 
Kasvapa Buddha, which stood to the north of a town about 
10 /<■ (three miles) north-west of SravastL Five hundred U 
of Hiuen Tsiang are the regular equivalent of 12 t/ojanas 
of Fa, -hian. The two travellers, therefore, agree substantially 
in their accounts of the bearing and distance of Ivapilavastu 
from SravastL 

But Hiuen Tsiang (Beal, ii, 24) places the Lumbinf 
Garden at a distance of SO or 90 K (about 16 miles) to the 
north-east of the “ arrow-well ” near Kapila vastu. In this 
detail the later pilgrim is the more correct. We know the 
position of the Lumbinf Garden with certainty, owing to the 
recent discovery of the Asoka pillar there. Wo know for 
a like reason the exact position of the stupa of ICanakamuni, 
and we therefore know the position of Kapila vastu. 1 

The site of the Lumbinf Garden is a mound of ruins 
about 120 paces in length and breadth, situated about half 
a mile west of north from the village of Padaria. 

Padaria (Parana), in Nepal, in approximately lat. 27° 30' N. 
and long. 83° 18' E. The mound is within a loop of the 
Tilar Nadi (the River of Oil), which surrounds it on three 
sides, and lies just outside the edge of Sheet 102 of the 
Indian Atlas. It is about five miles from the British border, 


1 I visited the site of the Lumbim Garden in October, 1897, and 
Nigllva (Kanaka, muni) and Ivapilavastu in January, 1898. Ivapilavastu is 
on the east or left bank of the Bfmganga river, about II miles from the 
frontier, 17 miles north from Mr. Peppehs house at Birdpur, and 31 miles in 
a north-westerly direction from U£ka railway station. Dr. Fiihrer erroneously 
states the distance from Uska as 38 miles. The ruins of Kapila vastu extend 
for several miles east and west in the forest. Their breadth from north to south 
is comparatively small. My visit was confined to the western extremity of 
- wt;. t he city , near the Banganga. 'Dr. Fiihrer was then engaged in excavating 

series of small square stupas, which seem to be those commemorating the 
augliter of the Sakyas. The bricks at Ivapilavastu are only 12" x V'\ The 
* ©v feeks the A^oka period are 16" x 9" in the Piprahwa stupa excavated by 

§7 A*, ®/. , JVIr. Pepp6, and those at Pataliputra are often much larger. I visited the 

•••• '• excavations at Pat Uiputra in November, 1897. 
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and a, bout six miles from Dulha House, the residence of 
Mr. Ricketts, manager for Mr. Gibbons. 

Measuring back from this fixed point to Kapilavastu, as 
determined by the Niglxva pillar near Kanaka muni’s stupa, 
and by Hiuea Tsiang’s itinerary, and thence north-west 
£S 500 U or so” (13 yojanas nearly in Fa-hian), we reach 
a point in Nepalese territory near the foot of the hills and 
not many miles from the Nepalganj Road Station, on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway, which station is distant 
about 163 miles from Gorakhpur. 

Being convinced by a careful study of the maps and the 
data given by the Chinese pilgrims that Set (Sahet) Mahet, 
the reputed site of Sravasti, 1 could not possibly be the 
real site, which must be not far from Nepal ganj, I determined 
to verify my deductions at the earliest opportunity. 

By the kind offices of Colonel H. Wylie, then Resident 
at Kathmandu, the necessary passes for Dr. Yost 2 and myself 
were granted by the Prime Minister of Nepal. At the 
end of October, 1897, we managed to arrange the trip, which 
I now proceed to describe from notes recorded, with the 
concurrence of Dr. Yost, on the evening of the 29th October, 
while all details were fresh in our memory. I venture 
to head the narrative as that of 


The Discovery of Bra vast! 


“ Dr. Yost and I left Nepfdganj Road railway station on the 
morning of the 28th October, 1897, and marched with elephants 
and a light camp via Nepalganj to Bala pur. 

“ The distance from, the railway station to the town of Nepalganj 
is about four miles east of north along a good road. Having 
paid our respects to the local Nepalese Suba, or District Officer, 
we proceeded along a bad road, which was in many places flooded, 
about six miles, in a direction a little north of east, to Jxam&i. 


1 Cunningham, “Reports,” i, 330; xi, 96. Set Mahet is too near' Kapila- 
vastu and is" in the wrong direction, 

2 Dr, Yost, Civil Surgeon, of Honda in Ondh, is known to the numismatic 
world as a learned and accurate student of Indian Muhammadan coins. His 
native agents collected some preliminary information, which, though not accurate, 
was of much sendee in guiding our local inquiries. 
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This village, a poor place, stands on a low mound which seems 
to be mostly natural, although another mound to the south contains 
potsherds, and is at least in part artificial. The DhunrahS Nadi 
flows to the west of the village. 

“ We pitched our camp in a grove near Balapur, at a distance 
of about half a mile east of north from Eamdi, and about the same 

distance west of the Sidhania ferry over the Bapti. 

“The edge of the forest comes down close to the village of 
Balapur. At a point in the forest distant about half a mile* from 
the village, we found a very extensive area of low mounds running 
approximately from south-west to north-east. Though we could 
not determine the exact extent of these ruins, we satisfied 
ourselves as to their large dimensions by walking about them for 
nearly an hour. This site appears to be extremely ancient. It is 
covered with forest in many places all but impenetrable, and 
is deeply scored by watercourses. Ho distinct traces of any 
separate building could be made out. The whole area was worn 
down by the action of the weather, and the bricks on the surface 
were, for the most part, reduced to gravel. We picked up some 
small and much defaced fragments of terra-cotta figures, indicating 
the existence of decorated buildings. " * 

Bj foicing our way through dense jungle across ravines we 
reached at a distance about four miles from Balapur, in a north- 
easterly direction on the bank of the llaptl, a spot known as 
Intfuva (i.o. brick ruins), and found there a small, and low circular 
brick structure about 30 feet in diameter. This building, except 
m so far as it has been opened on the south side down to 
ground-level by treasure-seekers, is in good order, and is certainly 
a stupa. of early date. The bricks arc large slabs, measuring nine 
inches m width. Ho specimen on the surface was sufficiently 
perfect to allow of its length being determined. 

“ Another mound of brickwork, not so well preserved, was noticed 
to the south of the stupa, and fragments of brick and potsherds are 
discernible in the river bank for about half a mile southwards 
and to the depth of many feet. Wo were informed that the 
remains were formerly much more extensive. They have been 
largely eroded by the river, which runs at this spot with great 
force down a rather steep incline, and is still daily cutting into the 
bank and destroying trees. We were told of masonry wells which 
for a long time stood out in the river bed and have recently 
been earned away. The Bapti turns to the south just above 
Intiiwa, and at the bend must be two or three miles in width. 
The hanks are covered with forest in all, directions, both above 
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and below the bend. We heard of ruins at Nania, north of the 
bend, arid also at Pararl, to the north of Nania. 

“ Our investigations had to be hurriedly closed by the approaching 
darkness of night, and it was dark before we reached our tents. 

The people in Nepal are very timid about giving information 
Europeans, and we were consequently unable to extend our 
researches. Enough, however, was learned to prove beyond doubt 
that Intawa marks the site of an extremely ancient and com 
siderable settlement on the west bank of the Raptl. 1 

“From native information we gathered that very extensive remains 
exist buried in the forest north-west of Balapur and west of Intawa. 

The remains are said to extend over twelve villages in Tappa 
Bhaimrihar. We ascertained the names of seven of these villages, 
namely, Khajura, Mandadih, Chakla-Mahadeo, Karr Langri, Ijarwa, 
Kumdhik, and I mill a. Kurndhik is the name given to the tract of 
forest south and south-west of Intawa. So far as we saw, the only -dzULs-.., 
inhabitants are a few wandering herdsmen occupying temporary 
huts. Many mounds exist in the Kumdhik region, but a hasty 
glance at some of them while passing through dense forests did 
not enable us to determine whether any of them were artificial 
or not. Shisham ( Dalbergia sissoo) trees are numerous, 
like the descendants of planted trees. 

“ The remains at Khajura are said to cover a, very large area, 
to be the most extensive of all. The position of Khajura was 
indicated as being about a kos in a northerly direction from Balapur. 

The positions of Khajura, Balapur, Kamdl, and Intawa are marked 
with approximate correctness in the accompanying map. They are 
not marked on the original map, and having little time and n 
surveying instruments, we could not determine positions with 
absolute accuracy. 

“We heard vague accounts of some sort of ancient building at 
Mandadih, which lies somewhere west of Khajura, and about live 
miles in a north-westerly direction from Balapur. 

“ Bums are said to exist at another Balapur near the base of the 
hills. 

“ The distance from Balapur to the foot of the hills seemed to be 
about sixteen miles, although the map makes it much less. It 
must be remembered that the portion of the map based on actual 
survey comprises only a narrow strip, up to about the latitude of 


1 There are indications of old river beds near Balapur and Kamdl which 
may possibly mean that at some remote period the river flowed further west 
than it now does. It is now moving westwards. 
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NepalganJ, adjoining the present border. This strip was at one 
time British territory, and was ceded to Nepal. 

“ The tract at the foot of the hills is said to be named Udain, and 
the road into the hills ascends from ObarT. 

“ The general result of our inquiries and observations is, that ruins 
extend for a distance of six or seven miles in a northerly direction 
from Ivamdi and Balapur, where our camp was, and for a distance 
of several miles west from In taw ft, which now stands on the bank 
of the river. 

u The indications point to the existence of an extensive city with 
outlying towns and buildings occupying the tract between Balapur 
and the hills which is now covered with dense forest. 

“ "We are of opinion that the remains in that tract which we saw 
and heard of are certainly the remains of the great city of Sravasti, 
■which was already in ruins when Fa-hian visited it in or about 
a. d, 406. 1 No surprise need be felt at the fact that the remains 
of a city so long desolate are now indistinct and inconspicuous.” 


Although it is impossible at present to identify particular 
buildings at the site of Sravasti, it is desirable that the 
future explorer should know exactly what he has to look 
for. The ruins of the buildings in and around the 
Jetavana must form an immense mass extending over 
a wide area. It will be observed that the two pilgrims 
differ widely in their statements as to the distance of the 
town of Kasyapa Buddha, which Fa-hian calls Too-wei 
(Legge). If the distance of “16 U or so,” or three miles, 


1 “After Fa-hian set out from Ch’ang-gan, it took him six years to reach 
Central India ; stoppages then extended over (other) six years ; and on his return 
it took him three years to reach Ts’ing-chow.” (Oh, xl; Legge, p. 115.) 

Fa-hian started on his journey “in the second year of the period Ilwang-che, 
being the lielme year of the cycle.” Legge interprets this to mean a.i>. 399 
(p. 9). Giles (p. x) points out that there may be an error of a year. 
“The reason is that at the above period the various States were separated from 
and contending with each other, and the style of the reign was recklessly changed, 
sometimes annually, sometimes even oftener, without there being any fixed rule.” 
Fa-hian, therefore, started in either a.d. 399 or 400, and reached the valley 
of the Ganges, which he calls Central or Mid-India, six years later. His journey 
to Sravasti must have occupied a considerable time. He cannot have arrived 
there earlier than a.d. 405 or 408. 
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given by Hiuen Tsiang be correct, Mancladih may prove 
to be Too-ivei. We beard vague rumours of the existence 
of a conspicuous building at Man dad ill. The so-called 
“ditches ” of Devadatta, Kukali, and Chan sea will probably 
prove to be deep pools in a ndla or ravine running north 
and south. The dry lake may possibly still be traceable. 
But the dense jungle and the decayed state of the ruins 
will always oppose great difficulties in the way of detailed 
identifications. The city seems to have extended to the 
RaptI, which has carried away the eastern parts. 

The frequent references in the Buddhist sacred books to 
SravastI do not, so far as I know, give any geographical 
or topographical information of value. 

The legend of Praraati and Navamalika, daughter of 
Dharoiavardhana, King of SravastI, proves that the writer 
knew that the city was on the bank of a river, but does not 
name the river. 1 

The Dighwa-Dubauli copper -plate inscription of the 
Maharaja Mahendrapala, dated in (Harsh a) Samvat 155 
(a.d, 701), from the Saran District, records that the village 
of Panlyakagrama (1. 8) in the SravastI bhultfi, and belonging 
to the Yalavika visaya , which lay in the SravastI mandala, 
was given by Mahendrapala. 2 

The local names here mentioned may possibly be at some 
time identified. Panlyakagrilma should now be represented 
by Panivaon or some similar form. The exact meanings of 
the technical terms bhitldi, visaya, and mandala are, I believe, 
not known. 

1 Weber, IJeber das Daeakum am- Caritam,” in Indiseke Streifon, Berlin, 
lSGS. 1 am indebted to Dr. Hoey for this reference. 

“ Indian Antiquary, vol. xv (1886), p. 107. 






Art. XXII. — Kapilavastu in the Buddhist Booh. 

By T. Watters. ; : 

The recent discoveries in Nepal associated with the name of 
I)r. Fn liver, Archaeological Surveyor in the employment of 
the Government of India, may lead at an early date to 
a revival of interest in the life of the historical Buddha, 
distinguished generally by the names Gautama and Sakya- 
muni, and in the district in which he is supposed to have 
been born. 

The first of these discoveries was an Asoka pillar, found in 
1893 near the tank of Nigliva, a village in the Nepalese 
Terai (or Tarai), about 3? miles to the north-west of the 
TJska station of the North Bengal Railway. This pillar has 
an inscription which records that King Asoka, fourteen years 
after he had ascended the throne, personally worshipped the 
tope of the Buddha Konakamana, and added to it for the 
second time. From the travels of the Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-hsien and Yuan-chuang 1 we learn to some extent how 
this tope stood with respect to the site of Kapilavastu, visited 
by them. ' Then last year the official explorers discovered 
in the same district another Asoka pillar, also bearing an 
inscription. In this second inscription the king states that 
he set up this pillar in the Lummini village (presumed to be 
not far from Kapilavastu) at the very spot- where Sakyamuni 
Buddha was born. Further investigations, we are iuformed, 
are to be made in this interesting district, and these may 
lead to more discoveries of still greater importance. The 


1 The common ways of writing the names of these pilgrims are IVhien and 
nioiieii-Tlisang ; they are also written Fa Hien (or Ilian) and Ilmen T, slang. 
In Chinese the name of the former is written M and that of the latter 

X (also g) 
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ruins in the neighbourhood are said to be very extensive, 
and. it is not unlikely that among., them some. more,. old; 
inscriptions may be found. 

While waiting for the results of future explorations, 
however, we may find it profitable to make a, review of the 
information we have about the city and district of K api la- 
vast n, and the connection of Gautama Buddha therewith. 
This in formation, unfortunately, is for the most part of 
a most unsatisfactory nature, being chiefly to be found in 
legends and romances, about which it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether they are in any degree based on facts, and 
in narratives partly derived from the romances or other 
questionable sources. These narratives are to he .found in 
the various editions of the Vinaya, and in other canonical 
works. There are also incidental notices to be found in these 
treatises of Buddha’s visits to various towns and cities, and 
of Ms travels as a religious teacher. It is not to he supposed, 
however, that all these notices and records are to be regarded 
as authentic narratives of facts. They were probably believed 
to be true by the hearers and the narrators, but wo have no 
means of deciding when they are and when they are not 
correct information. 

The statements and opinions given in the following pages 
are mainly derived from Buddhist books in Chinese trans- 
lations. These books are of very unequal value, and they 
often vary to a remarkable degree in their descriptive and 
narrative passages. It often seems to be impossible to 
reconcile their conflicting statements, or to regard them as 
being derived from a common original No attempt can be 
made here to account for these discrepancies, or to estimate 
the correct value of the testimony of the various authorities. 
Our task is simply to try and find out what these scriptures 
tell us about the town and district of Kapilavastu in the 
lifetime of Gautama Buddha., and his connection with them. 

The periods about which the few Pali and Sanskrit books 
quoted in the following pages were composed may be regarded 
as tolerably well known. For Hie works which are to be 
found only in Tibetan and Chinese translations we have only 
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the dates of the translations with occasional scraps of in- 
formation as external evidence, and in a few cases the 
probable period of the composition is indicated by the 
contents. Such popular books as Hardy’s “ Manual of 
Buddhism/’ Foucaux’s “ Rgya Tcher Rol Pa/’ and Mr. Beal’s 
“ Romantic History” are supposed to be familiar to the 
reader, and little reference is made to them here. The works 
principally used as authorities are Chinese translations of 
Buddhist books not generally accessible, and belonging 
largely to the Tinaya and Agama compilations oil one hand, 
and to the group of Romances on the other . 1 


Opjgin and Supposed Site of Kapilavastu 


The legends and romances about the great religious 
reformer of India known as Gautama Buddha describe him 
as having been born in the Lumbini Garden, near the city of 
Kapilavastu. This city, according to the mythical accounts 
of the Buddha’s royal ancestors, had been founded by the 
sons of an Ikshvuku king of the Solar race. The king, who 
reigned at Potalaka according to some or at Saket according 
to others, yielding to the intrigues of his queen or concubine, 
drove his four sons into exile. These princes, accompanied 
by their sisters and a large retinue, went northwards, and 
after a long journey halted at a pleasant suitable site near 
the hermitage of a rishi named Kapiia. The rishi welcomed 
the exiles, and with solemn rite gave over to them a piece of 
ground on which to settle and build their city. When the 
city was laid out and occupied, the settlers called it in 
gratitude Kapilavastu or Kapilanagara, from the name of 
their kind patron. This happened in. a period of remote 
antiquity. 

The city of Kapilavastu thus founded was, according to 
the generally received accounts, situated near or at the 


1 The texts used are those of the reeenfc Japanese revised edition of the 
collection of Buddhist books kept in the libraries of the monasteries in China, 
Japan, and Korea. References are given, however, to Mr. Bunyio Nanjio’s 
valuable Catalogue, and the dates of the translations are taken from* that work. 
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southern slopes of the Himavat mountains, and in the 
kingdom of Kosala. It was on the banks of a river, it had 
a lake (or pond), and it was on the borders of a copse of saka 
or teak trees. In the Chinese translations the ri ver on which 
the city stood is called Bhagira or Bhagirathi or Ganges, 
and the name Kohini for it does not seem to occur . 1 

It must be noticed, however, that in some of the Chinese 
texts the site of Kapilavastu is placed in a district to the 
north of the Himavat, the royal exiles being represented as 
having crossed this range and settled on the south side of 
a mountain beyond. Thus, according to one version of the 
story, Siddhartha (the Buddha), replying to King Bimbisara’s 
questions about his home and family, says : “I was born to 
the north of the Snow Mountains in the Sakka country, in 
the city of Kapilavastu ; my father’s name is Suddhodana, 
and the family name is Gautama .” 2 This conflict of 
authorities as to whether Kapilavastu was to the south or the 
north of the Himavat mountains is interesting in connection 
with circumstances to be related hereafter. But the majority 
of texts is in favour of the supposition that the city was 
situated on or near the southern slopes of these mountains. 

Accepting this theory, however, when we try to learn 
from the Buddhist scriptures the precise situation of 
Kapilavastu with respect to other towns and cities, we are 
rather disappointed. We are told, for example, that it was 
in the centre of the world or of Jambudvlpa , 3 a description 
very unsatisfactory from a geographical point of view. 
More precise statements place the city not in Kosala but 
in the Vrijjian country, and the “ Ohang-a-han-ching 99 
makes it to have been situated not far from Pava, a con- 
siderable town of that country . 4 These statements are of 

1 Fo-pen-hsmg-chi-ching, eh. 4 (Bunyio Nanjio’s Catalogue, Ho. 680, 
tr. 587), here quoted by the short title “ Hsing-chbching.” Bunyio Hanjio’s 
Catalogue is quoted by the abbreviation “ Bun.” 

2 Mi - sha- sai - h o - hiii - wu - f §n - lii, eh. 15 (Bun., Ho. 1,122, tr. 424), here quoted 
by its usual short title “Wu-ten Yiuaya ” ; Ssu-iou-lu-taing, eh. 31 (Bun., 
Ho. 1,117, tr, 405), here quoted by the short title “ Ssu-fon Ywaya.” 

3 I'flru-pMi-sa-pen-ehu-ehing, p, 2 (Bun., Ho. 509, tr. about 314); Hsiu- 
hsing - pen-cli* i -clung, ch. 1 (Bun., Ho. 664, tr. 197), the “Oharya-uidunu-sutra.” 

1 Ohuug-a-lmu-elung, ch, 12 (Bun., Ho. 5-Jo, tr. 413). 
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importance, as we shall see at a subsequent stage. From 
Sravasfci, the capital of Kosala, to Kapilavastu was a journey 
of three days for Suddhod ana’s messenger, but one of seven 
days and nights for the wretched old king Prasenajit and 
his queen when fugitives . 1 From the two Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-hsien and Yuan-ehiiang (Iliouen Thsang) we learn that 
the Kapilavastu which they visited was about ninety miles 
distant from Sravasti in a south-easterly direction . 2 From 
Rajagriha to Kapilavastu the distance was, according to 
the “ Jataka,” sixty yojanas (no direction being stated), 
according to the “ Hsing-chi-ching” ten yojanas, and ac- 
cording to some other authorities fifty yojanas, the “ Using- 
chi-eh ing” placing the former city to the south of the 
latter . 3 In the “ Sutfca Nipata 99 certain Brahmins setting 
out from the neighbourhood of Alaka in the Deccan, made 
a pilgrimage to Buddha at Sravasti (Savatti) and hack. 
Their route lay by Ujjeni and other places to Kosambi and 
Safeet, thence on to Savatthi, Setavyam, Kapilavatthu, a^d. 
Kusinara, and round to Pava and Vesali, the Magadhaii 
city, and the Stone Chaitya . 4 Dr. Oldenberg is evidently 
satisfied with the simple enumeration of places in this 
passage, but it cannot be said to add much to our knowledge 
and it is apparently second-hand. ^ 

It is not necessary here to refer at length to the identifica- 
tion of the site of Kapilavastu made by Mr. Carlleyle and 
accepted by General Cunningham. The discovery of the 
Asoka pillars in the neighbourhood of Nigllva shows us 
that the Kapilavastu of Asoka and the Chinese pilgrims 
■was in that district. “ Nigllva is a small Nepalese' village 
in the Tarai, or lowland below the hills, in the Tahsil 
Taulehva of Zilla Butwal, about thirty-eight miles north-west 

1 Ken-pen-sbuo-i-clVie-yu-pii-p^-ua-ye, P'o-seng-shi, cli, 9 (Bun., No. 1.123, 
tr. 710). This and thq other portions of the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin School 
are here quoted by the short title “ Sarvata Vinaya, w with the title of each 
section added. IJu-li-waug-ching (Bun., No. 671, tr. about 300). 

2 Fo-kuo-chi, eli. 22 ; Hsi-yu-chi, eh. 6. 

3 I ataka (ed. Fausbdll), vol, i, p. 87 ; IIsing-cM-ching, chs. 23, 37; Ching- 
fan-wang-pan-nie-p^n-ching (Bun., No. 732, tr. 455), 

4 Sutta Nipata, p. 184 (P.T.S.) ; Oldenberg’s 61 Buddha, * T S. 110 (3rd edition). 
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of the Uska Bazar station on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway.” Paderia, the site of the Lumbini 
Garden, is about two miles north of the town of Bhag- 
vampur in the same district. Here, we are told, are the 
ruins of Kapilavastu covering an immense space, u to 
be traced over a length of seven English miles and 
a breadth of about three English miles.” 1 

We should remember, however, that Kapilavastu is not 
represented in all the Buddhist scriptures as a large and 
flourishing city endowed with many monasteries and other 
public buildings. In most of the romances and in the 
descriptions taken from or founded on these, it is generally 
a great and glorious city with the magnificence becoming 
a royal capital. But in several treatises it is also represented 
as a small unimportant town without any attractions. 
According to a legend given in the “ Sarvata Vinaya ” it 
was insufficient for the wants of the young Sakya colonists 
even at a very early period of their history. In that work 
we read that when the families of the Ikshvaku princes 
were growing up Kapila complained that their noise 
disturbed bis religious exercises. He proposed to go away, 
but the Sakyas persuaded him to remain, and he assigned 
them a good site at a short distance from his hermitage. 
Here the city was built to which Kapil a’ s name was given, 
and it was occupied hy the families of the exiles. But this 
city was soon found to be too small, and the families had 
to remove to another place, where under the guidance of 
a deva they settled and built a new city, which they called 
Devadaha, This is the Kola and Vyaghrapattha (or Vya- . 
ghrapur) of various treatises, and a different origin for it 
is given in several other legends. Again, in certain Abhi- 
dharma treatises, such as the “ Ta-ehih-tu-lun,” we find 
Kapilavastu referred to as a small town inferior to Sravasti, 
and in some enumerations of the great cities of “ Central 

1 “ The Birthplace of Gautama Buddha,” by Y. A. Smith, in Journal R.A.S., 
July, 1897, p. 916; Biihler, in Situ. K. A. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil. hBt., 
J ternary 7, 1897. 
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India” its name does not appear. 1 It is true/ however, 
that Ananda is made to describe it as a beautiful and 
splendid city. 

As we have seen, some Chinese translations of Buddhist 
texts put Kapilavastu far north beyond the Snow Mountains 
(the Hi rna vat or Himalayas). This fact helps to explain 
some extraordinary statements to be found in other Chinese 
books. Thus the Life of the pilgrim Ohih-meng places 
Kapilavastu 1,800 li (about 260 miles) to the south-west of 
a place called ICi-sha ^J>), that is, perhaps, Gesh. In 
this latter country the pilgrim saw the Buddha’s bowl and 
marble spittoon, and at Kapilavastu he saw a hair and a tooth 
of the Buddha, his ushnisha, and his luminous image in the 
rock. The pilgrim Chili-men g was in India about the year 
485 a.d. Then the Life of Buddhabhadra, a contemporary of 
Fa-hsien, describes that man, doubtless on his own testimony, 
as a Sakka, a man of Kapilavastu, and a descendant of Prince 
Amritodana. But this man is also described as having been 
born at the city of Na-k c o-li ($[J PpJ ^fj) in North India. In 
these two narratives Kapilavastu seems to be identified or 
confounded with Sugar, a once famous place in the Jellalabad 
Valley, wrongly identified with the Nagarahara of a later 
Chinese traveller. 2 

For the names Kapila and Kapilavastu the Chinese seem 
to have obtained from their foreign teachers several explana- 
tions more or less correct. Thus we find Ts*ang-s§ (Jfr g») 
or * Azure-colour 9 given as the meaning of Kapila. This 
term ‘ Azure-colour ’ was also applied to the appearance of 
Siddhartha’s face at the end of his long period of fasting and 
self-mortification, and in each case it is expressive of the 
man’s sallow, starved appearance. But Kapila is better 
translated by Huang- fa, or Yellow- Hair, or by Huang-Pou, 
Yellow-Head, and the city is Huang-Pou-chu, as if Kapila- 
vastu, the residence of Kapila. Another interpretation of the 

3 Sarrata Yinaya, P'o-seng-shi, eh. 2; Ta-cluh-txi-lun, eh. 3 (Bun., No. 1,169, 
tr. 4U.5). 

3 Kuo-seng-chuan, chs. 2, 3. ■'///; 
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name of the city is Miao-t6 (#jj? |§), Excellent-virtue or Fine- 
qualities. Then the Kapilavastu district or the Sakka region 
is mentioned by the name Chih-tse-kuo (tjJ; g$), or Red- 
marsh-country, evidently the translation of a Sanskrit term. 
In connection with this last name it may be mentioned that 
in the year a.d. 428 an embassy from Yue-ai (Jf §|), Moon- 
loved, king of the Ka-pd-li (*$n IHJt H) country, arrived in 
China. This country — that is, its capital — was described as 
situated on the side of a lake to the east of a river, and 
surrounded on all sides by dark purplish rocks. Ka-pd-li 
may be for Kapilavastu, or it may be for some other district 
in India, but it could not have been the Kapilavastu visited 
by Fa-hsien, 1 

Kapilavastu as seen and described by Asoka and 
the Chinese Pilgrims. 

As is well known, the great King Asoka is represented as 
having made a personal visit, under the guidance of the 
venerable Sthavira Upagupta, to Kapilavastu and the 
Lumbini Garden. 2 3 Several centuries after his time these 
places were visited by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hsien, and 
two centuries later by another Chinese pilgrim, Yuan-chuaug 
(Hiouen-Thsang). 

It may be useful for us to recall here the various objects 
of Buddhistic interest at Kapilavastu as enumerated in the 
“ Asoka vadana” and in the narratives of the above-mentioned 
Chinese pilgrims. Fa-hsien describes the city as very like 
a wilderness, with no inhabitants beyond the congregation 
of Buddhist monks and a score or two of lay people, and 
all the country round as in a similar state of utter desolation. 
The second pilgrim found all the towns of the district in 
the same deserted condition, but he mentions the foundations 
of the walls of the city as still visible. For his information 

1 Sung shti, eh. 57. The name of this country, Ka-p*i-li, occurs also in 

other Chinese treatises, and it was evidently not Kapilavastu. 

3 Divyavadaun, p. 390 f. ; A-yii-wang'-chxum (Bun., No. 1,459, tr. about 
300) ; A-yu-wang-diiug (Bun., No, 1,343, tr. 512). 
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about these foundations the pilgrim was undoubtedly in- 
debted to the local monks, and all the various sites were 
evidently known only by the memorials which had been 
erected on them. 

At Kapilavastu on the site of Suddhodana’s palace 
Fa-hsien saw a representation of the Prince’s (he. the 
Buddha’s) mother with the Prince about to enter her womb 
on a white elephant. This was apparently seen by Yuan- 
chuang also, who mentions another likeness (or image) of 
the queen and one of the king. Further, Fa-hsien saw 
topes (or chaityas rather) on the spots where the Prince 
outside the east gate of the city saw the sick man and 
told his coachman to drive back, and, it is to be inferred, 
outside the other gates where the old man, the corpse, and 
the religious ascetic were seen. These also are mentioned 
by Yuan- chuang, but Upagupta only pointed out to Asoka 
the place where Siddhartha, oppressed by the thoughts of 
old age, sickness, and death, went away to the forest. The 
two Chinese pilgrims saw the memorial at the place where 
Asita predicted the infant Prince’s future, and this spot 
was also pointed out to Asoka. The pilgrims further 
mention memorials at the places where the Prince, in com- 
petition with his kinsmen, shot the arrow which produced 
a spring of water, where the father met his son when the 
latter was coming to the city for the first time as Buddha, 
and where the 500 young Sakyas were admitted into the 
new Order. Fa-hsien alone mentions a tope at the place 
where, while the Buddha was preaching to the devas, the 
Four Beva-nvjahs guarded the doors so that his father could 
not enter. Both pilgrims tell of the tope at the place 
where the Buddha, sitting* under a banyan (or a large) tree, 
accepted a robe from Prajapatl, the banyan being seen 
apparently by Fa-hsien at least. This tree, according to 
Yuan-chuang, was close to the Monastery of the Banyan 
Park, which he places three or four (i (about two- thirds of 
a mile) to the south of the city. The Nyagrodharama 
(Nigrodharama) or Banyan Park (or Araraa) was to the 
Buddhists one of the most interesting sights of Kapilavastu, 
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and one cannot understand why it is not mentioned ia the 
“Asokavadana.” Here the Buddha sojourned and delivered 
some of his discourses, and "Xuan-chuang saw in it an Asoka 
tope at the spot where the Buddha preached to his father. 
We find the place called the “ Sakyas’ Arama,” and the 
“ Sakyas’ Banyan-Park_Yibara,” but commonly it is simply 
the Banyan Park (or Arama). It is also called in Chinese 
translation the “ To-ken-shu-yuau,” the Park (or Arama) 
of the many-rooted tree. This was evidently a place of resort 
and temporary residence before it had a Buddhist establish- 
ment. It may be doubted whether there ever was any 
building here, at least in the time of the Buddha. We 
are told, indeed, of Suddhodana building a monastery here, 
and 1 uan-chuang makes the Buddha, on the occasion of his 
first visit, stay in the Higrodhamma. But the Buddha is 
generally described as being' in the arama sitting under 
a tree or under the trees. It was in the establishment here 
that he, as the pilgrims narrate, accepted from his devoted 
foster-mother the beautiful vestment which she had made 
lor him, handing it over to the congregation of the brethren. 
Both pilgrims mention the topes which commemorated 
events in the invasion of the city and slaughter of its 
inhabitants by King Virudhika, and of the" one which 
marked the place where the Prince sat under a tree 
(according to the “Asokavadana” a jambu) and watched 
the ploughers at work. Yuau-ehuang alone mentions a 
temple, or chaitya with a representation of the Prince on 
his white horse in the air, that is, in the act of flying over 
the city wall ; also the temple to which the infant Prince 
was borne in order to be presented to the guardian deity. 
This temple was pointed out also by Upagupta to Asoka, 
then still the shrine of the “ Yaksha who gave the Sakyas 
increase,” but in Yuan-ehuang’s time a temple of Malms vara, 
lias pilgrim also tells of a chaitya with representations of 
iuihula and of his mother, not mentioned by Fa-bsien, and 
he alone tells of the Elephant Ditch and the chaitya in which 
the Prince was represented as a schoolboy. The site of the 
schoolroom had been pointed out to Asoka' by his guide. 
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Other places are mentioned in the Asoka romance which 
are not in the narratives of the Chinese pilgrims. These 
are the spot at which King Suddhodana prostrated himself 
in adoration of the infant Prince ; the place at which the 
foster-mother Prajapatl nursed the motherless baby ; the 
place where the boy became accomplished in the arts of 
riding, driving, and the use of arms; the site of his 
gymnasium ; and the place where, encompassed by 100,000 
devas, he enjoyed himself with 60,000 pretty girls. The 
texts from which the Chinese translations were made do 
not make devas attend the Prince while he frolics with 
his maidens. 

Now we cannot fail to observe that all the sites mentioned 
in the Asoka romance, and nearly all those described in 
the narratives of the pilgrims, derive their existence from 
the romances and legends about the Buddha’s birth and 
early life. The romances generally terminate with an 
account of the triumphal return of the Prince as Buddha 
to his native city. As to subsequent events of his life- 
time, the Chinese pilgrims tell us only of memorials 
connected with Yiruclhika’s invasion. This event is not 
referred to in the “ Asoka vadana/’ but, as we shall 
presently see, it is narrated with variations of detail in 
several of the old Buddhist texts. 

On the oilier hand, there were certain objects in or at 
Kapilavastu of which the Asoka romance and the pilgrims’ 
narratives do not make any mention. These objects are 
all referred to in the Buddhist scriptures, and they were 
all connected with the great Master’s career. Now we 
know that Asoka and the pilgrims travelled in India with 
the express purpose of personally visiting the scenes of 
the Buddha’s life and work. So their silence as to the 
sites and other objects now to be mentioned is very note- 
worthy. 

Among the places which the pilgrims might have been 
expected to see and describe, one of the most important 
was the site of the great Santhagara or Assembly Hall. 
This hall, about which Ytum-chuang knew, was built by 
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the Sakyas of Kapilavasfcu in the Buddha's time, and it 
was evidently a large and solid structure with stone 
pavement and furnished with pillars. When it was 
finished the Sakyas of the city decreed that it was not 
to be used by anyone whatever until it had been formally 
opened and used by the Buddha. The use of the hall by 
the young prince Yiriidhika before the inauguration was 
resented by the Sakyas as a desecration, and, according 
to some authorities, led ultimately to the dreadful results 
presently to be described. There is some doubt as to the 
situation of the hall, some texts placing it inside the city, 
and others putting it a short distance outside . 1 

Another very interesting place near the city was the 
“ Sow’s Tank.” By the side of this was the “ A rum a of the 
Parivradjaka tirthikas, called the place of the Sow.” Another 
name for this arama was the “Udumbara ArSraa” of the 
Non-Buddhists (tirthikas). It was near this that Ananda 
found the mangled and scattered remains of the thousands of 
Sakyas killed with cruel torture by King Yiriidhika . 2 

Ihen there was a tope close to a banyan-tree outside that 
gate of the city through which the Prince passed when ho 
went out into the wilderness to seek the way of salvation. 
There was also the tope erected at their city by the Sakyas 
of Kapilavastu over the share of the Buddha’s relics which 
they had obtained from the Mallas of Kusinagara, and of 
this tope or its ruins there should have been mention . 3 

Further, near the Banyan Park was the Alahilvaua or 
Great Wood to which the Buddha sometimes resorted. He 
is represented as passing the afternoon here absorbed in 
religious meditation (that is, sleeping) under a bilva-tree. 
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The Great Wood mav be another name for the Kapilavat 
Wood* in which the Buddha sojourned once with his 500 
arhats. We read also of the “ PH~lo-ye-ehi{ti) ($fc H 1$ ffc) 
Clump,” to which the Buddha walked from the Banyan 
Ararna, and in which he was visited by the Bandapani of 
Kapilavastu. This was perhaps a clump of bilva-trees in 
the Great Wood. 1 

At Kapilavastu there was also the “ Sakyas’ vihara of the 
Bamboo Wood/’ also resorted to by the Buddha for afternoon 
meditation. Here, too, he was visited by the Bandapani of 
the city, who asked him about the essentials of his teaching 
and went away dissatisfied with the answer. We read also 
of the Buddha staying at Kapilavastu in the vihara called 
Ea-lo-cfca-mo- Sh i~ ch in g -she (fjj j |g J§§ fp ff that 
is, perhaps, Kala-Kshama Sakya Vihara, the Vihara of the 
Black-earth Sakyas. Hear this was the “ Kala Sakya 
Vihara, and this also was visited by the Buddha. 2 These 
•were apparently large establishments, with accommodation 
for many bhikshus. Neither in the “ AsokSvadana ” nor in 
the narratives of the Chinese pilgrims have we any reference 
to any of these interesting objects. There were also in the 
immediate vicinity of Kapilavastu other sites, of less im- 
portance perhaps, but hallowed by the presence of the Buddha 
or one or more of his great disciples. These also were 
apparently not pointed out to the pilgrims, and are not 
mentioned in their books. 


Various Places in the Sakya Country. 

The names “ Kapila Country” and “Kapilavastu” are 
sometimes used to denote the city proper and sometimes 
the city together with the district in which it was situated. 
But this district was only part of a large region to which 
the Sakyas gave their name. In this region there were, 
we learn, eight or ten towns in addition to Kapilavastu. 
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We find also certain villages, rivers, parks, and religious 
settlements in it mentioned in the scriptures as having 
been visited by the Buddha or as in some other way 
connected with his life and work. 

The most interesting of these places is the Lumbini 
Garden, the scene of the Buddha’s entrance on his last 
existence. This garden was in the territory of the King 
of Devadaha, and according to the “ Hsing-chi-ching ” 
beyond that city. But it is generally represented as on 
the Kapilavastu side of Devadaha, and in the (< Jataka ” it 
is expressly stated to be between the two cities and used 
by the inhabitants of both. 1 According to the Chinese 
pilgrims the garden lay about 50 U (ten miles) to the 
east of Kapilavastu. The name is found transcribed in 
Chinese in several ways, pointing to differences in original 
authorities. Yuan-chuang, and he alone, writes La-fa-ni 
(J§§ fj$ /g), i.e. Lavanl, the Beautiful Woman; Fa-hsien 
writes Lun-min (or bin) (Iff jg), i.e. Lumin or Lumbin. 
In the “ A-yu-wang-chuan ” we have Lin-mou-ni $ Jg) 
or Lummini, and in the “ A-yu-wang-ehmg ” and other 
books we have Lam-pfi-ni (jgj[, % jg ) or Lumbini. There 
are several other transcriptions, but they all stand for forms 
like Lummini or Lumbini. 

According to some legends the Garden had its name 
from the beautiful queen of the King of Xvoli (or Devadaha), 
the mother of the Buddha’s mother. But in the u A-yu- 
wang-ching ” the name is explained as meaning * the 
place of emancipation/ and we also find the word 
interpreted as denoting mie, tf extinction/ or titan, f cut off.’ 

According to the recent investigations the old name still 
survives in the “Rumindei” of the Nepalese Terai, the 
place in which a pillar has been discovered with an 
interesting inscription. From this inscription we learn 
that King Asoka came to the spot and worshipped at it 
as the place at which the Buddha Sakyamuni was born: 
that the king set up here “a stone pillar with a stone 


1 Jataka, vol. i, p. 52. 
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horse on it, and reduced the land-tax on the Lummini 
village ” because it was the bmfchplace of the Buddha. 
This is said to “set at rest all doubts as to the exact 
site of the traditional birthplace of Gautama Buddha.” 1 
But it would be more correct to say that the inscription, 
if genuine, tells us what was the spot indicated to Asoka 
as the 'birthplace of the Buddha. 

Another important place was the city of the Sakyan 
Kalians, which had its own king or governor. This city 
had the names Kola (or Koli or Koti) and Devadaha and 
Yyaghra-pur (or -patha) . The Chinese pilgrims do not seem 
to have known anything about this city, and they, like some 
other authors, regarded the Lumbini Garden as within the 
territory of the King of Kapilavastu. Yet the Town was 
connected with the history of the Buddha’s ancestors and 
his own life, and it was visited by him. Thus we read 
of him that “once he was staying among the Sakyas in 
their town called Devadaha.” The distance of this town 
from Kapilavastu is given in one treatise as 800 li (about 
160 miles), but in most of the books the distance seems 
to be small. Thus we find the ladies of the two cities 
coming with offerings of flowers to the Buddha in the 
Banyan Arama. 2 

Between the Koli territory and that of Kapilavastu ran 
the river called in the Chinese texts Luhita or Luhoka or 
Luhitaka, that is, Rohifca or Rohitaka, and in the Pali 
texts RohinL At the time of the Buddha’s residence at 
Kapilavastu an enormous hard- wood tree had fallen into 
the river and sent all the water into the Kapilavastu fields, 
leaving the Koli lands without any means of irrigation. 
The inhabitants of the two districts were unable to 
remedy this disaster, and a great feud had arisen. According 
to one account the Buddha, on his arrival, restored peace 
and harmony by good advice. But according to another 
version of the story he hurled the tree of offence up in 


1 V. Smith, in Journal ILA.S., loe. eit. 

2 Shih-erh-yu-ching (Bun., No. 1,374, tr. 392),; Samyut. Nik., 

iv, p. 124. * 


iii, p. 
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the air and caused it to divide, one half falling on the 

Roll’ PH StU Sld H f the river tmd one 0,1 thu Eoli side 
Rockhill gives Ralyanagarbha as the Sanskrit name of the 

tiee but we learn from the “Chung-hsu-ching” that it 
lias Sara (or Sula)-kalyana. This name is translated by 
I-chmg-shan-chien (§ g£), good-solMty. We find mention 
also of a town Lohita, or Lohitaka, visited by Buddha, which 
nas pi-obably on this river. Some authors make the Eohita 
to be the boundary between the Kapilavastu territory and 
that o Sravasti. In one text of the “ Aniigata-vamsa 1 ” we 
ha e the Banyan Ariima placed on a river called the Rohani 
but this is apparently a mistake. 1 

Another river in this country was the A-lu-na, or Aruna 

formed the boundary between the Magadha country 
and the territory of the Sakyas. 2 “ 

At no great distance from Kapilavastn was » place 
which m one treatise is called the town of Ni-k‘an IF hi 
hat perhaps Nigama or Nirgama. I„ ’ 

triV/T 41 Mi - ch “- 1 " « ± m-rm, that 
The II in ' -° r of ,he hut of tile strayed Lord. 

,wi “ rcpre5 ™ ted “ Wp-g in a vi'bdra her. 

, °“ occ “ lon the close of hi, career.' We read 

orAiL I'' a *T « S *>. perhaps Mirnl 

a - 

another Sakyan town of some note! It had a viharaTn 
lot,d gr f ““7* K5 *W“* -sided, and Buddha 

euce lodged here and was visited by King Pra S e„,ji t . 
^ther hakya towns of which we find mention in 'the 
Buddhist scriptures are OTun.pa,' Cbiltninn,' Kkom.dussv 



p rn q x . t & i t, m ri * ’ * 

(P.T S.) ; Journal P.T.S., 1886, p. 53. 

„ ** n §’:P - ch h-cliing, ch. 1 (Bun. JV 0 rift iv 

4 CHuu'w- aPhrm-’chhig, 3 cli A so" ^ Ts^iT' 1 '' 1 7 , - bllflal '* ,, - i ™’ «!>• l<>5. 
chin<? (Bun., Ko, 660 , tr. about 2m * a " lum " clxm ^ ch. 20 ; JFu-slmo-han-t'i 
0 PausboJPs Dh., p. 222. ~ ‘ 


. ■ ^ ; w ± 7 . rr. r % , p« • . 

Jfaj. Nik., vol. i, p. 436 . 
Saniytii Nik., i, p. 184, 
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and one called in Chinese ‘ Yellow Pillow.’ 1 A town 
which in the Chinese texts is Shik-chu, or Stone-Lord, 
that is, Silapati, is evidently that which in Pali is called 
Silavati. 2 We read also of the towns of Hava, in Chinese 
JSfa-ho (|fl5 f{j, in one place JYa-ssu JJJ by mistake), 3 
Sakkara 4 (knovfn only as a correct reading given in 
a note), and Earshaka or Ka-li-sha-ka. 5 This last word, 
■which means ploughing , is the name of the town and 
district to which Suddhodana sent Siddhartha as chief 
magistrate. Here Siddhartha, sitting under a jambix-tree, 
watched the ploughers at their hard work, and gradually 
became absorbed in Samadhi. There was also the Sakya 
town called Ku-lo-pfi-ta-ssii (jj§ ff§ J]!| ^ Sf), which 
perhaps stands for a name like Eaula-bhedas, meaning 
Family-dividing . 6 The Buddha once spent some time in 
this town, and during his visit had an interview with the 
presiding deity of the place. We find mention also of 
a town, apparently a busy trading centre, called Nya- 
grodhika, in Chinese ‘ the village of the tree with many 
roots.’ This town was not far from Kapilavastu on the 
side next Sravasti, and it had a large banyan capable of 
giving shelter to 500 waggons with room to spare. The 
Buddha once went to this place from Rajagriha and lodged 
in it for some time. In this town was a Brahmin, whose 
wife, a Kapilavastu woman, gave alms to the Buddha, and 
received from him the prophecy that in a future birth she 
would become a Pratveka- Buddha. 7 

Among the mountains of the Sakya country was one 
■which was the home of the aged seer Asita. In the 

1 Tsa-n-han-ehmg, cli. 27. The words are Huang -ch 4 en ( j|r 

2 Tsa-u-han-ebing, eh. 39; Sarnyut. Kile., i, p. 116 ff. 

2 Ta-ai-tao-pi-chiu-ni-ching (Bun., No. 1,117, tr. about 400); Ohung-pen- 
elri-ehing, eh. 2. 

* Sarnyut, Nik., i, p. 134. 

5 Chung-hsu-ehing, eh. 4. 

6 Pie-i-Tsa-a-han-ehing, ch. 9 (Bun., No. 546, tr. about 400). 

7 Divyavadana, p. 67. The story is given from the same source in the 
“ Sarvata Yin ay a Yao -shill ” (|§| ^), ch. S. This treatise, not being in the 
Ming Collection of Buddhist books, is not in Bunyio Nanjio’s Catalogue. 
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l Chrag-hsii-ching, «j», 3 ; Rockhill, op. oit., p. 18, and no 
; “a I ln ' ^‘o-^ng-sMD, ch. 3 ; &ekha£ op ’cit p. 
s Wn.tenVm. ch. 15 : Ssu-len Vin., oh. 4 ; Hsiu-ll , 
eh. 2 ; Hsmg-elii-chxng, eh. 58 ; Hardy, Manual of Buddhism 
Bigandets Legend of the Buddha, i, p. 6-1 ; Itockhill, op. c it 
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river. The stone floats, and so the innocence of the mother 
and the legitimacy of the child are openly established. 
This Lu-tfl-lo-ka may stand for Rudkiraka, from rudkira, 
which means redd 

It has been seen that the Banyan Arama at Kapilavastu 
had apparently been used as a place of resort for religious 
purposes by the Sakyas before their conversion to Buddhism. 
Another shrine in the Sakya country also connected with 
the older religions is that called the Yu-lo-Pi-na (§§ jH 
f§ Jj5) that is, perhaps, the Uradina Chaitya. The 
Buddha lodged here once, and during his stay was visited 
by the presiding deva of the place. jSFo explanation of the 
name is given, but it may possibly be the Sanskrit form 
for Udena, the name of a celebrated old chaitya supposed 
to have been in the Yaisali country. 1 2 


The Cities of the Buddhas Krakusandha and 
Konakamuni, 

According to the narratives of the Chinese pilgrims, the 
cities associated with the two past Buddhas Krakusandha 
(or Kakusandha, or Krakuchanda) and Konakamuni (or 
Kanakamimi, or Konagamano, or Konakamana) were 
apparently in the Sakya territory, but we have not any 
explicit statement to that effect. It is entirely to these 
narratives that we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
situations of these two cities, but the pilgrims do not 
quite agree on the subject. 3 Fa-hsien places Ilrakuchanda’s 
city, which he calls ffa-pfl-ka, twelve yojanas (about 96 
miles) south-east from Sravasti, and so to the south-west 
of Kapilavastu. Yuan-chuang states that he went south 
from Kapilavastu 50 U (ten miles) to the tope at the old 
city, which was the birthplace of this Buddha. Then 
Fa-hsien places Konakamuni’s city less than a vo j ana to 

1 HsjB'g-eM-ching, ch. 51. 

2 T»a-a-lian-ebmg, ch. 22. 

3 Fo-kuo-chi, eh.~21 ; Hsi-yu-chi, loc. eit. 
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the north of Na-p'i-ka and west of Kapilavastu, while 
Yuan-chuang places it 30 U (about six miles) north-east 
from Krakuchanda’s city, and so to the south-east of 
Kapilavastu. 1 


In a passage of I-ching’s translation of the “Sarvata 
inaya we find^ that the Buddha, when proceeding' from 
Kapilavastu to Sravasti, goes to the town Fd-shu-na-lo 
(®t II 1) and thence to Eii-na (fit 3ff5), or Kona, 
the city of the Buddha Konagatnamuni. 2 

The “ Fo-ming-ching ” calls Krakuchanda’s city Wu-wei 
or Fearless, which may be a rendering of Na-p‘i-ka, that 
is, Kabhlka.- 5 But the Chinese words may also stand for 
Abhaya with the same meaning. Other names for this 
Buddha’s city, but always without indication of situation, 
are Lun-ho (or ha)-li-t‘i-na (& ff l$J j§ j®),* An-ho 
(If ft), 5 and Ch‘a-mo (£ij KsharmT, or Kshema. The 
word Mama, which means ‘earth,’ means also ‘endurance’ 
or ‘patience,’ and kshema means ‘peace’ or ‘security,’ and 
the latter word may have been the original for An-ho, which 
has a similar meaning. 


The city of Kanakamuni Buddha is also called ChVmo- 
yue-ti or Iishamavati. 4 Other names for it are Shn-p e o- 
fu-ti (^ p|f 'll?) c or Subhavati, Chuang-yen (gJT jig) ,3 
meaning Adorned or Well -furnished, and Ch'ing-ching 
(iff if), 5 meaning Pure. These two Chinese terms may 
have been given as renderings for Subhavati, which is 
used in the senses of beautiful and pure. 

The ruins of two of the topes in honour of these two 
Fast Buddhas have lately, as we know, been discovered in 


* Habhilsa seems to have Been known as the name of a place In the 

- h - — *« * * — * 

2 Sarvata Yin. Yao-shi, cli. 7. 

ahfw^w'n 0 # 118 '^’ ° L S (E “ n -’ Ka 404 > tr ’ ilbout «0). Cf. 


Mahfwnmsa, p. 57. . 

'h ‘i - Fo -in- mn-hsing-tzfi-ehing (Bun., No. 626 , tr. about 530 ). 


4 W+ - 

5 Chanpr-a-hnn-ohing, eh. 1 . 

? G °i te , a l°H t 97f ’)- So tho S*pto Buddha 
MimmfA tothpk 0i Athmerutt and that of Kanatoummi 
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Sepal. The site of the city and the tope of Krakuchanda 
were found seven miles south-west from the supposed site 
of Kapilavastu. Kanakam uni’s tope was found near the 
tank of the village of Nigllva. 'Near the latter tope is 
a stone pillar with an inscription which records that King 
Piyadassi (Asoka) increased the stupa of the “Buddha 
Ivonakamana for the second time.” 1 If this pillar had 
been actually set up by Asoka I think he would have 
stated on it that he first erected and afterwards increased 
the tope to the Past Buddha. We do not seem to have 
any reason for believing that there was any tope to 
Kanakarnuni before Asoka’ s time. It was probably not 
until the teachings of the Buddha had lost much of their 
spiritual and allegorical meaning that topes and cities were 
assigned to the Past Buddhas. These beings were the 
spiritual forefathers of the Buddha, and their “old cities” 
were their teachings of the Four Truths and the Eight- 
fold Way. 2 The topes also to their memory were not 
made by mortals, and were not on this earth : they were 
in Fairyland, in Nowhere Country, and were made by 
devas. Thus Kanakarnuni, who was eight miles (25 
yojanas) in height, had a tope which covered eighty miles. 
It was in a blissful region, full of shady trees and fragrant 
flowers, with cool, clear tanks; the haunt of tuneful birds, 
and the home of heavenly maidens, who with dance and 
song made endless delight. On the walls of its numerous 
chambers were portrayed in clear, bright colours the 
manifold vicissitudes of the aeonian lives of the devas in 
heaven, and hell, and on earth; the truthful representations 
of inflexible unfailing Karma. And after the manner of 
this tope was that to Krakuchanda, and apparently neither 
was ever seen by a human mortal. The devas worshipped 
at them, and the King of the wild geese, Good-time by 
name, at Krakuchanda’s tope chanted the merits of that 
Buddha in high-piping Pali understood by „ all who heard 

1 Academy, April 27, 1895. 

- To - slmo -dun -chi ug - y ii - cliing (Bun., Kg. 902, tr. about 990). 
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liim . 1 It is interesting- to note that the magnificent tope 
to the honour of Erakuchanda at the place of his cremation 
was feigned to have been made by a king called Asoka . 2 


The Destruction of Eapilavastu. 

_ invasion of Eapilavastu and the destruction of the 
city and extermination of its inhabitants by Eing Yirudhika 
form a curious and interesting narrative. The different 
versions of the story present some important differences 
of detail as to the circumstances which preceded and led 
to the invasion, but there is a tolerable agreement as to 
its principal incidents and its results. We find the narrative 
in the “Avadana Ealpalata,” the Pali “Jataka” and the 
Commentary on the “ Dhammapada,” in the Tibetan Dulva 
treatise translated by Mr. Rockhill, and in several Chinese 
translations of canonical books. It is from one of these, 
the Sarvastivadin (or Sarvata) Vinaya, as translated by 
I-ehing, that the following summary of the story has been 
condensed . 3 

There was a certain Sakya named Malmnama, a rich 
landlord possessing lands and villages, lie had an agent 
or steward who was a Brahmin, and by a Brahmin wife 
was the father of a son and daughter. In course of time 
the agent died owing a large sum of money on account 
of rents and dues to his lord, who took the daughter in 
satisfaction of his claim. Ibis handsome, accomplished 
young girl accordingly became a slave in Mahanama’s 
household, and her business was to attend to the flowers 
and make garlands. On this account her original name 
was dropped and she was called Malika, the Garland-maker. 
But her name is commonly given as Mallika (in Chinese 
Mo-li), which denotes a kind of jasmine. 

TT T-.- " i . r;'y,. "AY.'.' ■" j : 

ch!43 h6nff ' fe ' Dieil ‘ Cll ‘ U ' ChinS ’ ChS - 47 - 52 No. 078, tr. 539); of. also 

2 Diyyftvadana, p. 418. 

3 Sarvata Tin. Tsa- shili, clis. 7, 8 (Bun., No . 1,121, tr. 710). 
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Now it came to pass that one day Prasenajit, King of 
Kosala, while out on a hunting expedition, became separated 
from his retinue and strayed into Mahanama’s garden. 
Here he met Mallika, who showed such thoughtful kindness 
in getting him water and enabling him to have a safe 
and quiet sleep that the king fell in love with her. On 
learning her position he demanded her from her master, 
who replied that Mallika was only a slave- girl and that 
there were many Sakya maidens better than she. The King, 
however, wanted Mallika, and so she was sent to him and 
he made her his queen. 

The marriage seems to have been a very happy one, 
and in due time Mallika bore Prasenajit a son, who, on 
account of bad omens which preceded his birth, was called 
Ill-born (|§ ££) — in Sanskrit, Viruclhika. At the time of 
this prince’s birth a great statesman of Kosala had a son 
bom to him, and this child was named K‘u-rnu •$$:) 
or Mother-distressing — in Sanskrit, Dukhamatrika — -the 
Ambarisha of Rockhill. These two boys grew up together 
at Sravasti as playmates and friends. It happened that 
on one occasion they were out on a hunting expedition 
and wandered into the Sakyas’ Park, near Kapilavastu. 
When the young Sakyas heard of this they became very 
angry, abused Yirudhika as the son of a slave- girl, and were 
with difficulty restrained from violence. The Prince escaped, 
and he made a vow to his companion that as soon as he 
became king he would return to the city and wreak 
vengeance on the inhabitants for the insult. 

The years went by and Yiruclhika succeeded to the throne 
of Kosala, and immediately proceeded to prepare for taking 
revenge on the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. Having collected his 
troops and put himself at their head, he was on his way 
to attack that city when a word from the Buddha softened 
him and turned him back. This was repeated, but at last 
the Buddha left his kinsmen to the working of their 
irremediable karma, and Yirudhika, goaded on by his 
ruthless companion, carried out his invasion. After some 
fighting and much intriguing he became master of the city. 
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Hereupon lie proceeded to carry out his long-delayed 
purpose of revenge for the wanton insult of the Park His 
orders were that all the Sakya inhabitants, old and youno- 
male and female, should be put to death. These commands’ 
were being carried out in a pitiless savage manner, and many 
thousands had been butchered, exception being made in 
favour of Mahanama and his family. Then Mahanama 
interceded for his countrymen, and obtained an order for 
a stay of the massacre for so long as he should be in the 
tank performing his ablutions preparatory to a conference. 
He then went into the water, tied his hair to the root of 
a tree, and drowned himself. The King was enraged when 
he discovered the trick, and ordered the carnage to be 
renewed. He demolished the city, massacred or drove awav 
all its inhabitants, and then went back to his capital. But 
the punishment of his crime quickly overtook him, and 
a few days after his return he went in the fire of his fate 
down into hell 

This version of the story agrees in the essential points 
with the “Avadana Kalpalatii ” 1 and the Tibetan Vinaya , 3 
but it differs in several particulars from the other versions. 
The Tibetans translate the name of the invader by “ noble 
born” or “the high-born one.” In Pali his name appears 
under the forms Vidiidabha and Vitatubha, and a form 
Vidudha perhaps gave the Chinese Liu-li as if for Vaidurva. 
According to the Pali accounts 3 and the “ Tseng- i-a-han- 
ching,”^ when King Prasenajit’s messengers demand one 
of their daughters from the Sakyas of Kapilavastu to he 
his queen, Mahanama cleverly passes off his own daughter 
by a slave-girl as his legitimate daughter. The messengers 
are deceived and conduct the girl to the King, who receives 
her with great ceremony and makes her his queen. The 
“ Wu-fen Vinaya ,” 5 which also makes Prasenajit send to 

l journal Buddhist Society, vol. iv, pt. 1. p. 5. 

; lioekhill, op. eit. , p. 74 ft*. 1 

? aus ^sn’s I)h.j p. 211 £F. ; Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism t) *>93 - j stain 

i UU^-lhh-cWngfrh. W ierU “ S im N - Iudica m ltmL ’ a £eit ’V 30 - ' ’ 

0 Wu-ieu Yin., ch. 21. 
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the Sakyas for one of their daughters, represents Mahanama 
as, with cunning guile, sending a slave- girl from his ow r n 
household, and this was the version known to the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan-chuang. These versions of the story of the 
marriage in which trickery is practised on the King are 
not only very absurd, but they are also inconsistent with 
the sequel of the narrative. 

In the Pali stories, the “Wu-fen Yinaya,” and some 
other treatises it was the violent conduct of the Sakyas to 
Yirudhika on account of his thoughtless use of their new 
Hall which made him vow revenge. The Sakyas had 
recently built a fine new Assembly Hall in or near their 
city, and they had agreed that it was not to be used by 
anyone whatever until it had been formerly opened by the 
Buddha . 1 In the meantime, before this opening occurred, 
Prince Yirudhika, a boy, comes to Kapilavastu with his 
retinue and in stals himself in the Hall. Hearing of this 
the Sakyas become very angry, and had not the Prince 
fled they would probably have treated him with violence. 
As he had gone they contented themselves with abusing 
him as the son of a slave-girl, took up the tiles of the floor, 
and purified with milk and water the benches (or slabs) 
he had occupied. The personal force of the insulting term 
“son of a slave-girl ” wdrich the hot-tempered young Sakyas 
used to the Prince appears less when we recall that the 
same term was applied by the Sakyas to his father. More- 
over the Pfixsa, while he was in Tushita Paradise, had 
declared that Yirudhika’s grandfather w r as of an impure 
family, being of Matanga blood. The Sakyas, however, 
were guilty of the offence of abuning — akrosamana — Prince 
Yirudhika, calling him bad names . 2 

All versions of the story agree in representing King 
Yirudhika as treating Mahanama during the invasion with 
great respect and kindness. He calls him by names like 
Grandfather or Maternal- grandfather, and the “ Liu-li-wang- 

1 Liu-li-wang-diing ; Wu-fen Yin., loc. cit. 

2 AbludUarma-malia vibUaslia-luu, ek. 14 ; see also eks. 83, 105 ; Yibliaska- 

iun, eii. 13. . . ; ; ■ ■ ■ : ; .-d-;:: ■ 
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clung ” makes the King to be much moved by Mahanama’s 
patriotism in dying for his fellow-citizens. 1 ’ According to 
that work the King, on learning the circumstances, stops 
the massacre, takes charge of the children, appoints a new 
governor, and goes away. But the Pali story makes 
Mahanama despise Yirudhika, the alien, to the end, and 
drown himselt to escape the loathed hospitality of the 
King. In all accounts, however, Mahanama is the chief 
man among the Sakyas of the Kapilavastu district. He is 
styled King by the bhikshus and General by Yirudhika; 
he is the father of Gopa; the friend of King Prasenajit 
and his son, and also of the Buddha. In the “Avadana 
Kalpalata ” his name is not mentioned, and he is merely 
called “ the great Sakya chief.” 

The story of the destruction of Kapilavastu and the 
massacre of its inhabitants by Yirudhika is evidently of an 
old date. We find reference to the events of it in the 
VibhSsha-lun and the “ Abhidharma-ta-vibhiisha-lun,” 
the former attributed to Sitavana or Katyayanaputra and 
the latter to the arhats of Kanishka’s Council. These 
treatises quote the same passage from an earlier and now 
unknown sutra. According to this authority, Ananda went 
with another disciple to see Kapilavastu on the day after 
the departure of Yirildhika. We read that Ananda was 
greatly affected by the ruin and desolation he found. The 
city was like a cemetery : the walls of the houses had been 
demolished and doors and windows destroyed ; the gardens, 
and orchards, and lotus-ponds were all ruined; the birds 
made homeless were flying about in confusion ; the only 
human beings to be seen were the orphaned children, who 
followed Ananda with piteous cries for help and compassion. 2 
Deeply grieved, Ananda contemplated the fragments of the 
70,000 (or 100,000) Sakya men who had been trodden to 
death by elephants and tbeir bodies torn to pieces by 
harrows in the park near the Sow’s Tank. In other treatises 

l ^ n -> c ^* ; laudi-wang-ching. 

\ luiiaslia-lun, cli. 11, and references under note 2, p„ 5,57. 
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also we read that Yirudhika practically annihilated Kapila- 
vastu and exterminated the Sakyas of that eit} r , Beginning 
with children at the breast, we are told, he slew all the 
Sakyas and washed the stone slabs of the Hall with their 
blood as he had vowed to do. The total number of the 
massacred is given as 99,900,000 in one treatise, and 
from this the absurd total has been quoted by others. 
Yet the monks seem to have remained uninjured, and 
some of the people were left unhurt, while a portion fled 
into Nepal. 1 

It is hard to accept the story of the sacking of Eapila- 
vastu and the extermination of its inhabitants by Yirudhika, 
who, as king of Kosala, was king also of Kapilavastu. 
Was the story made up in order to get rid of the impossible 
city invented by the makers of the romances about the 
Buddha’s birth and early life ? There are many and strong 
arguments against such a supposition. As has been seen, 
we find the story assumed to be true and known in several 
treatises, and some of the incidents are related as the 
occasions on which certain Yin ay a rules were made. Thus, 
the giving of garments to needy brethren, the prohibition 
against the wearing of jewellery bjr bhikshunis, and the 
permission to ordain boys of seven years of age are all 
referred to the state of affairs at Kapilavastu immediately 
after its destruction by Yirudhika. 2 When Ananda went 
to visit the bhikshus, who had fled from the massacre into 
a cold district of Nepal, he found them protecting them- 
selves against the frost by the use of the fit-lo (§ f|) 
which the natives wore. He considered himself bound by 
rules not to wear this, and so he returned to Sravasti with 
skin rough and chappy. Hearing of the circumstances, 
the Buddha made a new rule allowing the use of fu-lo in 
cold countries. The meaning of fu-Io is not given, but it 
is probably the Sanskrit mla> which means the hair or coarse 

1 Ta-pan-me-phm-ching, chs. 14, 36 (Bun., Ho. 114, tr. about 430); I-tsii- 
ching, ob. 2 ; Mahasafighika Yin., cb. 30 (Bun., Ho, 1,119, tr. 416) ; Sarvasii- 
vada Yinaya-vibhasha, eh. 7 (Bun., Nos. 1,135, 1,136, tr. 400). 

2 Shi-sung Amaya, eh. 21 (Bun., No. 1,115, tr. 404) ; \Pu-fen Yin., ch. 21. 
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wool of animals used for clothing. 1 Then in the very 
interesting Dhammapada treatise called “ CITu-yao-ching,” 
translated in 899, we find Virudtiika’s punishment of the 
Sakyas introduced in order to enforce and illustrate the 
doctrine of Karma. The verse to which the reference forms 
a comment declares that “ not in the air nor in the ocean 
nor entering the mountain-cave — it is impossible in these 
places to escape the punishment of bad Karma.” 2 Again, 
in the “ Sarvata-vini-vibhasha,” translated into Chinese 
about a.d. 400, we find a reference to the mutilation and 
massacre of the Sakyas by Viruclhika. The writer intro- 
duces the reference in illustration of Buddha's power in 
mercy and kindness as he healed and comforted the wretched 
victims. 3 

When the Buddha went to see the ruin and desolation 
caused by Virudhika’s army he professed to be and 
apparently was unmoved, being freed from earthly grief, 
but he confessed that the sight gave him a headache. This 
headache he connected with unbecoming conduct in one of 
his former existences. In this particular existence, while 
he was a small boy, he came one day to a place where 
a body of fishermen had taken the fish from a pond and 
cruelly left them to die on the banks. The little boy rapped 
one of the fish wantonly on the head with a stick. As this 
fish lay dying beside a brother fish the two vowed to come 
back into the world at the same time and have revenge. 
The cruel fishermen became the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the 
two fish were reborn as Virfidhika and his friend, and 
although these could not kill Buddha, the little boy, they 

r Sarvata Yin. P‘i~ko~shih, eh. 2 (translated by I-ching about 715, not in 
Bunyio). I-ching mentions an old rule that “fu-fo does not enter the Hall of 
Fragrance,” that is, Buddha’s temple (Han-hai-eh'i-kuei, etc., ch. 2). 

2 ClPu-yao-ching, ch. II (Bun., Ho. 1,321, tr, 399), and cl Fausboll’s Dh., 
y, 127. There are further references to Yirudhika’s invasion in eh. 25 and other 
parts of the “ Chhi-yao-ehing,” which is an interesting Dhammapada treatise. 

3 Sarvastivada Yin. Vibkasha, loo. cit. In the Sarvata Yin. Tsa-shih, ch. 7, 
there is a pretty story of Mailika, the slave-girl, giving her own breakfast to 
Buddha. The compiler of the Pali u Questions of Miiinda ” spoils this story 
by making Mailika give, as alms to Buddha, some “ last night’s sour gruel.” 
See Rhys Davids’ “ Questions of Miiinda,” iv, 8 , 25. 
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were able to cause him a "bad headache . 1 JS’or was the 
Buddha altogether master of his feelings as he seemed, 
for when he went to the Banyan Arama with the broken- 
hearted Ananda he sighed over the lonely desolation of the 
place. Then he went away declaring he would never return, 
and from that time Kapilavastu almost passed out of 
existence. 

It is to be noted that the Pali and Mahasanghika Vinayas 
do not seem to have any mention of or reference to Yiru- 
clhika's invasion and destruction of Kapilavastn. The latter 
treatise even tells of a congregation of Bhikshus at the city 
several years after Buddha’s decease, and of a feud there 
between Ananda and Rahula on account of an affair con- 
nected with a layman's children . 2 This estrangement had 
caused the regular services of the Church to cease for seven 
years, and a reconciliation was at last effected by the inter- 
vention of the aged Upali. But, on the other hand, to the 
Tibetan, the Ssu-fen, the Wu-f&n, the Skill -sung, and 
Sarvata Yinayas the whole story of the invasion seems to be 
an accepted fact. Mr. Rhys Davids, following Bigandet, 
ascribes the destruction of Kapilavastu to Ajatasatru, the 
parricide king of Magadha. There is, however, evidently 
a mistake here, as there does not seem to be any authority 
for the statement . 3 

Conclusion. 

As we read the various Buddhist hooks composed at 
different times and at places wide apart, we seem to find in 
them three Kapilavastus or birthplaces of the Sakya Buddha. 

We have first the Kapilavastu of the legends and romances, 
and the narratives based on these. This city, as has been 
seen, was supposed to be in the Happy Land of the Himavat, 
or region of the Snow Mountains, either on their south side 

1 Using - eh ‘ i - lising - cliing, cli. i (Bun., No. 733, tr. about 195); Journal 
Bud. Sue., op. cit. , p. 1L ..Yv 

■; ! 2 Mahasangliika Yin.,, eh. 30. . f YY-v'Y : '/./.Y ■ 

3 Bigandet, op. cit., p. 267; It. Davids’ Buddhism, p. 77. 



1 Hsiu-hsiiig-p6n-ehT-ehing, eh. 2. 

2 F ang-kuaiig-ta-chuang-yen -ching, ch, 
dharma-maha vibhasha-hm, ch. 83. 

3 Digha, Nik., i, p. 92; Sumang. YiL, i 
to he found in the Sarvata Yin. Yao-shi, cl 


(Bun., 3S T o. 159, tr. 683 ) ; Ahhi- 
258 (T.T.S.). The same story is 
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or away north to the east of the Gandhamardana Mountain . 1 
The site of this city was a pleasant one, full of natural charms, 
and impregnated with secret influences conducive to happiness 
and prosperity. The city was adorned with parks and gardens 
and ponds and palaces, and it was a heaven on earth . 2 At 
some distance from it was the Lumbini Garden, not a mere 
“Sal Park” or ordinary garden, with beautiful trees and 
lovely sweet-scented flowers, and tanks of clear cool water. 
It was a place even more than divine, for here gods did the 
behests of a higher but unknown power. Everything in it, 
animate and inanimate, knew when the fulness of the time 
for the Buddha’s appearance had come. At the moment 
when the great event occurred, the flowers in the garden 
bloomed out of season, the trees were covered with ornaments 
not their own, the very soil owned the presence of the great 
power, and unseen gods filled the air and tended the babe 
born to be a saviour. 

It is probable that all Buddhists believed in the actual 
existence of this Eapilavastu with its Lumbini Garden. It 
is useless, however, to conjecture where the writers of the 
romances wished their readers to suppose the city to be 
situated. From the first it was little known to the Church, 
and even to the early writers Eapilavastu seems to be 
a vague, uncertain place. In the “ Digha Nikaya ” and the 
“ Suraangala Yilasini ” we have a record of a conversation 
which occurred in Kosala between the Buddha and a Brahman 
named Ambattha. In this the Buddha speaks of the city 
which was supposed to be his native place as if it were far 
away and a matter of old story . 3 The Lumbini Garden is 
not properly the place of Buddha’s birth, but of his first 
appearance in the last stage of his existence. As the scene 
of his entrance on his last life, it is apparently of later 
invention than Eapilavastu. At least, it is not known to all 
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the authors, and in the “ I-ChT^-P < u-sa~peE-chfi-chmg/ , for 
example, there is no mention of it in the narrative of the 
Buddha's birth. It is remarkable also that when Asoka was 
taken by Tjpagupta to the Lumbini Garden, there was 
apparently no monument or memorial to mark the place. 
Asoka set up a tope at the place pointed out to him, and this 
was the first structure erected to indicate the Lumbini 
Garden. 

We have next the Kapilavastu and Lumbini Garden, 
visited first by Asoka and afterwards by the Chinese 
pilgrims, and now rediscovered. This Kapilavastu, which 
seems to suit some of the narratives in the Buddhist 
scriptures, may also be the place with that name from 
which the Indian monk Dharmaphala in the second century 
a.d. brought to China two Sanskrit MSS. These were 
translated into Chinese with the titles “ Chung-pea-chfi- 
ching ” and “ Hsill-hsing~pen-ch‘^-ching. ?, 1 They are short 
treatises giving an account of part of the Buddha's life, 
and they have been used by the present writer. But we 
have no records of any other pilgrims visiting this place, or 
of any great Buddhists residing at it, or of any human life, 
except that mentioned by the two pilgrims, at it between the 
Buddha's time and the present. Ho doubt pilgrims went to 
the place and worshipped and wrote their names on topes or 
columns, but they did not tell of their pilgrimages to the 
sacred sites, nor did others write their stories for them. So 
far as we know, this Kapilavastu has never been seen by 
anyone as a city or even as a heap of ruins. A few lay 
inhabitants and a small congregation of Buddhist monks 
were the only residents in the district when it was visited by 
the Chinese pilgrims. The foundations of what was supposed 
to have been the old city wall were pointed out to Yuan- 
chuang, and he saw also a well and a temple. If this last 
had survived, as the pilgrim in his simple faith believed, 
from the Buddha's birth-time its god had been changed, the 
Yaksha who gave increase to the Sakyas having been replaced 
by Siva. But, with a very few exceptions like these, topes 




J.R.A.B. 189S. 


1 Kao-seiig-chuan, eh. 1. 
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and chaityas built long after the Buddha's death and monkish 
traditions have since the first visit been the only evidence for 
the identification of sites and objects with certain descriptions 
in the Buddhist books. The Asoka pillars and the remains 
of old topes found by the Nepalese in the Paderia district of 
the Terai are doubtless those seen by the two Chinese 
pilgrims, but we are not obliged to believe that they are at 
the places where the historical Buddha was bom and spent 
his youth. Buhler, however, and Oldenberg, with other 
learned students of Buddhism, seem to be thoroughly con- 
vinced that these monuments indicate the sites of the objects 
mentioned in the Buddhist scriptures as connected with the 
birth and early years of the Buddha . 1 This conviction may 
be regarded as based on the supposition that Asoka and the 
Chinese pilgrims saw a large quantity of ruins at the place 
which they were told represented Buddhas Kapilavastu. 
But this supposition is not warranted by the Asoka legend 
or the narratives of the pilgrims. In these we have sites and 
chaityas with images or pictorial representations, but very 
few ruins or ancient buildings. 

The third Kapilavastu is the actual place at which the 
Buddha was born and educated as a boy. We must 
remember, however, that the honour of having been the 
Buddha's birthplace has been claimed also for other cities, 
such as Sravasti and Kusinagara, and that the former 
of these was evidently a sort of home for him and some of 
his kindred . 2 Practically, however, there is a general 
agreement that his native place was called Kapilavastu 
or Kapilatiagara. As we have seen, the hooks vary as 
to its situation with reference to other localities, and 
it does not seem to be possible at present to form a satis- 
factory and definite opinion as to its precise situation. 
There, are, however, various reasons for regarding it as 
having been probably in the territory of the Vrijjians 
and not far from Rajagriha of Magadha. It was probably 

1 Biililer, op. ext., p. 5 ; Oldenberg, op. eit,, p. 110 ft ; Waddell, in Journal 
As. Bengal, vol. lxv, pt. 1, No. 3, p. 275. 

2 Chang-a-han-ching, ch. 3 ; Paa-i-ming-i, ch. 3. 
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a small unimportant town, and its original name may have 
been something like Saka or Saka. We have already seen 
that Kapilavastu is placed by some writers in the Yrijjian 
territory and not far from Pava, an important town of that 
people. 1 We read also of the Buddha going with his 1,250 
disciples from Kapilavastu through the Yrijjian region to 
Yaisali. 2 The relations between the people of this district 
and the Buddha and his kinsmen seem to have been very 
intimate. According to some accounts the elephant which 
Devadatta in his sulky displeasure killed at a gate of the 
city of Kapilavastu, had been sent by the V aisalians as 
a present to Prince Siddhartha. Moreover, some of the 
Buddha’s relatives seem to have lived in or near Yaisali 
all their lives, or at least from the time they entered the 
Order. Anancla also is represented as having had an 
intimate friend among the Mallas of Pava -while he was 
a young layman. After the Buddha’s decease, moreover, 
Ananda went to live at Yaisali, and it was from that city 
that he and the arhats, according to one account, went to 
Rajagriha to attend the first Council. 3 Then we read of 
Mallas 4 and Licehavis among the population of the Sakya 
district, and also of Licchavi Sakyas. We may note, in 
passing, that when Yuan-chuang was at Yaisali he was 
informed that the hereditary King of Nepal was a Licchavi 
Buddhist. . 

As to Raj agriha, it is very evident from some of the 
Buddhist books that their authors regarded it as not very 
distant from Kapilavastu. When the Prince Siddhartha 
went out into the world, his first halt, according to several 
accounts, was, as has been observed, at Anuya (or Anomya), 
which was near to Raj agriha, and, according to some, on 
leaving his home he went gradually south from the borders 
of Magadha to Raj agriha. 5 The Sakya town called Koli 
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and Devadaha and by other names was, we have seen, not 
very far from Kapilavastu. This important town,. it will 
be observed, is not mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, but 
their silence may perhaps be explained. I think it is the 
place which they call Rama, and which they place at about 
forty miles to the east of the Lumbini Garden. At this 
place there was a celebrated tope over relics of the Buddha, 
and near it were certain memorials connected with his flight 
from home. Now in a certain Nirvana treatise we read of 
the Buddha going from Raj agriha to Pataliputra, and from 
that city east to the Koli (Kou-li, ffl) city, and thence 
on to Yaisali. In this passage we find as a synonym for 
Koli the name Hsi-yii (§ ®), that is, joy, delight, in 
Sanskrit, Rama. In the “ Maha-Parinibbilna Sutta” we 
find the form Kotigama instead of Koli. This Sutta also 
tells us how “ Ramagamika Koliya,” the Koliyas of 
Ramagilma, obtained a share of the Buddha’s relics, They 
claimed this on the ground that they were Kshatriyas and 
that the Buddha had been of the same caste . 1 It was 
also to this Ramagama or Lo-ma-ts'un that the prince 
went direct from Kapilavastu, according to the “ Using-chi- 
cking,’’ when he had passed through the Pi-ye-lo gate of 
the city . 2 Then, according to Yuan-chuang’s travels, 
Ramagrama lay between tbe Rumbini Garden and 
Kusinagara ; and in the “Sarvata Yinaya, Buddha, going 
in the opposite direction, journeys from Kusinagara to 
Devadaha (Koli) and thence to the Lumbini Garden . 3 
Further, Mr. Rockhill’s Tibetan authority represents the 
prince, while still a resident at home, as going “into the 
cemetery of Rajagriha .” 1 This may be a slip of the pen, 
but the place at which Siddhartha watched the plougkers 
as he sat under a tree was apparently not far from this city. 
TYe read also of Suddhodana being one of tbe Buddhas 


1 P9m~m~buan-eliing, ell. 1 (Bun., No. 119, tr. between 317 and 420); 

Journal R.A.S., VoL VII, p. 65, and Yol. VIII, p. 259, 

3 Hsing-chi-cbing, ch. 17. 

3 Sarvata Vinaya, Yao-shik, ch. 7. 

* RockMll, op. cit., p. 23. 
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audience at Rajagriha, and it was. near this city apparently 
that Suddhodana was cremated . 1 The city was one of the 
favourite resorts of the Buddha, and his preference for it 
was noted and explained by early Indian Buddhist writers . 2 
Some of his disciples also .sojourned much here, and 
tlpananda apparently settled permanently on the Griddha- 
kuta Mountain . 3 Several texts put Kapilavastu. a little or 
a considerable distance to the north of Rajagriha, but even 
when it is said to be on the side of the Snow Mountains, 
it is on the banks of the Ganges and not far from Magaclha . 4 

To the Buddhist writers generally the Himavat or Snow 
Mountains, the fabled home of great rishis and of rare 
tnedicinal herbs, were of uncertain and varying location. 
Thus, in some texts we find them placed twelve yojanas 
from Kapilavastu in a north direction apparently , 5 in other 
texts they are to the east, and in a few they are to the 
south of that city. They were also regarded by some as 
near to Rajagriha, for the First Council, which was held 
at that city, is also described as having been held at the 
Snow Mountains . 6 So when we read in certain books of 
the Ganges being near Kapilavastu and the Snow Mountains, 
we are not obliged to regard it as far away among the 
Himalayas. It is, however, quite correct according to some 
Buddhist geography to place the Ganges in a very remote 
region to the north. It rises, we are told, in the Anavatapta 
Lake, and flows from that in an eastern direction. From 
the same lake the Indus flows south, the Qxus to the west, 
and the Sita to the north. When we read, however, of 
Kapilavastu being near the Bhagirathi or Ganges, we are 
to understand by these names the actual well-known river 
so called in India proper. According to the “ Hsing-chi- 
ching,” the old seer Asita went to Kapilavastu from 


P 'u-sa-stieng-man -lun, eh. 4- (Bun., No. 1,312, fcr. "between 960 and 1127) 
5 44 Jataka-mftla ” is a late work and of doubtful value. 

Ta-chik-tu-lim, eh. 3. 

Ssu-fen Yin., eh. 14. 

Sarvata Tin, Yao-shih, ch. 8; Divyadana, p, 548. 

Chtmg-hsii-ching, eh. 5. 

Pi-ni-mu-ching, eh, 4 (Bun., No. 1,138, tr. about 400). 
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“ Ganges- town ” of Magadha in the “ Che-p c an~ti ” district 
of South India. In the “Mahavastu” also this rishi is 
represented as living not on the Snow Mountains but on 
the Yindhya range . 1 Then in this connection we are 
reminded of the story of Prince Suddhodana obtaining 
permission to have a second wife. He had been successful 
in repelling the invasion of Sakyan territory by bands of 
plunderers from the border mountains. These invaders 
were called Pandavas, and one of the large mountains in 
the vicinity of Rajagriha was called Pandava , 2 Moreover, 
we find it stated that the Buddha’s birthplace was in the 
“ Middle Country,” the Madhya-desa, and we are also 
informed that Magadha is the country in which the Buddhas 
are born . 3 

That there was a name like Saka or Sakya for Buddha’s 
birthplace, appears probable from the use of these words in 
several Buddhist texts. According to the romances and 
legends, the banished princes who formed the Kapilavastu 
colony acquired the name Sakyas, or the clever ones , from 
their father’s exclamation of surprised delight. This name, 
however, seems to have become the designation of a large 
tribe or people occupying a considerable extent of territory. 
But the place at which the first settlers took up their abode 
and built their town was at a Saka-sanclo or Teak Wood, and 
from this the town and inhabitants seem to have acquired 
the names Saka and Sakya. This supposition helps to ex- 
plain the distinction which is plainly drawn in several books 
between Sakya and Sakya. The former is the general term, 
embracing the latter and much more. Thus we read of 
Buddha staying among the Sakyas at Kapilavastu in the 
Banyan Aram a, but we also find that he “travels about 
among the Sakyas to the Kapilavastu country,” that he 
lodges in the “Sakya town Silapati” and “in Devadaha in 
the Sakya country.” Both in the Pali and the Chinese 
•versions of some treatises we find the “ Sakivani ” or Sakvas 


1 Hsing’-chi-cbing 1 , cb. 7; Mahavastu (ed. Senart), ii, 

2 RockhiU, op. cit., p. 15; Hsing’-cbi-chhiff, cb. 22. 

3 Ta-chih-tu-lun, cb. 25. 
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of Kapilavastu distinguished from the <e Kolyani 55 or Sakyas 
of Koli . 1 The Sakiva and Koliya also are often, mentioned 
together, and the word Sakya is frequently employed in ways 
which show that its application is restricted to Kapilavastu. 
Thus it was the wanton insolence of the Sakyas of this eit\ r 
which led to Yirudhika’s invasion, and the operations of the 
invader were, according to all accounts, confined to the 
Sakyas of the city and suburbs. So in the story the “Saki- 
yanam dosa ” or “ pubbakamma 55 is the guilt or previous 
karma of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu and not of the Sakyas 
generally . 2 And when it is recorded that “ Sakivavamso 
Yiduclabhena ucchinna / 5 this means that the Kapilavastu 
Sakyas were exterminated by the king. The first word, we 
know, cannot mean, as Childers translates, the “ Sakya royal 
line / 5 nor the Sakya race . 3 

In one siitra we find this expression — “the Amalika 
Medicine-tree orchard of the Sakyas 5 She-i 55 or Sakya . 4 
This passage, however, is evidently corrupt, and there is 
nothing in the text to prove that She-i here means 
Kapilavastu. But Buddha uses the term Sakya to designate 
his native place, and we find it expressly stated that the 
name (Shi-ka) is a synonym for Kapilavastu . 5 Then we 
read of the She-i-lu or She-i-road, which the context shows 
is the road to Kapilavastu , 6 and Suddhodana is called 
“ King of She-i . 55 7 

The word Sakya came to mean also a relative of Buddha, 
a member of the Kapilavastu family to which the Buddha 
was supposed to belong, and so we sometimes find it 

1 Thera-gatha, p. 56 (P.T.S.) ; Samyut. Kile., ili, pp, 5 , 91 ; Mahasanghika 
Yin., cli. 39, where we read of Sakya, Koli, Malta, and Lieehavi blnkskunh all. 
under Mali a Prajapatl. 

2 Jataka, iv, p. 152 ; Fausboll’s Dli., p. 223. 

3 FawbSll’s Dh., p. 224 ; Childers' Pali Dictionary, s.v. 

4 She-li-fu Mo-ha-Mu-Uen-yu-ssu-chu-cbing (Bun., No. 625, tr. about 195}. 

In the later translation in eh. 41 of the “ Tseng-i-a-han-cking ” the word She-i 
does not occur. . . Jbw Y-V . . 

5 Fen-pie-kung-te-lun, ch. 2 (Bun., No. 1,290, trs. about 150, or according 
to others about 330} ; Ssu-fen Yin., chs. 3, 31. 

6 Chimg-pen-chd-ching, ch. 1. 

1 Chingdim-wang-pan-me-p i an-ching ) eh. 1 (Bun., No. 732, ti\ 455). 
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interchanged with Gautama. 1 It also came to b 
the sense of “a Buddhist,” and even in early time 
a woman declaring her separation from the Buddhia 

I! ] !} e Z 01 ' dS “ fei - S hi-chung-tsu,” that is, “I am 
oi the Sakya stock.” 2 

The derivations and explanations given in the 1 
bakya and Sakya do not seem to be very 'satisfaci 
is interesting to observe, however, that the inhab 
Eapilavastu are connected with the Siika or Teak • 
those of Devadaha with the Koli or Jujube tre 
Saka was possibly the name of the real or fictitious 
of the family of the Sakyas. To some writers t] 
the clan otherwise called by the name Gautama, 
some they were evidently the Eshatriyas. In rela, 
origin and history of the Kshatriya caste, Budd 
h s followers ^ereJy rekte the mythical origin and 

he Buddha s family. It may be worthy of invest 
owever, whether Saka is not originally a forem 
meaning the marshy land or wet country, and Sfil 
inhabitant of the country. This word may hav 
one of that large number of terms common 


Twaya («d. Oldenterg) Mai., 
rut. Kit., i T> p . i 83 . w 
Manasanghika Tin., chs. 19, 37, 
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Buddha’s family as Kshatriyas, and it is worthy of notice 
that there is no mention either of the banished princes 
or of Sakyas. 1 


1 Taln-tAm-ebing, eh. 6 (Bun., No. 551 , tr. about 300) . Mr. Bimyio gives the 
title as Fo-shuo-lu^an-ehing,’ 1 and suggests as its '-meaning; “ Siitra on the 
Lokadhatu spoken bv Buddha.” But “ Ta-lu-t^an ” is evidently for “ Maha- 
TOdliani,” meaning the (treat production, that is the origin of the world. In 
Nos. 549 and 550 the Sanskrit title is translated by * £ Ch i ~ skill - yin - p en ’ ’ and 
“ Clri-shik ” respectively. 


— 
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Art. XXI. — Tagara ; Ter. 

By J. F. Fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph D., C.I.E. 

For more than a century, Indian archaeologists have beei 
greatly puzzled about the identity of an ancient city nauiec 
Pagara. The city is referred to in some of the Indiai 
epigrapinc records. Thus, a record of a.d. 997 describes the 
Silabara prince Apariijita, of the Northern Kohkan, as 
Tagara-pimi-paramesvara, or “supreme lord of the town oi 
ra 0 au, giving to him a hereditary title commemorative 

°; ^ P Ia ° e Y- ich hisfamn - v claimed as its original home. 
Another S.lahara record, of a.d. 1058, similarly applies 
to Marasnhha, of the Ear had branch of the' family 
the title of Tagara-pummr-adJmvara, or “supreme lord of 
I agar a, a best of towns, an excellent town, a chief 
town;” and it further describes his grandfather Jatimi II 
more specifically, but less accurately, as Tagara-nagara- 
bhupalaha, or “king of the city of Tagara .” 2 And a 
Western Chalukya record of a.d. 612 specifies Tagara as 
the residence of the person to whom the grant of a village 
registered m that charter, was made. 3 The city is further 
mentioned, as Tagara, by the Greek geographer Ptolemy 
w io, writing about the middle of the second centurv a.d." 
assigned to it a certain latitude and longitude 4 which have 
the effect of placing it, about, eighty-seven miles towards 
the north-east from another place, mentioned by him as 
.Baithana, which his details would locate about 270 miles 
on the east- north -east of Barygaza. And it is „w 


2 7 f' In rh v ? oL r 1, 1J : 260 ’ :U1( 1 V- text line 4IM4. 
a * 1 ,7 ^ 'tfltiOH S (]Sr0. 10 of tile brochures of fhn \ r/A 7 - v 

1 : ? • : : .■ & « r. t 

4 See h ‘- r/ - Jtit., vol. xiii, p. 3G G, 
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mentioned in the Periplm of the Erythrcem Sea ; written 
during the period a.d. 80 to 89 : this work, after introducing 
us to Dakhinabades, Le. Daksinapatha, “the Dekkan,” which 
it defines as the country lying to the south of Barugaza, 
inland right across to the Ganges, as well as along the 
coast, says that “in this same Dekkan there are two pre- 
-eminent trading-centres, — Paithana, indeed, distant from 

- Barugaza twenty days by road towards the south, and 

- another very great city, Tagara, about ten days towards the 

- east from that; from them, there are brought down to 

- Barugaza, — by wagon-roads, and through vast places that 

- have no proper roads at all, — from Paithana, a great 

- quantity of onyx-stone, and, from Tagara, a plentiful 

- supply of fine linen cloth, and all kinds of muslins, and 

- mallow - coloured stuffs, and several other kinds of 
“ merchandise, pertaining to various places, which are taken 

- thither from districts bordering on the sea.” 1 

It was easily recognised, partly because the Periphm 
locates Barugaza on a river which it calls Nanmadios, that 
the name Barygaza, Barugaza, denotes the modern Bharuch, 
I'irfgo Broach, — the ancient name of which is met with as 
Bhrigukaecha, for instance in a record of a.d. 866 or 867, 2 
and, more frequently, as Bharukaeeha, for instance in 
a record of a.d. 7*36, 3 — the chief town of the Broach district 
in the Gujarat division of the Bombay Presidency, on the 
north bank of the Narmada, mlgo Nerbudda, in lafc. 21° 42', 
long. 73° 2'. And it was found, with almost equal ease, that 
Baithana, Paithana, is Paithan, — the ancient Pratisthana, 

- in the Aurangabad district of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
in lafc. 19° 28', long. 75° 27', on the north bank of the 
Godavari. And, since Paithan, so far from being towards 
the east-north-east from Broach, or even anywhere nearly 
due south from Broach, is about 220 miles almost due 

1 The text of this passage is given m Arehwol. Stiro. West, 'jfM., vol. iii, 
p. 54, note. For translations, see piA, and buL Aut> , vol. viii, pp. 143 1, and 
voL xiii, p. 366. 

3 Inti, Ant., vol. xii, p. 186, pi. li />, text line 18. 

3 .Inch A/tL, vol. v, j). 114, text line 11. 
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south-east from Broach, 1 it was also recognised that, in 
seeking tor Tagara, we were not exactly bound by the 
eanngs given by either of the Greek authorities. But for 
some incomprehensible reason, the idea was formed, and has 
existed over since, that Tagara was not to be found under 
same name or any close approximation to it, but was 
-o e ic entitled with some place now bearing a different 

The first proposal for the identification of Tagara appears 
to have been made in 1787 by Wilford,- who expressed the 
pinion t u»t it is Daulatilbad, the ancient Devagiri, in the 
1 Urail ° d ^ district of the Nizam’s Dominions, about thirty- 
ve miles towards the north-by-west from Paithan. Since 
T . , tl f e ’ vanous otller speculations have been indulged in. 

- ‘ iaS , 36en P ro P° sed to identify Tagara with * Rozah,’ about 
oui miles on the north of Daulatabad,— with ‘Sheer,’ ‘Bhir,’ 
eer, lr, or ‘ Bid,’ the chief town of the district of the 
same name m the Nizam’s Dominions, about forty-five miles 

owards the south-east-by-south from Paithan,— with ‘Darur.’ 

diur, Dharur,’ or ‘Dharar,’ in the district just mentioned, 
about seventy miles almost due south-east from Paithan,— 
wi h Kalbarga, the chief town of the district of the same 
name m the same territory, about 175 miles towards the 

south -south -east -three -quarters -east from Paithan,— with 

niriir in the At raf-i -Baidu district in the same territory 
on i the r »I„y from Haidoribad to Wi dl Jm.ctio,,. abom 
" masL south-east from Puirhuiv— and with 

tluii C from ^ here unci throughout, ns closely as I otii 

3* ; Dtenr ’ fe no ™»S a railway 
about two miles south-west from a 'm ,?| U + te iecel ?. lnT . ent,0 “. The station is 
Atlas sheet So. .57 (lastf-!? , town , T hleh “. ’hewn in the Indian 
a town,” etc., in Thornim’- \<! d ’ a ? d T I5 ,. mentl0Ued !ls “ Doraveed, 
“Doravkl, a town.” ,*> a f /fw’ T0 ]* " < 1834 ). and as 

Neither does the India "« !, -h 4 *?, ^ T nrk Published in IS80. 

together in 1SS0 from th'^lla l *f’ j wrdoes *h e Hyderabad Survey sheet put 
indication of the eSsteuL u’rfn? 103 ’, 1 ® 3 r -, , - 26 > and give Ly 

name at all like ‘ Dhanir ’ Th/- *« rnr** 6 , namL ' d Dharur,’ or of any pluee- 
Gazetteer, either in the ^rwimd ’“ned * Thbniton’s 
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Junnar, the head-quarters of the Junnar subdivision of the 
Poona district, Bombay Presidency, about one hundred miles 
towards the west-by-south from laithan. And X myself 
have published the opinion that it is Kolhapur, otherwise 
known as Karavlra, the chief town of the Kolhapur State 
in the Bombay Presidency, about 210 miles towards the 
south-south-west from Paithan. 

To all of these proposals there was one leading objection, 
among others ; namely, that none of the names answered to 
the name Tagara, either as corruptions of the ancient name, 
or as translations of it or similar substitutes for it, except, 
perhaps, in the case of Karavira-Kolhapur. There is no 
sound reason for the suggestion 1 that the name Tagarapura 
may have passed, through such intermediate forms as 
Taaraura and Tarur, into ‘ Darur ’ or ‘ Dharur.’ And still 
less is there any solid reason for the suggestion 2 that the 
name Tagara, itself a Sanskrit word, should be Sanskritised 
as Trigiri, “ three-hill,” and should thus be applied to Junnar 
as standing on a high site between three hills. In the case, 
however, of Karavira-Kolhapur, there were the facts that 
the word karavlra means, among other things, the Nerium 
Odonm, the fragrant oleander, and that the word tagara 
denotes, in Sanskrit, the shrub Taber ncemont ana Coromriu, 
which belongs to the same family with the oleander, 2 and 

to 1S75,” which shews the railway, gives 4 Doraveed ’ as before, and presents 
the name of the station as 4 Dharoor? From that time, 4 Dharur ’ appears in 
nearly all the maps that I have looked a.t, and ‘ Doraveed’ is absent from them. 
But it is first (as far as I can find) put forward as a town, as well as a railway 
station, in Philip’s Gazetteer of India by liavenstein (1900), which, also, omits 
* Doraveed,’ but which does not assign any population to 4 Dharur.’ I have not 
succeeded in obtaining any explanation of the matter, or any hint in the direction 
of 4 Doraveed’ being a mistake for 4 Dharur’ (which, in fact, does not seem to lie 
the case), or of there being any change of name in recent times. And I can only 
conclude that the railway authorities, in making a station which was evidently 
intended to serve the town of 4 Doraveed,’ for some reason or other invented 
a new name for it, which they perhaps evolved out of 4 Doraveed,’ instead of 
styling it 44 Doraveed Koad,” in accordance with their practice in other parts of 
the country. 

1 See the Gazetteer of the Bombay . Presidency) vol. xiii, Thana, part ii, 
p. 423, note 4. 

2 See lud. Ant vol. xiii, p. 366. 

3 From the Bev. F, Ivittel’s Kannada -English Dictionary it appears that, in 
addition to the word imjav, tagam, fagara, tagara, 4 a ram,’ we have, in Kan arose, 
tagara as a sto/Mr/m-corruption of the Sanskrit tamaru, trapa , 4 tin.’ 
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that the flowers of both these shrubs are used In the worship 
of gods. It was chiefly this similarity of meaning and use 
that led me to find the ancient Tagara in the modern 
Karavlra-Kolhapur. 1 * * But I was never quite satisfied with 
the identification. And I was always prepared to find, or 
accept, a better one. 

Now, not very long ago I was searching closely the- sheets 
of the Indian Atlas with a view to identifying the village of 
Makarappi, which the record of a.d. 612 registers as granted 
to a resident of Tagara. It is obvious that, for such a gift 
to be of practical use to a grantee, the village given to him 
must be within a reasonable distance from his place of abode, 
in order that he may visit it from time to time, to superintend 
the cultivation of it and collect his dues. I was not expecting 
to find Tagara actually under its own name. I was only 
hoping to discover Makarappi, and so to go perhaps a step 
further towards identifying Tagara with, more finally, any 
of the places mentioned above, or with some fresh place. 
But, in the course of scrutinising, one after the other, all 
the sheets of the Atlas in which I might expect to find 
Makarappi, I came at last to sheet No. 56, published in 1845. 
And there, almost at once, I found the town which 
unquestionably gives us the ancient Tagara by its own name. 
It is shewn in that map as 4 * Thair/ on a small river named 
c Thairna/ in the Naldrug district of the Nizam’s Dominions. 

1 See my Dynasties of the Kanareso Districts (in the Gazetteer of the 

Bombay Presidency, vol. i, part ii), p. 538, note 8.— It is only since beginning 
to put together this article that I have become aware that the identification of 

Tagara with Kolhapur was proposed long ago, in 1845, by Bal Gangadliar 

Shastree, who said : — “ Kolapur, called in Sanskrit Karavirapura, or Tagarapura, 

holds an exalted station among the holy places of the Hindus ” (, Jouru . Bombay 
Branch Hoy. As, Soc., vol. ii, p. 268). To this he added the footnote The 
word Kolapur itself probably meant the same thing as Tagarapura. It owes its 
origin either to the Sanskrit word Kuihar or to the Canarese word Kolihu, both 

of which signify a lotus.” I do not recognise either the Sanskrit word, or the 
Kanarese word, which the Shastree had in view'. Kor do I find any authority for 
the word tagara haviug the meaning of 6 a lotus.’ And the Shastree seems to 
have been guided only by finding the hereditary title a supreme lord of Tagara, 
the best of towns,” in two of the Silahara inscriptions at Kolhapur (for one of 
them, of a. i). 1143, see Ep. Incl vol. iii, p. 207). 
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It lies in lat. 18° 19', long. 76° 12'. And it is about ninety- 
five miles towards the south-south-east- three- quarters- east 
from Paithan. 

It is no very wonderful thing to have thus discovered the 
modern representative of the ancient Tagara. 1 * 3 The matter 
only required a careful examination of the maps, and 
a knowledge of the modern forms into which the ancient 
name of the city might pass, and an acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of early transliteration. And the marvel simply 
is that, for more than fifty years, the place should have 
stared us in the face, in maps and gazetteers, unrecognised. 
But it is a satisfactory thing to have done. And it only 
remains to establish the correctness of the identification. 

And, in the first place, as regards the identity of the two 
names Tagara and ‘ Thair.’ The word nagciva, ‘ a city,’ 
corrupts into ner, or occasionally nar ; evidently through 
an intermediate form nayara? And so, from Tagara we 

1 The discovery might have been made long ago, if a hint given to Sir Walter 
Elliot, and published by him, had been followed np by a proper examination of 
maps. On the subject of Tagara, be wrote “ A native trader once told me he 
had passed through a town of this name on his way from Dharwar to Nagpur, 
four kos beyond Kalburga. He described it as a good-sized town, with a bazaar, 
and a nala near it. But it was most probable he was mistaken, for had it been 
in that position it must have been observed by some European traveller who must 
have frequently passed that way ” (Journ. Roy. As. Soe., p.s., vol. iv, 1837, 
p. 35, note 1). The maps do not indicate any direct route from Kalbarga to 
Nagpur; and evidently there has not been any such route, because too many 
rivers intervene. They show two routes northward from Kalbarga. The routes 

diverge at Aland or Alande, a famous place in the history of Saivism (see Ep* 
Ind vol. v, p. 243, and Ind. Ant., vol. xxx, p. 2), about twenty-three miles 
north-west from Kalbarga ; and they meet again at the town ‘ Darur,’ 4 Darur,’ 
‘Dkarur,’ or ‘Dharur,’ which has already been mentioned, about thirty-three 
miles on the north of ‘Thair.’ One of them goes through 4 Ausa,’ about twenty- 
two miles east-by-south from ‘Thair.* And the other goes via Tuljapur, 
‘Bharaseo,’ and ‘ Kallam,’ passing about six miles on the west of ‘Thair.’ 
It is evident, now, that Sir Walter Elliot’s informant was referring to ‘ Thair.’ 
And it is equally plain that the “ four kos,” which was the misleading factor in 
the matter, must he a mistake for “forty kos;” ‘Thair’ being about eighty 
miles towards the north-west-by-west from Kalbarga, 

3 See Ind. Ant., vol. xvii, p. 118, and notes 4, 6. With this passing of g 
into y, compare the interchange of g and v, of which I have given instances in 
showing the identity of the names Sivunur and Jigalhr or JigalQr; see Ind. Ant . , 

vol. xxx, p. 258. 
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should expect Ter; or from Tagarapura, Terur; or from 
Tagaranagara, Terner or Ternar. And Ter is certainly the 
name which we have in the disguise of the c Thair 7 of the 
map. By anyone familiar with the old methods of trans- 
literation, the at of the form ‘ Thair 7 is recognised at once 
as one of the early devices for representing the long e; 
another of them was ez) which we have, for instance, in 
4 Jamkheir 5 for Jamkhed, and ‘ Parneir 5 for Parner, in the 
Atlas sheet No. 39 (1855). It would, perhaps, be rather 
peculiar that the initial t of Tagara should have become the 
aspirated th. But it is a question whether that has really 
happened. It is a detail that may perhaps have been 
brought about by the Musalmans, who, apparently, have 
been responsible for turning Kalbarga into Kalburga, 
Kulbarga, Gulbarga, and Yelbarga into Yelburga, and, 
I think, have played mischief with other Hindu place-names 
also. On the other hand, it is at least equally possible that 
the aspirated th in the maps and gazetteers is due to nothing 
but a mistake by the surveyor or chartographer who first 
transliterated the name, and who perhaps heard it pronounced 
with a rather marked sound of the dental t, to distinguish 
the initial from the lingual L A searching of the maps 
would probably produce plenty of instances of the introduction 
of a superfluous h. But it will he sufficient if I adduce, 
in addition to the form ‘ Bheer/ 4 Bhir/ in the case of 
a town mentioned above, which seems certainly to stand for 
Bid, 44 a camp/ 7 three cases which present themselves to me 
off hand. (1) About twenty-seven miles towards the west- 
north-west from Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency, there 
is a town, the chief town of a Native State, the name of which 
is Jat, or more strictly Jatt. I have been at the town, more 
than once. And I know that its true name is Jat, Jatt. Also, 

I have its ancient name, “the agmhdra Jatte,” in a record, 
at the town itself, which refers itself to a.d. 1077. In the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), its name is given, quite 
correctly according to the custom then prevalent, as 4 Jutt/ 
But somehow or other, since then, its name has been 
transformed by official usage into * Jath/ And this erroneous 
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form of it has become so thoroughly well established, 
officially, that, not only does the Deccan Topographical 
Survey sheet No. 66 (1883), shew the name as ‘ Jath/ but 
also the name is actually certified as Jath, in Nag ail 
characters as well as in transliteration, in the official 
compilation entitled Bombay Places and Common Official 
Words , issued in 1878, which was intended to give us the 
correct and authoritative spelling of the names of all 
important places in the Bombay Presidency. (2) The 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 57 (1854) shews, about twenty-one 
miles towards the east-south-east from Sholapui in the 
Bombay Presidency, c Ankulkhoot/ by mistake for Akalkot 
or Akkalkot, the chief town of the Native State of the same 
name. (3) The name of Parigi, a small town in the Hindupur 
subdivision of the Anantapur district, Madras Presidency, is 
shewn, with sufficient correctness, as * Purrygee in the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 59 (1828) ; but it figures as Parghy, 
according to official usage, in the Madras Manual of the 
Administration , vol. iii (1893), p. 343. We may further 
note that, while the Atlas sheet No. 56 shews the name 
of the place with which we are actually concerned as 4 Thair, 
it shews, near the sources of the * Thairna ’ river, about 
twenty-one miles towards the west-north-west from ‘ Thair/ 
a village, obviously connected in some way with ‘ Thair 
itself and with the river, .the name of which it gives as 
c Tairkedda/ with the unaspirated t} We may further 
notice the facts that the map opposite the title-page of the 
Madras Manual of the Administration , vol. i (1885), gives 
the name of the town as 6 Tair ’ and the name of the 
river as * Tairna/ both with the unaspirated t, and that 
map 81 in CasselTs Universal Atlas (1893), while giving the 
name of the river as 4 Thairna/ with the th, similarly gives 

1 The name stands, no doubt, for Terkbedem. And it probably means “the 
small Tillage Ter ; ” kh&dembdng a word which signifies, according to Molesworth 
and Candy’s Marathi Dictionary, 6 a hamlet or small village (chiefly of husband- 
men).’ But the same sheet shews a village named 4 Towrajkhaid, near the 
sources of the 4 Towraj ’ river, eight miles east-north -east from 4 Thair. And 
it is thus possible that the 4 kedia? 1 khaki? may here stand for some local word 
having a meaning connected with the source of a river. 
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the name of the town as * Tair/ with the unaspirated L 
And, finally, we may remark that Dr. Burgess, who travelled 
through this part of the country in 1875-76 but happened 
not to visit the town with which we are concerned, has 
written the name of the river as ‘ Tenia/ with the 
un aspirated t} Of the two explanations which I have 
suggested, either may be adopted. Personally, knowing as 
much as I do about the vagaries of official spelling in maps 
and gazetteers and other compilations, I believe that the 
form * Thair ’ is due to nothing but a mistake in trans- 
literation, and does not really exist even in local official 
usage. But, be the case as it may be on that point, I am so 
sure that local inquiries, addressed to the cultivators and other 
native inhabitants of the place, would result in proving that 
the name of the town really is Ter, and not Ther, that I do 
not hesitate to adopt finally the form Ter. It may be added 
that, as the Atlas sheet marks the town as having three 
“ pagodas,” it is not at all unlikely that the place possesses 
a Mahatmya or local Pur dim, which would in all probability 
present the ancient name Tagara under some pretext or 
another, just as the Mahdtmya of Mahakuta, close to Badami 
in the Bijapur district, localises there the story of the 
destruction of the demon brothers Yatapi and Ilvala by the 
sage Agastya, because the ancient form of the name of 
Badami was Yatapi. 1 2 

Secondly, as regards the present importance of the town 
Ter. It is shewn in the Atlas sheet JTo. 56 in such 
a manner as to stamp it, not as a village, large or small, 
but as a minor town. 3 * And it is treated as “ Thair, 

1 Arch ml. Sure. West . Ind. , vol. iii, p. 4. 

2 See Ltd. Ant., vol. viii, p. 238 f. It is in accordance with the general 
opinion about such matters, that I ■ have said that the MihaMtamahitimya 
localises the story at Mahakuta because the ancient name of Badami was Yatapi. 
But I am much inclined to believe that the name of Ilvala represents the town 
; Of Aihole, in former times a famous place, close to Badami and Mahakuta, and 
that the story was evolved out of some historical occurrence in which these two 
towns were concerned. — For the story, reference may be made to Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. ii, p. 414 f. The currency of it is "carried back to the period 
a.d. 655 to 680 by the Kuram copper- plate record ; see South- Ind. lasers., 
vol. i, p. 152. 

3 It may be noted that the Atlas sheets show a * Theirgaon 5 sixteen miles 

towards the north - by - west from Ear j at in the Ahmadnagar district ; 
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a town,” etc., in Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, vol. iy 
(1854). The information given to Sir Walter Elliot 
represents it, no doubt correctly, as a market-town. 1 It has 
a population of 8,015, according to Philip’s Gazetteer of 
India by Bavenstein (1900); and, in this respect, it 
compares well enough with Paithan, the representative of 
at least an equally great ancient city, which has now no 
more than 8,788 inhabitants, and it surpasses various up- 
country subdi visional head-quarters and other towns known 
to me as trading-centres. It has been treated as of sufficient 
importance to be shewn, — sometimes as ‘Thair’; sometimes, 
by a slight improvement on this form, as 1 Ther,’ and then 
the river is usually shewn as ‘ Therna ; ’ and twice as 
already remarked, as ‘Tair,’ with the river in one case as 
evel T ma P of India, except the Railway Maps 
of 1886 and 1890, 2 that I have looked at, since finding it 
m the Atlas sheet. And it has perhaps played a part in later 
history, as it is shewn, as ‘Ther,’ in the map given by 
Major King to illustrate his account of the Muhammadan 
dynasties of the Dekkan. 3 

We have thus found a town, which presents the required 
identity of name, and is still of sufficient importance to be 
reasonably taken as the representative of an ancient city. 
And it only remains to shew that this town, the modern Ter 
answers properly in other respects, also, to what we learn 
rom the Permits about the ancient Tagara. Exactly in 
accordance with what is indicated in respect of Tagara, Ter 

iorty-one miles Gast-a-Qua,i’tgr-rm , rfli ■fWvm < TiunV > rm v* 4 i. dilution, 
ordinary villages ^ , , T 'these, however, are merely 

e, xum alter the time when its name had passed into Ter. 

2 m? e no * e 1 on P a o e ^42 above. 

the Sy m oTthe^ she . win 2 full details, except in 

rf X&t&SXtSagStT “ “ ™ * 

^ ee -Ant*, vol. xxix. p. 4. 
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is just about half as far from Paithan. as Paithan is from 
Broach. According to the Periplus, Paithan was a twenty 
days' journey by road from Broach, and Tagara was “about” 
ten days by road from Paithan. As the crow flies, Paithan 
is about 220 miles from Broach, and Ter is about ninety- 
five miles from Paithan. If we allow one mile on every 
ten miles for deviations from the straight line in actual 
travelling, the distances to be traversed come to, respectively, 
about 242 and 104 miles. This distance from Broach to 
Paithan, as a twent} r days' journey, gives the very appropriate 
average of twelve miles as a day's journey. 1 And the same 
daily average makes Ter a nine days' journey, or “about 
ten days," from Paithan. Though not literally to the east 
from Paithan, Ter is further towards the east than Paithan 
is, by about fifty miles ; and this amount of easterly bearing, 
on an actual distance in a direct line of rather less than 
twice as much, is quite enough to account for the person 
who gave the information about Tagara to the author of the 
Periplus, describing it, roughly, as “ towards the east " 
from Paithan. And Ter stands, just as the Periplus says 
Tagara stood, on the route for the carriage of goods to 
Broach from districts bordering on the sea. There has been 
a misunderstanding, which affected some of the previous 
proposals for the identification of Tagara, to the effect that 
the Periplus refers to merchandise taken up to Tagara 
in the course of transit to Broach from parts' along the 
western coast. But, for the traffic with Broach from those 
parts, the sea itself, or even a track along the coast, would 

1 I should think that everyone will agree tliat the Periplus is very correct in 
indicating twelve miles as the average day’s journey for laden carts. I have 
found that, along a good and well-kept high-road, the Indian bullock-carts, on 
two wheels and drawn by two oxen, can cover even as much as twenty miles 
during the night, in ample time to get the tents pitched and the other camping 
arrangements completed before, about nine o’clock in the morning. But my 
experience has been that, along cross-country tracks and even second-class made- 
roads, twelve miles is quite as much as can he done comfortably. And the ancient 
roads, even the best of them, can hardly have been superior to the second-class 
made-roads of the present day. The drivers of carts travelling according to their 
own convenience would, of course, do the day’s journey either ail during the 
night, or part in the evening and part in the early morning, according to the 
season of the year. 
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present far greater facilities than roads which would have to 
climb the Western Ghauts, pass through much difficult 
country at the back of them, and then eventually traverse 
the Ghauts again. Sir James Campbell suggested long ao-o, 
in 1883, that it was the eastern coast, on the Bay of Bengal' 
that was concerned. 1 And it is a matter for regret that more 
prominence was not given to his suggestion, and that the 
inquiry about Tagara was not pushed more closely then. 
A study of the maps has shewn to me the former existence 
of an early trading route, of which well-marked traces still 
remain, from the east coast through Golconda or Haidarabad, 
Ter, and Paithan, to Broach, of so ingeniously devised 
a nature that one might almost think that it was laid out, 
not from constant trials and experiments at intermediate 
points, but from actual maps, such as the sheets of the Indian 
Atlas, which shewed at a glance the obstacles to be avoided 
and the means of avoiding them. There were two starting- 
- points. One was Masulipatam, on the coast, in the northern 
part of the Kistna district; and the road from this place 
took, not only the local traffic from the coast districts on the 
north of the Krisna, but also the sea-borne traffic from the 
far east.. The other starting-point was probably Yinukonda, 
inland, m the southern part of the same district, which 
would serve admirably as a collecting centre for the local 
products of the sea-side country on the south of the Krisna. 

he roads from these two places joined each other at a point 
about twenty-six miles towards the east-by-south from 
iiaidarabad, or perhaps at a point about twenty-three miles 
further in the same direction. And from that point the single 
T °fjf m _^ e “ost natural manner, through easy country, 
^ Haidarabad, Kalyani, Ter, Paithan, and Daulatabad, to 
Chandore and Markin da in the west of the Nasik district. 
And only there, m the Western Ghauts, within about a 
undred miles of Broach, commenced the real difficulties 
of the .journey, -the “vast places that had no proper roads 


1 Gazetteer of the Bombay I 
also Ind. Ant., vol. xiii, p. 366 
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It will be interesting to exhibit the whole route, stage by 
stage. And it will be useful to do so ; because the route throws 
a light on various historical and geographical points which 
have hitherto been obscure. But the matter would occupy 
more space than can he spared in the pages of this Journal. 
And I will finish this note on Tagara by making some brief 
observations on the general question of the identification of 
ancient and modern places. The chief obstacle in many 
cases, — and in some it is a factor which leads to erroneous 
results, — is the difficulty of ascertaining the real forms of the 
modern place-names. I have referred above to peculiarities 
of early transliteration, and to vagaries of official spelling. 
And I have had occasion to make remarks elsewhere, also, in 
connection with specific points, on unsatisfactory features 
in the official system of spelling Indian place-names, and 
on the only reliable method of determining the true forms 
of the modern names in some cases, namely, by personal 
inquiries addressed, not to the district and subdi visional 
officials and their clerks, but to the cultivators and the 
hereditary officials and the other native inhabitants of the 
villages themselves . 1 When it is not possible to make 
local inquiries, or to deduce a reliable result with the help 
of an ancient record, very often the original sheets of the 
Indian Atlas are the best guide, in spite of their various 
shortcomings. Occasionally, we may obtain more help from 
the revised quarter-sheets of that Atlas, and from the various 
Survey and Topographical maps, in all of which the spelling 
of place-names is given in a more uniform manner and 
according to what is, to a certain extent, a more fixed and 
scientific system. But not in either case are any of the maps 
a final and reliable guide ; partly because the official system 
is an imperfect one, and partly because there is no one to 
exercise a general control over it, in the way, even, of seeing 
that the system is followed with the absolute uniformity that 
is necessary, and still less in the important preliminary of 
seeing that the true names are obtained correctly before they 

1 See Ind. Ant., vol. xxix, p. 274, note 5, and Up. Ind ., toI. vi, p. 100, 
note 3, and p. 254, note 1. 
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are transliterated for inclusion in maps and gazetteers. We 
cannot by any means place implicit reliance even upon the 
official compilation Bombay Places and Common Official 
Words, issued in 1878, which purports to certify, in the 
Native characters as well as in transliteration, the actually 
correct forms of the names of all the most important places, 
rivers, etc., in the Bombay Presidency. And still less can 
we rely upon the derivations of place-names presented to 
us officially in the Madras Manual of the Administration, - 
vol. iii (1893). But the work Bombay Places illustrates 
very well the kind of authority that we need for reference. 
For many practical purposes besides the inquiry into the 
ancient geography; of India, we require, for the various 
Presidencies and other territorial divisions, compilations 
similar to Bombay Places, but containing certain additional 
details, and prepared more scientifically under the direction 
of some one person who will be interested in the matter and 
will have the knowledge that will enable him to superintend 
it on critical and uniform lines. The compilations should 
be as brief as is possible, consistently with their including 
all that is absolutely necessary. Etymological suggestions 
should be rigorously excluded. But ancient names obtained 
from early records should be given ; and Sanskritised names, 
really in use and not simply deduced, should he given 
whenever they can be obtained from a local Parana or 
similar authority: and, in both cases, the entries should be 
accompanied, by notes as to the sources from which the 
information is derived, for verification if needed. Original 
identifications with ancient names should not be attempted. 
Hut identifications actually made and published within the 
last twenty-five years or so should be given, if the authority 
is pnma facie sound, with, similarly, the necessary references. 
And finally the present official system of transliteration 
should, not be made intricate by the introduction of any 
diacritical marks, beyond the sign for the long a which is 
a ready m use ; and no alteration need, apparently, be made ‘ 
in the present official system of representing the consonants- 
and vowels m Pom an characters. But the forms presented to 
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us in . the Native charact-n,., , , . . , 

of the absolutely true a A be representatives 

mined by local inquiri”* „°T° modem f "™’ “/»*»• 
•u i ^ ts > or by an examination of such 

U age-records as the Samdbamtla. UtUt of Bombay, or of 

whth P ™ b as ke rn ? eA J Dial 

which. are now being con-m^/i 3 . , _ 

j • . , \ otn piied and issued at Poona. Such 

a compilation is what We A T 

* 4 j i require m respect of all the more 

important place-names. np n ' , , * . , 

n , i i0 su Pplement it in respect of the 

smaller places, we need enm^n *• . ... * v 

xi. 7i x 7 t\ • , epilations similar to, and arranged 

like, the Postal Directory of fh . R , n . , 7 , 

, . . , , y °J Ule Bombay Circle (1879), which 

will shew, in alphabetical mvW „„j • . J , 

« 1 , 1 01 dei and in transliteration only, 

the name of every town and vi"n<w»* * 3 T> , A 

, . , :\. . . nci ^dlage m each Postal Circle, 

with its district, subdivision^ post-town. Such compilations 
however must also be made complete and exhaustive. The 
Bombay Directory is often of use , in finding places mentioned 
in ancient records which belong to that part of India. But 
comprehensive though it is, it does not include all the places' 
in the Bombay Circle ; nor does the similar compilation for 
Madras include all the places in the Madras Circle 
I will, in conclusion, cite the following as a rather curious 
usance of the way in which a mistake, once introduced . 
officially, is liable to be perpetuated and even enhanced. 
About eleven miles south-west-by-south from Ter, there is 
a small town, with a population of 10,511 and with some 
ancient cave-temples, the name of which is given in various 
maps, of dates ranging from about 1879 to 1900 as 
4 f ai ‘ aSe ° ’ and _ y^raseo.’ The name has been given else- 
wherejis ‘ Dharasinva,’ 1 1 Dharasinwa,’ £ Dharasinwa,’ and 
Dharasinwa. And we infer that the real name may he 
something like Dharasiva, or possibly Dharasiniha. In the 
original Indian Atlas sheet No. 56 (1845), the name was 
given as ‘ Darasco ; ’ simply, as we can now see, through 
the omission to notice and correct a printer’s mistake of 
c or e. The mistake was detected subsequently. And in the 
reissue of the same sheet, “with, additions to 1882,” there 

ArehceoL Suw, West, vnl iii d o7q\ rm v T .,*; i > TO 
3 Cave- Temples of India (1880), p'p. m, 417, and index. ’ ’ " 
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was substituted ‘ Dharashev.’ Meanwhile, however, the 
mistake had evidently crept from the original Atlas sheet 
into some other maps ; for, map 81 in Cassell’s Universal 
Atlas (1893) presents the name as ‘ Dharaseo.’ And the map 
given by Major King to illustrate his bistory of the 
Muhammadan dynasties of the Dekkan, 1 following some map 
in which this name stands spelt in accordance with the 
original printer’s mistake, but substituting k for c according 
to the present rules of transliteration, has finally presented 
us with the fully developed, and apparently critical and 
authentic but really spurious, name of 1 Dariisko.’ 


Ant., vol. xxix (1900), p. 4, 
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ROMAN COINS FOUND IN INDIA. 

By ROBERT SEWELL. 

T HAVE attempted, in the lists which accompany this 
paper, to collect and classify all discoveries of Roman 
coins made In India during the last century and a half,, 
which have been regularly recorded in English scientific 
publications; adding to them some remarks on finds which, 
though not so published, it is impossible for me to ignore, 
since they came under my own observation. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary for me to enter on an elaborate explanation 
of the reasons why such tabulated information may be held 
to be of value, seeing that obviously, if the lists are accurate 
and exhaustive, a classification such as this assumes the 
nature of an index to a volume, or, as in the present case* 
to a very large number of volumes. 

To draw up the lists I have searched through the following 
publications ; — 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

' ' The Numismatic Chronicle. , 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

The Proceedings oi the same Society. 

The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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The Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the same. 

The Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 

The Indian Antiquary. 

The Asiatic Researches. 

The Annual Reports' of. the Madras Archeological Survey. 

The Annual Reports of the Epigraphies! Department of the same Survey. 

The Annual Reports of the Archeological Surveys of the Panjab, North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Bengal, and Western India (some of 
which, however, have not reached me). 

Sir A. Cunningham’s Archaeological Reports. 

The Epigraphia Indiea. 

Catalogues of Coins prepared by the Superintendents of the Madras Government 
Centra] Museum. 

And many other volumes. 

I have done my best to ensure that no information 
published in any of these works should escape me, hut it 
stands to reason that omissions may have unfortunately 
occurred, owing to such causes as the absence of an index 
in many cases, especially troublesome in the issues of 
“Proceedings” of Societies. If, therefore, anyone can 
supplement the lists with information coming from authentic 
sources, I shall be the first to welcome such additions. 

Let me admit at the outset that deductions drawn from 
such lists as these must of necessity be merely tentative and 
provisional. In the first place, it is, in the nature of things, 
impossible for us ever to know anything of the coins 
discovered in the centuries prior to the English occupation 
of the various parts of British India. Secondly, there must 
have been innumerable discoveries of coins which have 
passed into private collections, and are, at least temporarily, 
lost to the scientific world. There must also he reports of 
finds published in scattered volumes, in newspaper issues, 
in magazines, and in reviews, many of which must elude 
the observation of any one man, however industrious. The 
information available to us, therefore, consists of only 
a fraction of the whole, and we could be perfectly certain 
of our ground only if we possessed that whole. Even so we 
can only theorize from discoveries made up to date, and are 
always liable to have our ideas upset by discoveries in the 
future. ' ■ ,: ;V o 
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An, examination of the Tables compels ns to observe fire 
different periods in the connection of Rome with India, and 
leads ns to the following conclusions : — 

1. There was hardly any" commerce between Rome and 
India during the Consulate. 

2. With Augustus began an intercourse which, enabling 
the Romans 1 to obtain Oriental luxuries during ■ the early 
days of the empire, culminated about the time of Nero, who 
died a.d. 68. 

8. From this time forward the trade declined till the date 
of Oaracalla (a.d. 217). 

4. From the date of Caraealla it almost entirely ceased. 

5. It revived again, though slightly, under the Byzantine 
emperors. 

And as regards the objects of the trade — 

(a) Under the early emperors there was a great demand 
for pepper, spices, fine muslins, perfumes, unguents, pearls, 
and precious stones, especially the beryl. 

(b) In the declining period between Nero and Caraealla 
there was little or no demand for mere luxuries, and the 
activity of merchants was directed towards cotton and 
industrial products. 

(c) Under the Byzantine emperors the trade was mostly 
with Travancore and the south-west coast, commerce with 
the interior and the Dekhan country having declined. 

These assertions will be now dealt with separately. 

The First Period 

There seems to have been little trade between India 
and Rome in the years preceding the reign of Augustus. 
If there were any it would seem that Indian imports did 
not include Roman specie. The only Consular coins hitherto 
found 1 have been seven silver denarii discovered by 

1 It must he remembered always that I proceed solely on the results of my 
examination of the reports and ‘information contained* in the works above 
mentioned. Of private and unrecorded discoveries I can say nothing. 
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Capt. A. Court in 1830 in one ol the Manikyala stupas, and' 
eight out of twenty-three coins recovered from the natives 
who, in 1898, found a hoard in the Hazara District of the 
Pan jab. The rest of the hoard apparently passed into the- 
hands of the dealers at Rawal Pindi. Trade there may 
have been, and probably was, along the old routes that had 
existed for hundreds of years; but Rome did not spread 
eastwards till the later years of the Consulate ; Palmyra had 
not then opened its doors to adventurous Roman merchants 
there could have been little traffic along the desert tracks 
that led to Petra and the Gulf of Akabah, and still less 
to Yemen or the Persian Gulf ; and though Alexandria was 
taken by Julius Caesar in b.c. 47, the sea-borne trade must 
have been small in those days and very uncertain, being 
conveyed as it was in Arab boats along a coast infested 
with pirates. Whatever exports found their way to Europe 
from India at that period went probably to Greece rather 
than to Rome. 

The Second Period . 

The Imperial age of Rome, however, from Augustus 
down to Nero, saw a great change in this respect. With 
Augustus began a period of Asiatic conquest. Roman 
influence at Palmyra began to be felt in the later years of 
that emperor, and the occupation of Palestine opened up for 
Roman merchants the trade-route to Petra and the head of 
the Sinaitic Gulf. Alexandria, the principal emporium of 
trade between East and West, was now in Roman hands.. 
Rome was a world power; its emperors -were supreme, and 
the internal dissensions that eventually led to the overthrow 
of the State had not begun. Hence arose on the part of the 
Wealthy an unrestrained indulgence in Eastern luxuries that 
greatly shocked the more sober-minded citizens of Rome.. 
Pliny, for instance, writing about a.d. 70 or thereabouts 
(after the death of the Empress Poppoea in a.d. 66), lifts- 
up his voice against it, lamenting the wasteful extravagance 
of the richer classes and their reckless expenditure on 
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•perfumes, unguents, and personal ornaments, saying that 
a hundred million sesterces 1 were withdrawn from the empire 
annually to purchase useless Oriental products, “so dearly 
do we pay for our luxury and our women.” 

About the year a.d. 47 the regularity of the monsoons in 
the Indian Ocean was discovered, and ships began for the 
first time to sail direct to Muziris (Muyirikodu) in Malabar ; 
a course which gave great impetus to Indian commerce, 
since it added immensely to the security of the cargoes, 
which no longer had to fear the attacks of Arabs on caravans 
crossing the deserts or of pirates on vessels hugging the coast. 

The demand on India in Rome was mostly for spices, 
pepper, perfumes, ivory, fine muslins, precious stones, and 
cottons, and these were supplied mostly from the west coast 
ports. The most highly prized of the stones was the beryl, 
only found in India in one place, namely, Padiyur in the 
Coimbatore District, or at most in two, Yaniyambadi in the 
Salem District being also said to possess a mine; and these 
beryls were believed to be the best and purest in the world. 
It is in the neighbourhood of these mines that the largest 
number of Roman coins of the period we are considering 
(Augustus to Nero) have been found. It will be observed 
that almost all the articles mentioned here were products 
of the south of India, though no doubt some of the perfumes 
came from the rose-gardens of the north, while the cottons 
were prepared in the Dekhan, and the muslins mostly at 
Masulipatam and the country about there. 

It is for this reason probably that so many Roman coins 
have been found in and near the Coimbatore District and 
at Madura, the capital city of the Pandyan kingdom, while 
the finds in the north of India have been by no means so 
numerous. 

Another reason for the dearth of coins in the north has, 
however, been given, and it deserves every consideration. It 
concerns the Scythian conquest of North-West India and the 

1 £1,100,000, of which £000,000 went to Arabia and £500,000 to India 
■ <cf. Mommsen’s Provinces of the Mmm Empire, ii, 299-300). 
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ultimate supremacy of the Kusanas. General Cunningham,.. 
Mr. Vincent Smith, and Mr. Rapson concur in the belief 1 
that the great Kusana kings, whose annexation of North- 
West India took place, according to Mr. Smith, in a.d. 95,. 
recoined the Roman aurei, issuing from their mints their 
own coins of precisely the same weight. I understand these 
authorities to mean either that the Roman gold coins were 
melted down in a mass and new coins issued from the metal,, 
having exactly the weight of the aurei for the reason that 
the Kusanas admired that coin ; or else that each aureus was 
melted separately and restruck. In any case this would, 
of course, account for the paucity of finds of Roman coins 
in North India at the present day as compared with finds 
in the south ; since in the latter country these coins appear 
to have circulated just as they came. That the Scythian 
conquest did not injuriously affect Roman trade with North 
India would seem to be evidenced, as pointed out by- 
Mr. Smith, by the fact that the sculpture, painting, and 
other arts of that tract were as largely influenced by Rome 
as they had formerly been by Greece ; and if such was the 
case we can only account for the absence of coins in North 
India in two wavs — either the coins imported were collected,, 
melted, and restruck, or the trade itself, though encouraged, 
was small Certain it is that the exports to Rome of which 
we have mention in classical writers were mostly products 
of South India and the Dekhan. 

We turn now to the Tables themselves and analyze the 
reported discoveries in India of coins of this period, i.e. the 
eighty years from Augustus to Nero. 

In JNorth India I find a satisfactory record of only one 
discovery, namely, some denarii of Augustus and Tiberius 
in the Hazara District, Pan jab ; twelve of Augustus and 
two of Tiberius were recovered, the rest passing into the 
hands of dealers. 

In Southern India we have in actual numbers 612 gold 

i of Anekmt India , p. 50 ; Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 

1889, p. lo/ ; Indian Coins , pp. 4, 10. ° 
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coins and 1187 silver, besides boards discovered which are 
severally described as follows : — of gold coins “ a quantity 
amounting to five coolv-loads ” ; and of silver coins (1) “ a 
great many in a pot,” (2) “ about 500 in an earthen pot,” 
(3) “ a find of 163,” (4) “ some,” (5) “ some thousands,” 
enough to fill “five or six Madras measures,” i.e. perhaps 
a dozen quart measures; also, (6) of metal not stated, 
“a pot-full.” These coins are the product of fifty- five 
separate discoveries mostly in the Coimbatore and Madura 
Districts. 

In the Bombay Presidency I have not found a trace of 
any discovery of coins of this period; and in Ceylon only 
one, viz. certain coins alluded to by De Couto as having 
been found in a.d. 1574. These were attributed, but 
apparently on very slender grounds, to Claudius. It is 
curious that we have no recorded finds of Roman coins in 
the neighbourhood of the great commercial centres of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

It will be well to note here the list of exports and imports 
from and to India mentioned by the author of the Periplus 
(a.d. 80), seeing that these refer mostly to the period we 
are considering. Leaving aside its mention of the commerce 
at ports west of the Indus, the Perlpius gives us the 
following list 1 : — 

Expoets peoit Babugaza (Bhaeoch). 

Onyx stones. 

Porcelain (probably from China). 

Pine muslins and others. (The finest muslins came from the 
neighbourhood of Masulipatam.) 

Cottons in large quantity (from the Bekhan and eastern 
districts). 

Spikenard (probably from the north). 

Perfumes (kostov). 

Bdellium (a gum). 

Ivory, myrrh, silk, and pepper also seem to be included, 
though the expression in the text is dubious. 

1 Vincent’s Periplus, edit, of 1805, vol, ii, p. 369 if. 
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Expoets feom Baeakb (Felkunda ; peobably Kabaltuxdi, 

NEAR BEYPOEE). 

Pepper in great quantity. Betel. 

Pearls. Precious stones. 

Ivory. Diamonds. 

Pine silks (possibly from China) . Amethysts. 

Spikenard. Tortoise-shell. 

It must also be specially noticed as bearing on the question 
of coins found respectively in Forth and South India that 
whereas the Periplus mentions “specie” in one word as 
imported to Bharoch, he gives as his first entry in the list 
of imports to the southern port “ great quantities of specie ” 
{'Xfirjfiara 7 rXeicrra). 

It is curious that the author of the Periplus does not 
mention the beryl as an article of export from South India, 
seeing that Pliny 1 specially alludes to it, saying that the 
best kind came from India. It seems to be a fact that this 
stone, the highly prized aqua marina of the Eomans, was 
only found in one place (or possibly two 2 ) in India, namely, 
at Padiyiir, in the District of Coimbatore. The only other 
places where this stone is found are in Forth and South 
America and Siberia, which countries were unknown to the 
Romans; and, in inferior quality, in parts of Europe, one 
being at Limoges. Ptolemy , 3 writing half a century after 
the Periplus , speaks of irovvvdra ev rj /SrjpvWos, “ Punnata, 
whence comes the beryl.” As to the name f Punnata/ 
Mr. Lewis Rice has pointed out that this was the name 
of an ancient division in the extreme south of the old Eongu 
kingdom, at a later date called ‘Padinad/ The last syllable 
nad means a tract or district, and when for this is 
substituted the common name for a town in Dravidian 
tongues, c ur/ we have the word Padiyur, which is " the 
known locale of the beryl-mines. And though Padiyur 
lies sixty miles from the Mysore frontier, it is quite possible 

1 Nat. Hist., bk. xxxvii, cap, v. 

(BmWsAmient Atlas) says that there was a beryl -mine at 
Wambadi, which is 150 miles or so east of Padiyur, in the modem District 
of Salem. In this he follows Newbold, M.J.L.S. xii (July, 1840), p. 175. 

3 Geog. vii, cap. i, 86, 
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'that in Roman days it formed part of the Kongu or Chera 
kingdom.. Since large numbers of Roman gold coins have 
been found near this place, we can have no doubt of the 
identity of the locality. 

The Third Period . 

The third period begins with the death of Nero (a.d. 68) 
and ends with Oaraealla (a.d. 217). 

Though there was a rapid increase of geographical 
knowledge of India in Rome during this period, it seems 
almost certain that the commerce itself suffered a decline. 
Of the emperors who flourished between Nero and Oaraealla 
only thirty-two gold coins can be counted as having been 
found in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, the other finds 
being described as “a number” in one case and “a few r ” 
in another. And when we examine the locale of these 
discoveries we cannot fail to observe that whereas the coins 
belonging to the previous period have turned up in the 
tracts that provided spices and precious stones, the coins 
of this, third, period have mostly been found in a totally 
different locality. The former were unearthed principally 
in the country about Coimbatore, Madura, and the west 
coast ; the latter come mostly from places further north. 
There have been only three finds in Madura of coins of this 
period, and none in Coimbatore or the "west coast. The rest 
were discovered at Vinukonda in the Kistna District, in the 
Xellore and Cuddapah Districts, near Sholapur, and in Surat. 
These are cotton-growing countries. If, therefore, we had 
to judge solely from these coins, we should be compelled to 
assume that the trade with Rome in such luxuries as spices, 
perfumes, and precious stones almost entirely ceased after 
the death of Nero, and only a limited trade in necessaries, 
such as cotton fabrics, continued. 

And I think we can see a reason for this in the condition 
of Rome itself and its upper classes. An Indian reason 
is not apparent, for we know very little of the political 
upheavals in South India at this period. It is of course 
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possible that wars between Pandyans and Cholas, or between 
Pandyans and Pallavas, resulted in an exodus from Madura 
of the Roman merchants who resided there, but such an 
argument can receive no prominence, as it can only be 
founded on the purest conjecture. Moreover, such political 
conditions in Xndia as we do know of, viz, the supremacy in 
the North-West of the Saka Kusanas, and the subsequent 
lowering of Saka power by the great Andhra kings, would 
not account for the seemingly sudden decline of commerce 
with South India after the death of Nero. It seems evident, 
therefore, that we must seek for the reason for this decline- 
in the condition of Pome itself. 

Certain it is that when at Nero’s death the race of the- 
Claudii became extinct Rome was convulsed by disputes 
about the succession, and that these disputes were followed 
by civil war. Galba reigned for six months only, and was 
murdered. Otho and Vitellius fought for the imperial 
throne, and the former put an end to himself after a nominal 
rule of three months. itellius ruled for eight months and 
was murdered, the capitol having been sacked by his 
followers . 1 When Vespasian secured the empire he proved 
of a totally different disposition to the Claudians. Simple 
and unostentatious, active and industrious, he discouraged 
all lavish display of luxury on the part of the nobles and 
devoted himself to reforms. It is probable, too, that the 
leaders of Eoman society were themselves tired of the 
wanton extravagance and profligacy of the age that had 
passed; and that, as usual in such eases, their revolt against 
the excesses that had become scandalous took the form of 
a parsimony and self-denial that ran in the opposite extreme 
—a state of things that we ourselves have witnessed in 
England in the Puritan age. Vespasian issued several 
enactments to suppress the excesses of the nobles, and 
actually produced a great change in their mode of living. 

SS3! 
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Merivale says : “ The Romans themselves remarked the 
rise of a new era in social manners at this period. The 
simpler habits of the plebeians and the provincials prevailed 
over the reckless luxury and dissipation in which the 
highest classes .... had so long indulged. 5 " So 
that the demand in Rome for the products of the East, the 
spices and ivory, the silks and precious stones, the diaphanous 
muslins and costly adornments, ceased, and to these succeeded 
a commerce which was concerned principally with simple 
cotton fabrics. 

Titus reigned for only two years. Domitian’s cruelty and 
tyranny were such that during his reign there was no 
encouragement given to wealthy families to revert to the 
luxuries of the daudian age. His successor, Kerva, had 
only a two-years 5 reign, remarkable for gentleness, economy, 
and retrenchment. Trajan, who followed, was a soldier and 
of simple habits. Hadrian’s social example was all for good, 
at least for a time. Antoninus Pius led a blameless life. 
Marcus Aurelius was strict and self-denying in all his 
private relations. In fact, it seems clear that dining this 
period the habits of Roman society had changed. And it 
is to this change that I venture to attribute the decline 
of Oriental commerce after the time of Kero, a decline still 
further* hastened by the disorganization of the Empire 
which made rapid strides during and after the reign of 
Oommodus. 

In all probability Roman merchants continued to reside 
in Southern India either permanently or temporarily. The 
Peutingerian tables, which appear to have been copied from 
fresco paintings in Rome executed in the second century a.ix, 
place near Muziris, or Muyirikodu (modern Cranganore, 
Kudaiigalur in the vernacular), a temple of Augustus ; but 
no traces of this are known to exist, and it is impossible 
to say to which emperor it was dedicated. Dr. Caldwell 
considered 1 that these geographical tables or maps were 
prepared at a date somewhat earlier than Ptolemy. 


1 Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, Introd., p. 14. 
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The coins found in India during this period, and reported 
on, may he thus classified. 

In Northern India a coin of Domitian (a.d. 81-96) was 
found amongst twelve enclosed in a box, the rest belonging 
to my fourth period. Three cmrei of Domitian, Trajan, and 
■Sabina were discovered in the Ahin Posh Tope at Jelalabad. 
One denarius of Hadrian was found in the Hazara District 
of the Pan jab. 

In the Bombay Presidency only three finds, at Darphal, 
near Sholapur, JNagdhara, in the Surat District, and TVaghode, 
in Khandeish, have been reported ; in the first of which 
were a few coins of Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138-161), a few 
■of Lucius Verus (161-169), a few of Commodus (180-192), 
several of Septimius Severus (193-211), and one of Greta 
(211-12) ; the second consisting of a single coin of Lucius 
Verus ; and the third of a single coin of Septimius Severus. 

In the Madras Presidency, in the Districts where such 
large numbers of the coins of the former period were 
discovered, we have for this period only four finds : one at 
Pudukota, a native state not far from Madura, of three aurei 
of Vespasian ; one at Kalliyamputtur, in the Madura District, 
of five aurei of Domitian, and two of Cocceius Nerva 
(a.d. 96-98) ; one in the Madura District (place not specified) 
of a single aureus of Domitian ; and one of Antoninus Pius 
recovered from the great hoard of “ five cooly-loads ” of 
gold coins found at Kottayam, near Cannanore. 1 

The remainder were found in the cotton-growing districts, 
where, as before stated, few of the former period have been 
unearthed. These are (1) an aureus of Vespasian, one of 
Domitian, five of Hadrian, three of Antoninus Pius, two 
of Faustina the elder, wife of Antoninus Pius, two of Marcus 
Aurelius, one of Commodus, and one of Caracalla, found 
at Viniikoncla, south of the Krishna river ; a number of gold 
coins of Trajan, one of Hadrian, and one of Faustina the elder, 
near Hellore ; and one of Trajan in the Cuddapah District. 

1 An aureus of Marcus Aurelius was found at Karuvur in the Madura District 
(see Supplementary Note” at end). 
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The Fourth Period. 

Alter tlxe death of Caraealla (a.d. 217) it would appear 
that trade ceased almost entirely. 

The Roman Empire during all this period was a prey 
to confusion, internal and external. There was a rapid 
succession of weak rulers, perpetual discord, numberless 
assassinations and revolts, and general disturbance ; while 
the Goths broke into Italy and ravaged the country. This 
in itself is quite sufficient to account for the cessation of 
trade with the East. 

But certain other matters should also be considered. 
Firstly, when seeking to discover the cause for this serious 
decline of commercial activity we seem unable to attribute 
it altogether to the condition of the countries on the route to 
India. I shall go further into this question presently. 

Secondly, Alexandria, though always turbulent and in 
large measure anti-Roman, was still flourishing up to the 
date of Caraealla, whose brutal treatment of the youth of 
that city could hardly have had the effect of putting an end 
to all Oriental commerce. Alexandria's decay did not begin 
for many years later, and it is probable that diminution 
of trade with the East was a cause rather than an effect of 
the decline of the great emporium in Egypt. 

Thirdly, we know of nothing in India that would have 
put an end to commerce with Rome. North-West and West 
India were at this period under the Kshatrapas and Guptas, 
but these rulers appear to have been favourably disposed 
towards the Roman Empire, from which they had nothing 
to fear and everything to gain. Mr. Vincent Smith, in his 
article on Graeco-Roman influence in India published in 
1889, 1 has fixed (p, 161) the year a.d. 150 as the earliest 
approximate date for Roman forms of architectural decoration 
reaching India, and he traces affinities in the Art of North- 
West India which would show that Roman influence lasted 
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down to so late a date as a.d. 450 (p. 172). If he is right, 
therefore, we may be sure that the cessation of trade with 
Rome after Caracalla is not to he attributed to the political 
conditions existing in North or West India at that period. 

Nor, fourthly, would it appear that there were any such 
conditions in Western and Southern India as would put a stop 
to external trade with those countries after the year 217 a.d. 
The Western Kshatrapas held their own in parts of what 
is now the Bombay Presidency till at least the time of 
Samudra Gupta, a.d. 350, being finally conquered by 
Chandragupta Vikramaditva about a.d. 401. Their arts 
and coinage prove them to have looked on Rome with 
favour. The Pallavas would appear to have been the ruling 
power at this period in the country south and east of the 
Kshatrapas, in succession to the Andhras, and there is 
nothing to show that they were antagonistic to Roman trade. 
That the Andhras favoured the Romans seems to be shown 
from the presence of Roman influence at Amariivati. 
(Mr. Vincent Smith, in the article quoted, refers to this, 
p. 169.) We know little as to the history of the southern 
nations at this period, but as it is certain that the Pandyan 
kings, who at that time were the paramount rulers of the 
south-western portion of the peninsula, had encouraged trade 
with the great European empire in earlier years, there is 
no reason to suppose that the stoppage of trade arose from 
any action of theirs. I shall show presently that there is 
good ground for the belief that their capital city, Madura, 
had much to do with the Romans. 

We are therefore driven to find a reason elsewhere. And, 
differing from some writers who attribute the decay of trade 
solely to such causes as the strength of the Sassanid kings, 1 
I am inclined to the belief that it is to the condition of 
Rome itself that we must look for the real cause of it. 
It seems clear to me that just as the demand for Oriental 
luxuries in Rome decreased when Roman manners under- 
went a change from lavish extravagance to simplicity under 


1 Whose rise dates from a.d. 220. 
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Vespasian, so the demand ceased altogether after Caracalla, 
when Rome was in too distracted a condition for its 
inhabitants to think of spending large sums of money on 
spices, perfumes, and ornaments. A certain amount of 
trade there no doubt was, but not a great deal. There. ina} r , 
of course, have been contributory influences at work, 'such 
■ ■as the disturbed condition of Alexandria and the Sassanid 
hatred of Rome. But my contention is that the latter were 
secondary, not primary. I cannot agree with Priaulx, who 
holds 1 that Roman intercourse with India was at its height 
“during the reigns of Sevems, Caracalla, and the Pseudo- 
Antoninas.” It is true that Palmyrene trade flourished 
abundantly till its fall in a.d. 273, but that was probably 
due rather to the military requirements of Rome than to 
■domestic demand for Oriental luxuries. Such trade as there 
was after the fall of Palmyra appears to have been carried 
on by the Arabs, who fixed on Aclule as their chief port. 2 
Mr. Priaulx notices 3 the facilities given by the Sassanid 
kings of Persia to the overland route, their beneficent ad- 
ministration, and the protection they extended to merchants, 
but the principal trade thus aided appears to have been in 
Chinese silks. 

The finds of coins belonging to this period are as follows : — 
•Only one has been found in Southern or Western India, 
This is a coin of Constantins II (a.d. 337-361) discovered 
in the Madura District, and it very possibly found its way 
to India after the revival of trade under the Eastern 
emperors. 

In the north the discoveries relating to this period have 
been larger. Ten copper coins were found in a box (with 
one of Domitian and one of Theodosius) in <£ Upper India,” 
the locality not being stated, the earliest being one of 
Gordian (a.d. 238), the latest one of Constantine (a.d. 306- 
337). At Bamanghati in Bengal there was “a great find” 
of gold coins, amongst which were some of Gordian. The 

] Apollonius uf Tyam, p. 132. 

2 Op. tit., p. 232. 

3 id., p. 252. ■ . ; . : ■■ : ■ 
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other discoveries, if any, are indefinitely reported, and I can 
base no argument upon them. 

Before quitting this fourth period it is advisable to refer 
to the condition of the countries lying between Syria and 
India during this and the third period, or between the 
reign of Nero and the fall of the Homan Western Empire,, 
in order to judge of the probable effect of such condition 
on Roman Oriental trade. Previous writers have seen in 
the Parthian and Neo-Sassanid domination in Persia the- 
true cause for the decline of that trade, and since to some 
extent I differ from them, and contend that this cause was 
only contributory, it is necessary shortly to summarize the 
situation. At about the time of Nero’s death all Asia Minor 
had become Roman. Thirty years later Trajan was at war 
with the Parthians, his desire being to obtain command 
of the lines of international traffic beyond the Tigris. But 
his successors, Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, abandoned this 
policy, and there was peace between the tw r o nations. From 
a.d. 161 to 227, however, when the Parthian Empire fell 
under the dominion of the Persian Sassanids, war was almost 
incessant, and there can be little doubt that caravan traffic 
from Northern India to the West must at this period have 
severely suffered. But this caravan traffic was at no time 
of paramount importance to Rome; for Roman influence- 
was supreme in Syria, and the trade-routes from Palmyra 
to the southern ports lay open to merchants. It was by 
the sea, and after Claudius by the open sea, that the bulk 
of the merchandize from Indian south-coast ports was carried 
to the Arabian marts and Alexandria ; and the Parthian wars 
must have increased rather than diminished the popularity 
of these routes. This also was the most flourishing period in 
the history of Palmyra, which was friendly to Rome and 
did not come into conflict with it till a.d. 267. So that,, 
had the internal condition of Rome itself at this period led 
to a continued demand for Oriental luxuries, trade with 
India would have been abundant. The fall of Palmyra in 
273 A.n. would have still further facilitated this commerce 
had the Romans of that date seen any necessity for extending 
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it ; and the very fact that they destroyed the city and 
abandoned it serves as an additional proof that the trade 
itself had by that time seriously declined. 

Seilor Lopes 1 considers that the decay of Roman trade 
with India was largely due to Sassanid encouragement of 
Persian maritime commerce, which practically swept the 
Roman vessels off the Indian seas ; but it must be remembered 
that this influence could not have been felt till, at earliest* 
about a. D. 250, Sassanid supremacy only dating from 
a. D. 227, whereas, judging from the discoveries of Indian 
numismatology, the decay of Roman trade with India set 
in as early as a.d. 69. Persian domination may have given 
this trade its deathblow, but its decline is manifestly due 
to other causes. 

The Fifth Period . 

Trade with Rome revived somewhat under the Byzantine 
emperors. 

The final division of the Roman empire into east and 
west took place in a.d. 864, and the next hundred years of 
Rome were terrible ones for her. A succession of powerless 
emperors held a show of authority. She was attacked by 
the Goths and seized by Alaric in a.d. 410, Attila, the 
Hun ravaged the fair lands of Italy in 451. Three years 
later Genseric, the Vandal, seized and pillaged Rome. It 
was sacked again in 472, and in 476 it ceased to exist as 
an empire. This was evidently not a period when we could 
expect the citizens of Rome to encourage Oriental trade. 

The eastern empire at Constantinople, first occupied as 
a seat of government by Constantine the Great in a.d. 830 
and established as the capital of an empire in 876, lasted 
much longer and enjoyed far greater success. Almost in 
contact with Asia, and its upper classes having leisure as well 
as wealth, it w r as natural for the Asiatic trade to improve. 

That products of South India found their way even to 
Rome at this period is clear from the fact that when Alaric 

1 Os Fortuguem no Malabar, Infcr. xxl 
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spared Rome in a.d. 408, lie demanded and obtained as part 
ol the ransom three thousand pounds of pepper; and the 
discovery, which will presently be more fully considered, 
of quantities of Roman copper coins, many of them of this 
period, in Madura, as well as on the eastern coast, seems to 
show that Roman agents were at that time resident in those 
parts. But it must be observed that we no longer hear of 
the precious stones of South India as being exported to 
Rome, and there have been no reported discoveries of coins 
of this period near the Radiy ur beryl-mines. 

The coins found in India belonging to this period are 
as follows : — In the north a coin of Theodosius, included 
amongst the twelve found together “ in a box ” ; and five 
gold coins of Theodosius, Marcian, and Leo found in a stupa 
at Hidda, near Jelalabad. The coins of this period lying 
in the Calcutta Museum in 1832, and reported on by James 
Prinsep, cannot be depended on, as it is possible that they 
were not unearthed in India. 

Some coins of Theodosius, Arcadius, and “ later Roman 
emperors’ 5 (names not specified) have been found in Ceylon, 
but the information at my disposal regarding them is not 
very exact ; the only exception being that two of them, of 
Arcadius, were “ brass.” 

In Southern India we observe that no coins of this period 
have been found (or at least reported) in the cotton countries, 
where the most recent coin is one of the reign of Caracalla. 
At Madura we have a large quantity of copper coins found 
in the river bed and in waste places about the town, some 
of them being of Arcadius, emperor of the East (a.d. 395- 
408), and Honoring, emperor of the West (a.d. 395-423) ; 
one gold coin of Theodosius II, the successor of Arcadius' ; 
one of Zeno ; and one of Anastatius. There have been finds, 
on the other hand, in Travancore, whence only one previous 
discovery is reported. A coin of Theodosius II "was found 
at Kottayam, and at another place at least one each 1 of 

1 It would appear that no full examination has yet taken place of this hoard, 
which came to light last year. 
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’Theodosius II, Marcian, Leo, Zeno, Anastatius (491-518), 
•and Justinus I (518). A coin of Theodosius I (371-395) 
was found at the Seven Pagodas, or Mamallapuram. 
Mr. Tracey has also coins of the same emperor found in 
the Madura District. And finally. Sir Walter Elliot noted 
finds of obeli u along the Coromandel coast/’ including some 
of Yaleiitinian, Theodosius,, and Endoxia. 

It would thus appear that, generally speaking, precious 
stones, cottons, and muslins were not much exported to Pome 
at this time, hut that the trade was more or less confined to 
pepper and spices shipped from the southern ports both on 
the east and west. 

Roman Coins at Madura. 

I have mentioned more than once the fact of the discovery 
at Madura of a number of Roman copper coins. These 
I saw myself in 1881 in the possession of the late Mr. Scott, 
a Pleader of that place, who had collected them during 
a residence of many years there. IJnfortimately Mr. Scott 
could not bring himself to take the trouble to catalogue or 
arrange them, and I am not aware what has become of 
them, so that no classification of them is possible at present. 
All I can say is that I saw a large number, probably some 
hundreds, lying loose in a drawer in Mr. Scott’s house, 
some that I noted being of Arcadius and Honoring, 1 * * * He 
gave me the following account of their discovery. He had 
for many years collected all sorts of South Indian coins, 
and had been in the habit of regularly paying people in 
Madura the full value of the metal brought to him; in 

1 I have been attempting to trace these coins, but tip to the present have not 
succeeded. Mr. Thurston, Superintendent ot ! the Government Central Museum, 
Madras, tells me that alter Mr. Scott’s death his collection was, by his will’ 

♦ itt'eml to that institution tor examination and selection ; and Di\ Hultzseh 
informs me that it was he who looked through it and made the selection. lie 

found no Roman coins amongst them. I infer, therefore, that the Roman coins 
from Madura, or at least some of them, had been sent to the Museum at an 
earlier date, since Mr. Thurston writes (April 22nd last) : There is no complete 

list of Roman coppers found at Madura issued. There are some in the Museum 

collection.’ 5 My statement in the text may therefore be accepted as substantially 
correct, though 1 am not in a position to give any details. 
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consequence oi which many of the poorer classes used to 
search the waste places about the town and the sandy bed 
of the river in the dry months. The result was the 
collection of a very large number of copper coins, almost 
all of which had been found at Madura itself. While' 
ignoring, as I have been compelled to do in these classified 
lists, finds of coins which have not been reported or noticed 
in authentic publications, it is impossible for me to pass over 
this Madura collection, since I myself was shown the coins. 

The discovery here and there of isolated coins of more 
valuable metal* teaches us very little, as they may have 
been acquired purely for ornament, or as curiosities. The 
discovery of a number of coins together in a vessel might 
be considered merely as evidence that some person had 
collected them because he was interested in them, or because 
he desired to trade in them either as ornaments or for 
the value of the metal. Gold and silver coins might be 
melted for jewellery, copper for making pots and other 
useful articles. Coins thus found together might also have 
been the possession of some Hindu who traded with Rome 
and hoarded them as treasure. But there seems to be 
a difference when we have to deal with discoveries such 
as those of Mr. Scott at Madura. The presence in many 
different places in the same town of Roman copper coins, 
found lying in the ground and in the sandy bed of the 
river, seems to imply that these coins were in daily 
circulation and were dropped carelessly or otherwise lost 
by the inhabitants of the place. The question is whether 
or not Romans, or at least persons using Roman coins in 
daily life, were actually resident at Madura for a time. 

That there is no inherent improbability of this being the 
case seems manifest. The trading ports of South India 
Were well known to the Roman geographers. Madura was 
the capital city of the Pandyans. We have a tradition of 
the immigration into Malabar, about the year a.d. 68, of 
a body of refugee Jews from Jerusalem. The beryl-mines 
of Padiyur, which were evidently exploited by Roman 
merchants, lie only eighty miles or so from Madura, the 
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country between these places being admirably adapted lor 
travelling. The tradition of St. Thomas- . having visited 
Malabar proves that such a visit was looked upon as quite 
feasible; and the Acta Thonim probably date from a time 
not later than the fourth century, perhaps as early as the 
second century a.d. It is certain that the Syrian churches 
-on this coast belong to a very early date, and the Byzantine 
monk, Kosmas, writing about a.d. 522, mentions the 
existence of Christian churches “at Male where the pepper 
grows ; and in the town of Kalliena,” the latter place being 
probably Kaliiyan, near Bombay. The author of the 
Periplm (about a.d. 80) speaks of Muziris, the nearest port 
to Madura on the west coast, as “a city at the height of 
prosperity”; while the Pandyan and Chera kings were 
spoken of by Pliny, the latter by name, Madura, being 
mentioned as the Pandyan capital. Ptolemy, who states 
that lie obtained part of his knowledge from persons who 
had “resided” in India “a long time,” 1 gives the names 
of a number of places in the neighbourhood of Madura 
.and the interior of Southern India. The Pentingerian 
tables, as already mentioned, mark a temple of Augustus 
as existing at Muziris. And these arguments might be 
multiplied. It would, indeed, be surprising to the last 
degree if Roman agents were not resident at the capital 
citv of the territory from which so much merchandize 
was exported to Rome. These agents may, of course, not 
have been actually Roman citizens. They may have been 
Alexandrians, or Syrians using Roman coinage, or even 
Arabs, and they may perhaps not have resided in the 
country for a long period — possibly only for a year or two 
between their voyages. But there is no reason apparent 
why they should not have been Roman citizens, and why 
they should not have actually lived at Madura for many 
years. It was a flourishing city. Life was doubtless 

1 Proleg. i, xvii : rrapa 7 &v ZvtgvBzv GttnrkevKmvrwv ml %p6vQv ‘KXsicrruv 
4v4kBovrwv robs t6ttov$ ml ? rapa rtiv imiBcp dupacdfievcov yrpos ijftas, “ From 
those that sailed thither and frequented those places for a long time, and from 
those who came from thence to ns.” The latter phrase seems intended to include 
natives of India visiting Rome. 
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pleasant. Trade evidently received encouragement from 
the Hindu rulers. And there were strong reasons why 
after the first years of the empire many people should 
have preferred to live anywhere rather than in Home. 
Christians, for instance, would surely have welcomed exile 
to South India during the terrible days of the persecutions. 
On the analogy of life, too, as we see it, it is difficult to 
understand what argument could be raised against the 
suggestion that Roman commercial agents lived in the 
principal capitals and marts of South India for trade purposes, 
just as English commercial agents live to-day for trade 
purposes in the principal cities and marts of China. 

But it may be argued that the presence of copper coins 
could hardly prove the presence of people using them, since 
the coins may have been imported only for the metal of 
which they were composed, with the intention that they 
should be melted and converted into pots and domestic 
utensils. But, first, there was no need to import copper into 
India, as it was easily procurable in the country. Balfour’s 
Cydopwdia mentions thirty places where copper is found in 
India, many of these being in the Madras Presidency . 1 
Secondly, if coins were collected solely for the metal they 
would generally be found in one place — the working-place 
of the copper merchant or artizan — not scattered about the 
soil of a large town, as at Madura. Thirdly, copper coins 
would never have been exported in bulk all the way from 
Rome or Alexandria to India merely for the metal, even if 
the metal itself had been scarce, accommodation on the 
vessels being limited. So that it would seem as if the 
Roman copper coins found at Madura must have been 
brought to India for daily use in small purchases by 
residents, whether Europeans or Syrians or Egyptians, 
using Roman coinage. 

1 Nosmas, writing in the sixth century a.d., states that copper was produced at 
Kalliane, or Kalyana (hook xi), hut this does not appear to he coil tinned by 
Balfour. The South Indian places mentioned in the Cyclopedia are Nellore, 
Ongole* Kalastri, Venkatagiri, and Kurnool Mr, Bruce' Foote adds two places 
in the Bellary District, and I have been told of copper workings at Guntunaliyam, 
near Vinukondai n the Kistna District. ' ‘ 1 J 
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And I must here draw attention to another point connected 
with this subject. Captain, (now Colonel) Tufnell, in his 
Hints to Coin Collectors in Southern India, 1 mentions another 
class of coins as found at Madura, none of which I have 
myself seen, and which, so far as I know, have not been as 
yet reported on by any other writer. It will be best for me 
to quote his own words : — 

“ These little copper pieces are found in ami around Madura, 
and some years 5 hunting has proved to me beyond a doubt that 
they were at one period in pretty general use' in that part. . . . . . 
Eor the following reasons I incline to the opinion that they were 
struck on the spot and were, not importations from Borne. 

“In the first place, during a recent visit to Madura and the 
surrounding villages in quest of specimens, I came across no less 
than seven of these coins, Boman beyond any doubt, but of a type 
which appears to me to be totally distinct from that found in 
Europe. These specimens were scattered over several parcels that 
I examined, and were not all together in one or two, as is usually 
the case when a number of issues have been dug up together. Nor 
was this by any means a solitary instance, for I have rarely paid 
a coin -hunting visit to these parts without meeting with more or 
less specimens, and other collectors tell me that their experience 
has been the same. Moreover, they are not the kind of money 
that one would expect the rich Boman merchant to bring in 
payment for the luxuries of the East, but small, insignificant 
copper coins, scarce the size of a quarter of a farthing and closely 
resembling the early issues of the native mints . . . . The 

stamp of coin I now refer to occurs, as far as I can learn, in and 
around Madura alone, 2 and this surely points to the probability of 
the existence at one time of a Boman settlement at or near that 
place . 55 , 'vv; .'.A . ■'■•r'.t Av , ■ , 

Later on Captain Tufnell speaks of these little coins as 
perhaps “struck specially for the purposes of trade with 
a pauper population.” By daily trade I presume he means 
daily household purchases, the larger Roman coins being 
of too high value to be suitable. lie continues: “All the 
coins of this series are well worn, as though they had been 

1 Madras Journal of Literature mid Science for 1S87-8, p. 161. 

2 I have never heard of them elsewhere. — B. S. 
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in regular circulation. They are of so small a value as to be 
what one would expect to find in use when dealing with 
a people so poor as the early Hindus. They are constantly 
being found, and not occurring as a glut at intermittent 
periods/* 

We then have a description of them : — 

u On the obverse of all that I have met with appears an 
emperor’s head, but so worn that with one or two exceptions the 
features are well-nigh obliterated. In one or two specimens a faint 
trace of an inscription appears running round the obverse, hut 
hitherto I have not come across a single specimen in which more 
than one or two letters are distinguishable. The reverses vary 
considerably, but the commonest type seems to bear the figures of 
three Eoman soldiers standing and holding spears in their hands . 1 
Another hears a rectangular figure somewhat resembling a complete 
form of the design on the reverse of the Buddhist square coins 
found in the same locality .... On one specimen the few 
decipherable letters appear to form part of the name Theodosius, 
and the style of coin points to the probability of its having been 
issued during the decline of the Eoman Empire, possibly after the 
capital had been transferred to Constantinople. Another specimen 
in gold that I have seen, now in the collection of the Eev. James E. 
Tracey, of Tirumangalam, closely resembles on the reverse an issue 
in the British Museum of Leo III, who ruled the Eastern Empire 
at the commencement of the eighth century.” 

In a footnote he adds— “ Finds of similar coins have also 
been made at Anuradhapura and Colombo recently/* 

Thus we have two classes of Eoman coins of little value 
found at Madura, scattered and not collected together, viz., 
the copper issues of the regular Eoman coinage, and small 
copper coins apparently locally minted for daily domestic 
use; and though as a general rule it may be held that the 
presence of Eoman coins does not necessarily imply the 
presence of Eoman traders, it seems with regard to Madura 
almost impossible to account for this state of things except 

/ I think that Captain Tufnell was too well-informed to have confused these 
with the little coins found in South India, probably Chera or of Chera origin, 
which have devices of Indian figures standing and holding long spears, or bows, 
m their hands. — E. S. ° 
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I must not omit to notice and give 


mi the supposition that Roman subjects had taken up their 
residence here and made the city their home, temporary if 
not permanent. 

On the other hand, 
due weight to the suggestion of Mommsen (Provinces of. the 
Homan Empire , ii, 300) that the Roman' money “ had already 
under Vespasian so naturalized itself [in India] that the 
people there preferred to use it.” But he is referring here 
to gold and silver money, and it seems hardly likely that at 
the Pandyan capital copper money would have been minted 
in imitation of Roman coins when the Pandyan kings had 
their own copper money in full circulation — the said 
imitations bearing, moreover, a design representing the 
features of a far-away western monarch. 


Concluding Remarks. 

This is not the occasion for attempting a discussion as to 
the exact nature and extent of Roman influence in India, 
but a few points may be noticed. / V".,:-]. v'. ■ 

Mr. Vincent Smith 1 points out that the coins of 
Kadphises II, the date of whose annexation of North 
India he places at about a.d. 95, agree exactly in weight 
with the aurei of the early Roman emperors, i.e. 124 grains, 
as against the 132 grains of the Attic stater. 

Mr. Smith has also treated at length the question of 
the influence of Rome on the Arts of India. This was 
of course mostly felt in the north, but it is traceable at 
Amaravati. 2 Mr. Rapson 3 confirms Mr. Vincent Smith, and 
writes : “ The head on the Ivusana copper coins bearing the 
name of Kozola Kadaphes is directly imitated from the head 
of Augustus.” 

The fact that the Gupta coins are also of the same weight 
as the Roman aurei may be due either to the direct influence 


2 J.It.A.S., January, 1903, p. 34. 
2 18S9, p. 169. 

5 Ind'um Coins, §§ 15, 70, 
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of Rome, or more probably to their merely following the 
Kusana standard already in use. 

The use of the Roman word denarius, in its form dinar, 
in early inscriptions is well known. It is found in 
several Sanskrit inscriptions, e.g. at Sanchi (a.d. 450-1),. 
and in the Kashmirian Baja Tarahgini in connection with 
the Huna king Toramana (c. a.d. 495) ; also in several 
Gupta inscriptions of Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta, and 
perhaps Skandagupta (a.d. 401 -a. 480). 1 So that we may 
assume that, introduced into India as early as the first 
century a.d., it remained as a word in common use for 
several hundred years. 

In the Kottayam plate of Yira-Ritghava in the possession 
of the Syrian Christians there, the date of which appears 
very doubtful (Dr. Burnell attributing it to the year a.d. 
774, while the present editor assigns it to the fourteenth 
century a.d.), occurs the following passage, as translated by 
Mr. Y. Venkayva and published in the Epigraphia Indi 'ca 
under Dr. Ilultzsch’s authority 2 : — “We gave .... 
the brokerage on ( articles ) that may be measured with the 
para, weighed by the balance, or measured with the tape, etc. 

■ • • In commenting on this passage Mr. W. Logan 
writes 3 : “ This is almost an exact reproduction of the 
phrase so familiar to Roman jurists : Qure pondere, numero 
mensurave constant,” and he thinks that perhaps the currency 
of the phrase at Kudangalur 4 (the Muziris of the Roman 
geographers) is traceable back to the time of Roman trade 
with that city. If so, it would go far to show that Roman 
law was in use in that tract, and the later the date of the 
grant the more remarkable would be the survival of the 
phrase. 

To sum up my views on the subject of Roman trade with 


T I ■ Fleet’s Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings: Corpus 

Ins. Ini., in, pj). S3, 38, 39, 40, -11, 262, 2Go. 

2 Spiff. 1ml., iv, 290 if. 

3 Malabar, i, 269. 

. 4 The grant hi question, though named after Kottayam, the place where it is 
kept, refers to Kudangalur, or Cranganore. 
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India. I have entered on the question because I found myself 
taking up a standpoint different in some degree from that of 
previous writers. The difference between us is shortly this : 
that whereas they have sought in the political condition 
of India and the adjacent countries, or in the conditions 
governing the facilities for transport of goods by sea and 
land between the two countries, for the causes of commercial 
prosperity and decay during the several periods, I incline to 
the belief that it is rather to the social condition of Rome 
itself that we should primarily look for an explanation, the 
other causes being merely contributory. When the upper 
classes in Rome gave themselves up to inordinate self- 
indulgence the demand for Oriental luxuries was great, and 
the merchants and ship-owners were consequently spurred 
to the maximum of activity. When life in Rome became 
simpler and more manly the Oriental trade naturally declined. 
When life in Rome became almost unbearable owing to 
internal dissensions and the attacks of the Goths and Vandals 
its Oriental trade ceased. When the emperors of the east 
had firmly established themselves at Constantinople, and the 
social life of that city had passed into a condition of com- 
parative tranquillity, the Oriental trade revived. These 
reasons, I think, are sufficient in themselves to account for 
the prevalence of Roman coins in certain parts of India, 
and their scarcity or absence in others, as well as for the 
frequency of finds in India of coins of one period as compared 
with those of another. 


Supplementary Note to penultimate paragraph of p. 602 . 

Mr. J. R. Henderson, Acting Superintendent of the Madras 
Museum, informs me that, apart from the Museum Collection 
of Roman Coins, he himself possesses an aureus of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus (a.d. 161-180) found at Karuvur. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


T.C. - Thurston’s “ Catalogue of Coins ” in the Government Central Museum. 

Madras, No. 1, 1874; No. 2, 1888. 2nd ed., 1894. 

B.My. = Buchanan’s u Mysore, Canara, and Malabar.” 2nd ed. of 1870. 
Madras. 

M.J.L.S. as- Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 

As. Res. = Asiatic Researches. 

J.A.S.B. = Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

B. C. = Dr. Bidie’s “ Catalogue of Coins in the Madras Museum.” 

M.C.C.M. = Madras Christian College Magazine. 

Ind. Ant. = The Indian Antiquary. 

S. L.M. = Sewell’s “ Lists of Antiquities, Madras.” 

Proc. A.S.B. = Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

G.O. = Government Order. 

C. A.S.IL » Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Reports. 

W.A.A. = Wilson’s “ Arana Antiqua.” 

T. B.D. = Thurston’s “On a Recent Discovery of Roman Coins in Southern 

India.” 

Rice, Ind. Mag. =. Rice on “ Roman Coins near Bangalore,” in the Indian 
Magazine. 

J.B.B.R.A.S. - Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Num. Chron. — Numismatic Chronicle. 

Prin. Ess. = Prinsep’s Essays oil Indian Antiquities. 
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NOTES 01 INDIAN COINS AND SEALS. 
Part YI. 


By E. J. RAPSON, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Tutelary Divinities of Indian Cities on Grjeco-Indian 

Coins. 

1. Kajnsa. 

milE square bronze coins of Eucratides which bear on the 
reverse the image and superscription of the tutelary 
divinity of a city, instead of some type accompanied by the 
usual kingly name and titles, are well known and Lave often 
been published. 1 The Kharosthi inscription has been read 
hitherto as “Karimje nagara-demta” ; but this is undoubtedly 
incorrect. Since the publication of Professor Gardner’s 
Catalogue, the British Museum has acquired specimens of 
this coinage, by means of which the reading of every letter 
of the inscription can be determined with certainty. 2 Of 
these additions, the best preserved is the coin now described. 

Obi\ Bust of king r., wearing helmet and diadem ; inscr. 
in Greek characters along the L, the top, and the 
r. side : — 

BASIAEQS I MErAAOY I EYKPATiAOY. 

1 Cunningham, Kwn. Chron 1869, pp. 225 (No. 21), 235, pi. vii (vi). 
Nos. 5, 6; von Sallet, Zeit. f. Kum., 1879, p. 299, pi. Yi (iii), 4 ; Gardner, 
B.M. Cat., Greek and Scythie Kings? p. 19 (No. 63), pL vi, 8. 

2 From the specimens published hv Professor Gardner, it -was impossible to be 

certain of the reading which he gives on the authority of General Cunningham. 
{loo. tit.}. , r % KK ■ 

, ' ' . ^ \ ^ I 
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Zeus seated 1. on throne ; he holds a wreath and 
a palm-branch ; in front of him, fore-part; of elephant 
r. ; behind, a conical-shaped object, above which, 

monogram, . l 2 KbarosthI inscription along r., 

top, and 1. side : — 


( = Kavisiye nagara-demta) 
Cunningham Coll. 


The first word, then, is Kavisiye, not Karisiye ; and there 
can be no doubt that Dr. J. Marquardt has rightly 
recognised in this Prakrit form the genitive singular = c< of 
Kapisa,” and that the whole inscription means “the city- 
deity of Kapisa.” 

This discovery of Dr. Marquardt has been published by him 
in so modest a fashion — he merely refers to it incidentally 
in his great work Eranmhr naeh der Geographic des P$. Moses 
Xorenac ( i, p. 280 — -that, unless special attention is drawn to 
it, it runs some risk of escaping the notice of numismatists 
altogether. 

Its importance for the history of Graeco- Indian coinage 
is evident. We have here indisputable numismatic testimony 
to the fact that Kapisa, the capital of the great kingdom 
of Kapisa-Gandhara, formed part of the Indian dominions 
of Eucratides, This fact has, no doubt, been generally 
accepted long ago from considerations of what is known 
from other sources of the history of this period ; but it is 
now placed beyond all question by this piece of positive 
evidence. 


1 There can be little doubt that this monogram is the one which is intended to 
be represented on all the coins of this class.' The different form given both by 
Cunningham and Professor Gardner is due to imperfectly preserved specimens. 

2 In a paper which will appear in the Transact ion* uf the XI T Oriental 
Congress (Algiers) I have tried to show that the a is sometimes represented in 
the Kharosthi alphabet, both in I)r. Stum’s inscriptions from Niva mid on the 
coins. I think it extremely probable that it is hero indicated * by the short 
stroke at the foot of the last letter, and that the word should be read us dvvata. 
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These coins, moreover, give ns some further information 
about the history of the city of Kapisa. It has been already 
observed that they are often coins of Apollodotus restruck 1 ; 
but numismatists seem to have been unwilling to accept the 
obvious interpretation of this fact, viz., that Eucratides must 
have succeeded Apollodotus as ruler over the city to which 
the coins belong. To avoid such a conclusion it has been 
suggested that these particular coins of Eucratides were 
struck after his death 2 ; but there seems to be no evidence 
for this supposition, which is due, no doubt, to the general 
impression which must be left on the minds of all who study 
these coins, that, taken altogether, the reign of Apollodotus 
belongs to a later period than that of Eucratides. It is 
quite possible, however, that, in whatever way these two 
princes may have been connected — and in the absence of all 
satisfactory evidence it is best to abstain from all conjecture 
in such matters 3 — their reigns may well have overlapped, 
and that, for some time at least, Apollodotus was actually 
superseded in the rule of Kapisa by Eucratides. 

This coin is, further, important since it enables us to test 
the theory, which General Cunningham supported with 
great learning and ingenuity, that the monograms on 
Graeco-Indian coins were to be read as the names of mint- 
cities. This theory has not been generally accepted by 
numismatists 4 ; but it has been as difficult of disproof as of 
proof, since the resolution of these monograms, which consist 
of an ingenious arrangement of two or more letters, can only 
in most cases be tentative, and can never be convincing 
unless supported by other evidence. 

In the present instance, we have both the actual name 
of the city in the Kharosthi inscription and a monogram 

1 Cunningham, Num. Citron., 1869, p. 226; Gardner, B.M. Cat., p, xxxv. 

2 Gardner, op. eit. , pp. xxxv, 19. 

3 It is generally supposed (v. Smith, 'Early History of India , p. 199} that 
Apollodotus was the son and murderer of Eucratides ; but the reasons for this 
view given by Cunningham {Hum. Ohron ., 1869, pp. 241-3) are not absolutely 
convincing, *' 

4 v. Chftbouillot, Her. Hum., 1867, p. 393 ; von S allot, Zeit. /. Mm., 1879, 
p. 200 ; Gardner, B.M. Cat., .Ok. and BcytMo Einc/s, p. Iv. 
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which can scarcely by any ingenuity be resolved into 
the letters which would go to make up any possible Greek 
equivalent of that name. Moreover, the coins of Apollodotus 
which were restruck by Eucra tides must surely also have 
been of the Kupisa mint, and the monogram which they 

bear is equally intractable. It is jV( , and can scarcely be 
read otherwise than as MO. 

But, while General Cunningham’s theory as to the nature 
of these monograms seems to break down in the solitary 
instance in which it can be tested, it must not be hastily 
assumed that a study and comparison of these monograms 
can yield no good results, from the point of view of 
topography or history. Whatever may be the correct 
interpretation of these monograms, whether they he the 
marks of moneyers or whether' they denote certain issues 
of the coinage, the occurrence of the same monogram on the 
coins of different kings certainly raises a presumption that 
they were closely connected in some manner, either locally 
or chronologically. 

2. Piiskal avail. 

In Professor Gardner’s Catalogue of Coins of the Greek 
and ScytJiic Kings of Bactria and India there is published 
a specimen of which, as yet, no satisfactory account has been 
given. It is classed merely as “ Indo-Scythie. Uncertain.” 
(p. 162; pi. xxix, 15) ; and it differs so much in character 
from all known Graeco-Indian or Indo-Scythic coins that, 
in describing it in Indian Coins , § 37 (1), I hazarded the 
conjecture that the piece was not a coin, but a reproduction 
in gold of the designs of two seals or gems. I still think 
that this conjecture may quite possibly be true. The 
provenance of this specimen, which was acquired from one 
of the notorious band of fabricators and dealers in false 
coins at Rawal Pindi, certainly excuses whatever doubt may 
be entertained as to its genuineness. But, if .not genuine 
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Itself, its obverse and reverse must, at least, be copies, and 
accurate mechanically-made copies, of some genuine originals. 
It is, therefore, in any case, well worthy of study ; and 
a fuller reading of the KharosthI inscriptions than was 
possible at the time of the publication of the Catalogue 
reveals a fact of Interest which was quite unsuspected. 

Obi\ City-goddess, wearing a mural crown and holding 
a lotus-flower in her right hand ; inscr. in KharosthI 
characters : — 

r. ST 5 r %T <r IS [ , [Pa *] khalavadi-devada ; 
1. KharosthI inscr. (probably of three ahsaras) not 
legible. 2 

Rev. Humped bull r. ; above, TAYfOC ; below, 10T 
\_U]sabhe. 

B.M. N *6 ; Wt. 66*7. [PL 2. 

1 The restoration pa is justified by the remaining traces. Pu 
might more naturally have been expected; but there seems to be 
no trace of the vowel-sign. 

2 The first ahsara seems to he dro , the second is possibly pa or 
pra t and the third is quite doubtful. 

3 This alcsara should he restored as either a or u. There seems 
to he a faint trace of the loop at the bottom which distinguishes 
the u. Professor Gardner’s reading vri cannot he supported. 

4 The reading Ike is undoubted. Eor the nom. sing, in ~e, cf. 
Bisehel, Grammatih der Prakrit- Sprachm, § 18. 

We have here represented on the obverse of this piece 
the tutelary divinity of the city of Puskalavatl, the Greek 
nevMXa&TK, which is usually identified with the modem 
Hastnagar. She wears Greek dress and the mural crown 
which is the emblem of a Greek civic divinity ; and as 
guardian of the “ City of Lotuses ” she appropriately holds 
a lotus-flower in her right hand. It is quite possible that 
her name may lie concealed in the KharosthI inscr. on the 
left, which, unfortunately, is too fragmentary to be read with 
any confidence. ■ 



1 A similar mistake in the name does not occur on the smaller coin of the same 
type published hv Gumiin^iiam {Nmi. Chmi., 1890, p. 152), and now in 
the B.AL 


The bull which forms the type of the reverse has, no 
doubt, a religious significance. On the coins of the 
Kusanas, the bull undoubtedly indicates the prevalence of 
the worship of Siva. It is uncertain whether it has the 
same meaning here. 

From the linguistic point of view, the Kharosthi in- 
scriptions are interesting for two reasons : (1) the use of cl 
to represent both d and i in \_Pa] khalamd i- clevada = Skt. 
Puskaldvati-devatd ; and (2) the nom. sg. in -e 9 \ii\mbhe or 
\a]§dbhe = Skt. vrsabhah. 

3. Puskaldvati (?). 

The identification of another tutelary divinity with the 
city-goddess of Puskalavatl is less certain. The coin on 
which her figure occurs is one of the Indo-Seytkie (Saka) 
princes, Azilises. 

Okv. King on horseback r. ; in front, monogram m 

BA2IAEHE BA2IAEQN MEF AAOY I AIAI2EOY. (*fc). 1 '- 

Rev. L, city-goddess, wearing a mural crown and holding 
a diadem in her r. hand; r., Zeus; in 1. field, 

Kharosthi letter \% (pa ) ; in r. field, Kharosthi 
monogram, ^ (? spi + fa) ; Kharosthi inscr. : 
Maharajasa rajatirajam mahatma | Ayilmmi. 

KM. ; Cunningham Coll. M. [Pl. 3. 

The only bases for the conjecture that this goddess also 
may perhaps be the tutelary deity of Puskalavatl are, firstly, 
the general resemblance which she bears to the goddess just 
described, and, secondly, the Kharosthi letter pa, which may 
possibly be an abbreviation of Pakhalavadi , which is written 
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in full on the other coin. The explanation of the other 
KharosthI monogram, which seems to be made up by 
a combination of the aksaras $pi and la, is quite uncertain. 
It may possibly represent the name of another city. 


Coins with reverse-type “ Svastika.” 


1. Legend in Brdlmil diameters . 

Apparently the only specimen of this class hitherto 
published is the small silver coin belonging to Mr. J. P. 
Rawlins, which Mr. Yincent Smith assigns to the Saurastran 
series, and on which he reads doubtfully the name Arjuna 
(JASB, 1897, p. 9, pi. i, 14). The resemblance to the 
Saurastran series is, however, not sufficiently close to make 
it necessary to suppose that there was any intimate con- 
nection between the two ; and the provenance of this coin 
(Jhelam) and of similar specimens since known from the 
collections of Mr. W. S. Talbot and Mr. M. Longworth 
Dames, which were made in the same region of India, would 
seem to indicate that the coins of this class belong to the 
north of the Punjab. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Rawlins I have been able to 
examine the original coin, and have studied the inscription 
without being able to agree with Mr. Yincent Smith’s 
proposed reading of the name. I have since seen the two 
other specimens illustrated in the plate. The former was 
sent to me by Mr. R. Burn on behalf of Mr. Bleazby in 
April, 1908. The latter is now represented by casts in the 
British Museum, but I regret that no note was made of the 
collection to which it belongs. 


Obv. Bust of king r. 

Rev. Svastika ; inscr. in Brahml characters (v. inf-). 

Mr. G. B. Bleazby. M ‘5 ; Wt 28. [PI 4. 

Obv. Similar. 

Rev. Similar; inscr., apparently in Brahml characters, 
illegible. 

\ . ; ;:V a [PL 5. 
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So far as concerns the reading* of the inscription, the 
coin last described is quite useless. On the other two coins 
certain letters are fairly well preserved, but I cannot suggest 
any satisfactory restoration in either case. The following 
eye-copies of the legible portions of the two coin-legends are 
given in the hope that, when other specimens are available 
for study, they may assist in facilitating a restoration of 
the whole. 1 At present it seems doubtful if any conjecture 
whatever on the subject can be profitable. 

(1) 

(Mr. Rawlins). 

(2) La ] * | E ,u U lJ % } H l« i s I )L\i& 

(Mr. Bleazby, pi. 4). 


2. Legend in Kharosthi characters. 

Most closely connected with the silver coins just described 
are others, which come from the same part of India, and 
which differ chiefly in bearing inscriptions in the Kharosthi 
alphabet. These seem not to have been published hitherto. 

In the collection of Mr. Longworth Dames there are 
twelve specimens, bat, unfortunately, only a solitary one on 
which any considerable portion of the inscription can he read. 
Obv. Head of king 1., wearing diadem. 

Rev. Type, Swastika ; inscr. in Kharosthi characters : 

[ tha]msa Bagapharnapu \_ — ]. 

Mr. M. Longworth Dames. jit -6 ; Wt. 37 - 6 . [PI. 6. 

The other specimen illustrated was presented to the 
British Museum in 1903 by Mr. W. 8, Talbot 
Obv. Similar. 

Rev. Similar ; inscr. in Kharosthi characters: [ m 

pu thajmsa Bagapharnapu[tra -]. 

B.M.; Mr. W. S. Talbot. Jt -45; Wt. 24-7. [PL 7. 

teassss,- : 1 - »“” 3 
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The following are eye-copies of this inscription : — 

a) L- ] (PI. 6). 

It will be seen that the name of the striker of these coins 
is doubtful. It certainly ended in -na ; and if, as suggested 
above, we may restore the two preceding syllables of his 
name as -putha, we have a form which strikingly reminds 
us of Castana} His title, whether that of king or ksatrapa, 
is quite uncertain. All that we can say, with absolute 
certainty, is that he was the son of Bagapharna. This 
name is undoubtedly Persian ; and its latter portion is the 
same as that of the Indo - Parthian king, who is more 
generally known by the Greek form of his name as Gondo- 
phares. 1 2 We may, therefore, conclude that these coins 
belong to some family of Persian or Parthian (Pahlava) 
princes or satraps ruling in the Northern Punjab, probably 
in the Jhelam District, in about the first century a.d. 

Of a bronze coinage having as its chief type on the reverse 
a smsfdka together with a Kharosthi inscription, only one 
specimen is known to me. 

Obv, Man standing. 

Rev. Svastika ; inscr. in Kharosthi characters not legible. 

B.M, ; Major Hay, 60 : 12-20 : 553. JE *8. [PL 8. 

This coin was purchased in 1860 by the British Museum, 
together with a great number of others, which seem mostly, 
but by no means exclusively, to have been collected in the 
north of India and in Afghanistan. The inscriptions, 
unfortunately, cannot be read ; but its fragmentary letters, 
and those also of some of the badly preserved silver coins 

1 Possibly the resemblance which Mr. Vincent Smith saw between these coins 
and the Saurastran coins may be explained as due to their common origin, 

2 Drouin, Onomastique Arswide 7 Bey. Nura., 1895, p. 370; Fleet, JlvAS, 
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in the collection of Mr. Long worth Dames, seem to be 
portions of an inscription which is other than that appearing 
on the more legible silver coins. 


Kharamosta (Kharaosta), son of Art a (Indian Coins, §34). 

Obv. King r. on horseback, holding in r. hand a lance 

couched ; in front of horse, ^ (Kharosthi = sam ) ; 
inscr. in Greek characters : — 

XAPAMLU E I TEICAT l [P]AnEI[A-] 1 [T]AYDY. 
j Rev. Lion r. ; in front, X (? Kharosthi numeral 4) ; above 
(? Kharosthi monogram, kha + ro) ; inscr. in 

the Kharosthi characters, beginning at the bottom 
corner r. : — 

(= Chatrapasa pra [Eha\mo[- -] A [>#]*« put-rasa). 

Mr. a. B. Bleazby. JEa -8 ; Wt. 11(5. fPl. 9. 
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surely be a compound* made on the Indian model, APT A + 
YDY = the Kharosthi Artasa putrasa . The form vog = vm 
is well known at this period, 1 and is actually found on 
a Parthian coin of Gotarzes (a.d. 40-5 1). 2 The name Arta 
may possibly be that with which we are familiar as the first 
portion of the Parthian names Artabanus and Artavasdes. 3 4 

A comparison of all the available specimens makes it 
possible to restore the Kharosthi inscription with certainty as 

■pt tf fz.v 

(= Chatrapasa pra Kharaostasa Artasa putrasa). 

The only important variant appears on a coin in the 
British Museum (Hay, 60 : 12-20 : 169) where the name 
of the father is given as Ortasa (gen. sing.) = 

The first letter elm appears quite distinctly not only on 
this coin, but also on one in the Fitz william Museum at 
Cambridge which was sent to me for examination by the 
Rev. W. G, Searle. 

The reading of the group -rta~ (with the lingual f) seems 
to be correct. 

The difficulty of interpreting this coin-legend lies in the 
syllable pra, which is seen quite distinctly before the name 
JOiaraosta , but which was not noticed by Cunningham. It 
occurred to me at one time that the letter might be a Imf 
and that Kakha- might possibly be intended to be read as 
Kkha , and to represent some hard aspirated guttural for 

1 It occurs, for example, in an inscription of Lucius Caesar (died a.d, 2) at 
Athens, Boeekh, CIGr. No. 312. 

2 BA21AE OS BA2IAEQN AP2AK0Y Y02 KEKAAOY* 
IV! ENOS APTABANOY mTEPZHS, Wroth , B.M. Cat., Parthia , 
p. 165, pi. xxvii, 2, and Mmi. Ghron ., 1900, p. 95 ; cf. Gardner, The 
Parthian Carnage , p. 49, pi. v, 25. 

3 For the readings of these v. Drouin, Onomastique Ar&acide , in Per. JSfum 
1895, pp. 367, 368." 

4 On referring to the volume containing the Pandit’s manuscript notes now in 
the Loyal Asiatic Society’s Library, I found that he had already suggested this 
reading. .This volume of notes, from which I could only give selections in the 
two articles edited by me in JR AS, 1890, p. 639, and 1894, p. 541, should he 
consulted by scholars ‘interested in the history of ancient India. 
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which there was no adequate equivalent in the Kharosthi 
alphabet. But the syllable seems to be undoubtedly fra, 
not ha, and I am quite unable to make any useful conjecture 
as to its meaning. 

Both Cunningham and Bhagvanlal had identified the 
striker of these coins with the Kharaosta of the Mathura 
Lion-Capital; but this identification was not accepted by 
Biihler, and it seems not to have been reasserted by any 
other scholar up to the present time. 

Biihler seems to have found two difficulties in the proposed 
identification. In the first place, he doubted whether the 
name on the coins as given by Cunningham (Lc..) — Khara- 
mostis (Greek, Charamostei ; Kharosthi, Khara[m]psta (p. 127), 
Kharamasta (p. 170 )) — could possibly be the same as the 
Kharaosta of the Lion-Capital. This objection now disappears 
when it is seen that the name appears in precisely the same 
form, Kharaosta, both in the Kharosthi coin-legend and on 
the Lion-Capital. 

If the matter ended here, we should surely have no 
hesitation in accepting the identification as' extremely 
probable, if not quite certain. But Biihler’s second objection 
is more serious, and it raises a problem of which I see at 
present no perfectly satisfactory explanation. He points 
out that according to the Lion-Capital Kharaosta is the son 
of Rajula, but that according to the coins Kharamosta (now 
shown to be certainly another form of Kharaosta) is the son 
of Arta. “It would, therefore, appear,” he says, “ that they 
are two different persons, even if their names should he 
identical*” 1 

Although no certain explanation of this difficulty presents 
itself, it may be useful, in view of some future examination 
of this question, to set forth the facts of the case as they 
appear at present, bearing in mind that it is quite possible 
that another edition of the inscriptions on the Lion -Capital 
may materially alter our views as to the genealogies which 
it records. 
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Even in Biihler’s own version it is nowhere definitely 
stated that the yumraja Kharaosta was the son of the Great 
Satrap Rajula. In inscr. A i, Nadasi Kasa, the chief queen 
of Rajula, is called his mother, and the presumption is, of 
course, that Rajula was his father ; but it need scarcely be 
pointed out that this does not necessarily follow* It is 
certainly possible, if not probable, that Nadasi Rasa may 
have been previously married. Moreover, the sons of Rajula 
seem to be mentioned in inscrs. B, G, and D as Sudasa, 
the reigning Satrap, Kalui, a younger, and Naiiludo, the 
youngest son. If Kharaosta was the son of Rajula, we 
might surely expect to find him mentioned together with 
these ; but as a matter of fact he seems to be in no way 
associated with them. The difficulty as to his position, 
however, disappears altogether if we may accept the 
arrangement proposed by Bhagvanlal , 1 who makes the donor 
of the stupa, NandabiyaM (= Biihler’s Nadasi Kasa), the 
daughter of the chief queen of Rajula. According to 
Bhagvanlal, there is no mention on the Li on- Capital of the 
husband of this lady, and he finds no difficulty, therefore, 
in supposing him to have been the Arta of the coins. 

Whether we may accept BhagvanlaFs version in preference 
to Biihler’s is a point which can only be determined by 
a more careful investigation of the inscriptions on the 
Lion- Capital than can be attempted here. Enough has been 
said to show that the identification, which appears in every 
other respect as probable, of the Kharaosta of the inscriptions 
with the Kharaosta or Kharamosta of the coins, must not 
be hastily rejected on the supposed evidence of the 
inscriptions . 2 

The Kharosthi syllable sam which appears on this 
specimen on the obverse in front of the horse, occurs on 
other coins of Kharamosta above the lion, preceded by the 
Kharosthi monogram, for which the reading kha + ro has 
been suggested above. The meaning of this monogram, 

1 JRAS, 1894, p* 546. !:■■■■;■■’ A-',.' : : 7 A; 

2 Biihler is certainly right in declining to accept further identifications proposed 
by Cunningham and Bhagvanlal, f. Indian Coins, § 79. 



as of others on coins of this class, is quite uncertain. The 
sam may possibly, as Mr. Fleet has already suggested, 1 be 
the abbreviation for samvat, ‘ year/ and the X in front of the 
lion on the reverse might, so far as the form goes, be the 
KharosthI numeral 4. This is, however, rendered the more 
doubtful by the fact that the same figure is found in the 
same position on all coins of Kharamosta, and that on some, 
as on the present specimen, the supposed abbreviation for 
* year ? appears on one side of the coin and the supposed 
figure 4 on the other. This is, to say the least, not a very 
probable arrangement. 

ATHAMA. 

Obv. King on horseback, as on the coins of Kharamosta 
(a sup, No. 9) ; Greek inscription : — 

HCIA[E — — 

Bei\ Monogram made up of the Greek letters M and P ; 

Kharosfhi inscr. : BCL 

tka a , 

Mr. Bleazby. ' AT -4; Wt. 3-4. [PL 10. 

This most interesting coin, which was sent to me by 
Bleazby for examination, is, so far as I know, unique 
of its kind. It is struck in very thin gold, and seems 
without doubt to belong to the general class of Indo-Sevthic 
coins to which the title Saba has rightly or wrongly been 
applied. 

The obverse type <f king on horseback” occurs on the 
coins of Azes, Azilises, Yonones, and others, who are called 
kings, and also, as we have seen, on the coins of Kharamosta, 
who is called a satrap. The monogram which takes the 
place of a reverse-type on this coin also occurs, in association 
with a type, on coins of Azes and Azilises. We can have 
no hesitation, therefore, in recognising in this Atliama 
a member of the same dynasty. 

1 JJtAS, 1905, p, 229. 
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The name Athama is most probably Seythic or Parthian ; 
but it may, of course, be Prakrit Atthama = Skfc. Astama , 
‘Octavus.’ It occurs in the KharosthI inscriptions discovered 
by Dr. Stein at Niya ; e.g. as the name of a letter-carrier 
mentioned in the fragment of a leather document, N. xv, 
836, not yet published. 

ANDHRA. 

Gautamiputra Srx-Yajna-Satakakni (. Indian Coins , § 87), 

The three specimens now illustrated are apparently the 
only ones known of what may be called the Saurastran type 
of the coinage of the Andhra Dynasty. One of these has 
frequently been published, and on its supposed evidence 
there has been made an assumption which has influenced 
nearly every attempt to reconstruct the genealogical table of 
this dynasty. An examination of this coin— or rather of 
electrotypes taken from it— and of the other two now pub- 
lished, has convinced me that Mr. Vincent Smith was right 
in doubting the generally accepted reading, 1 and that the 
assumption which is founded on it must, therefore, be 
abandoned. 

The coin in question was discovered by Pandit Bhagvanlal 
IndrajI in the stupa at Sopara near Bombay. 2 It bears 
inscriptions both on obverse and reverse. As to the former 
of these there is no question. It simply indicates that the 
coin is of the prince whose name, in its Sanskrit form, 
is Sri - Yajha - Satakarni, and who bears the metronymic 
Gautamlputra, “ the son of GautamL” The reverse in- 
scription is not so easy, owing to the fact that at one part 
the letters are almost lost. It is even now not possible to 
restore the whole inscription with certainty. All that we 
can do is to ascertain its true character and to examine the 
feasibility of such readings as have been proposed. 

1 ZDMG, 1903, p. 622. ; 

3 Antiquarian Remains at Sopara anil Padana , JBBRAS, xv, p. 273. 
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The Pandit (op. cit, p. 806) read the characters which 
compose this reverse inscription as ^FcfftfUrigUTT^ 

TOWMftsiVAMf Yajrn Satakarni, mi of Caturapana and 
Gaxdami, ingeniously suggesting that this addition of the 
father s name to the usual Andhra metronymic was due to 
the regular custom observed on their coins by the Ksatrapa 
dynasty. He was confirmed in his proposed 'reading' of the 
father’s name on the coin as Caturapana by his own reading 
of a title Gatarapana or Oataraphana in an inscription at 
Nanaghat dated in the thirteenth year of a Yasisthiputra 
oatakarni. 1 . Putting together the supposed evidence' of coin 
and inscription, the Pandit imagined that he had ascertained 
an important fact in the genealogy of the Andhra dynasty 
mz that a Vasisthiputra Caturapana Satakarni was the 
father of Gautamlputra Sri-Yajiia Satakarni; and this view 
has since been generally accepted. 2 

When we come to examine the coins it will be seen that 
there are no certain or even probable traces of such a word as 
Caturapana. _ With regard to the Gatarapana or Oataraphana 
of the inscription at Nanaghat, it is, in the first place, 
unfortunate that we have no photograph or facsimile by 
means of which the Pandit’s reading can be controlled In 
the second place, supposing that the reading is correct, 
should we not rather see in this form ending in -ana 
(probably _ ana) a genitive plural, such as occurs elsewhere 
m a similar position, either of the name of some people over 
w om the king ruled, or denoting the particular family of 
he dynasty to which he belonged ? A good instance of this 
use is supplied by the inscription of Madharlputa Purisadata 

a,, i 6 , a - ggayapeta St3pa;3 cf ‘ aIso Slicl ± an expression as 
Okhalahyanam Maharathi in the Karle inscr. No 20 4 It 

will be seen, therefore, that it is by no means certain that 
Catmapana or phana is the name of the kin* j n wtose 
inscription it occurs. ° 

1 Op, Git,, p, 313. 

3 1883 ’ p - 272 - 
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The general description of the three coins here illustrated 
is as follows ; — 

(1) Obv. Bust of king r. ; inscr, in Brahxm characters 
(vii) 1 * 

wtmnm 

Rev. I, XJjjain symbol surmounted by crescent ; r., Gaitya 
surmounted by crescent ; between them, a star ; 
beneath them, a waved line; inscr. written con- 
tinuously all around the coin (v. sup .). 

B.M. ; Electrotype from General Pearse ; [Bhagvanlal, loe. cii . ; 

Elliot, CSI, p. 25]. [PL 11. 

(2) Obv. Similar ; inscr. in B rah ml characters (vii) : — 

Rev. Similar, but double-struck ; inscr. (v. inf.). 

Colonel J. Biddulph. iR, *65 ; Wfc. 29*5. [PL 12. 

( 3 ) Obv . Similar : inscr. in BrahmT characters (vii) : — 

- -]*rg<re 

Rev. Similar; inscr. (v. inf.). 

B.M. ; Bhagvanlal [loo. cit.~\. M *6 ; Wt. 24*5. [PL 13. 

Of the obverse legend, every letter and almost every 
vowel-mark is absolutely certain : — 

(= Sin Yana Sdtakamnisa Rano Gotamiputam 3 ), 

In studying tbe reverse legend, the most important point 
to notice is that the letters are not in exactly the same 
character as those of the obverse legend. It is reasonable 

1 These Roman numerals refer to the clock-face, and indicate the point in the 

circle at which an inscription begins. 

3 I use this sign — a reversed mrama — to denote that a vowel sign cannot he 
seen, although it may possibly have been intended. 

3 The inscription should, however, properly begin with Rano. This is the 
order which is, no doubt, intended. The above order has been adopted because 
of the break in the legend made by the truncation of the bust. 
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to suppose, then, that we have to deal with two different 
alphabets and possibly two different dialects. On the 
analogy of other Indian coins which are of a similar nature, 
such as those of the Kunindas with inscriptions in both 
Brahml and Kharosthl, 1 we may further expect to find 
that the two legends are in substance identical. 

To facilitate an investigation of these coins, eye-copies of 
the three reverse coin-legends are given : — 


(PI. 13.) 

On comparing the two legends we shall readily recognise 
in the latter, counterparts of Siriyam Satakanim and 
Gotamiputasa of the obverse. There remain, between these 
two recognisable portions, traces of some six letters, which, 
if we are to suppose that the legends correspond to each 
other exactly, should form the equivalent to Ratio. 

Sa of the gen. sing, is represented by a character 

which reminds us of the j- = ?a 0 f the Bhattiprolu 
inscriptions reversed. 2 

Skt. s seems to be represented by a different character, 
winch has some resemblance to one form of A ; and, as we 
have some reason for supposing that, in a certain dialect 
used by the Andhras, h actually took the place of Skt § 

^. m the name Ate = Skt. Sakti? we may provisionally 
read this character as h, J 


Indian Coins , § 50 . 

Up. Ind ii, p. 324 . 

Nanaghat Inscription, in ASWI 
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The reverse equivalent to the obverse Stri- Yana-Sdtakanisa 
may, therefore, be Him- Yafia-Hdta/m[nisd]* 

" There is only one further difficulty in the reverse repre- 
sentation of Gotamiputam — the character fci, which should 
be = mi* "With this we may compare the form of ma 9 ? 
which occurs in Ceylon in about the first century b.c . 1 The 
aksctra seems undoubtedly to contain an m, but whether 
it included a vowel sign or not, it is impossible to say. 
We may say, then, that obv* Gotamlputasa == rev* Gotam(a)- 
putasa. 

There remains now only the obv* Rano and its rev* 
equivalent, which, as we have seen, must have consisted 
of some six syllables. All that we can say of this form is 
that it was a genitive singular ending in -nam } as might be 
expected. It is hopeless to attempt any restoration of the 
preceding syllables, probably four in number; but of one 
thing we may be quite certain, they cannot, from the 
remaining traces, be restored as Caturapa with the least 
certainty. 

We shall probably be right in recognising in this second 
alphabet a South Indian form of Brahml which prevailed in 
the region which was the original home of the Andhras, 
Andhradesa , the Telugu country. On the Saurastran coins 
it is, in fact, what Kharosthi is on the coins of hfahapana 
and Castana, an exotic, not an indigenous alphabet. 

TRAIKUTAKA. 

Dahrasena, son of Indradatta (date in copper-plate, year 
207 of the so-called Kalacuri or Cedi era = a.d. 456). 

■ Obv* Bust of king r. - r } 

1 Cf. Wickremasinghe, Bpujrapkia Zeylmma, part i, p. 13. 
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Maharaj-Endradattaputra Parama- Vaimam 
Maharaja - Dahrasena ) . 

B.M. ; Bird (1854). *55 ; Wt. 28*2. [Pi 14, 

15. Obv. Similar. 

Rev. Caitya; beneath, waved line; star of dots above 
on 1 . ; inscr. (xii) : — 

[" - T - ^ - tTJW - V - -] 

( ra-ndm-ttaputra-ra-] Vaunava Maharaja 
[Sri-Da ---]). 

B.M, ; Bhagvanlal. -5; Wt. 22-7. [PI. 15 . 

These coin-legends have supplied one of the most familiar 
puzzles in Indian numismatics. Their constituent characters 
are in themselves so corrupt in some cases as to admit of 
the possibility of a variety of readings. Their decipherment 
must, therefore, manifestly depend to some extent on external 
evidence, such as the analogy of other coin-legends of about 
the same time and locality, and also perhaps, to some extent, 
on conjecture. The reading now generally accepted is that 
which was proposed first by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in the 
Transactions of the Seventh Oriental Congress (Vienna, 1886 - 
Aryan Section, p. 222), viz. • 

Maharajendravarmmaputra-paramavaisnam-sri- Maharaja- 

Rudragana. 

For -varmma- the Pandit suggests as possible variants 
-danna- or -datta-. There can be no doubt that the latter 
is correct. The -to- is seen quite clearly on the coin which 
is figured as Ho. 14 in the plate, and it is almost certainly to 
be restored in the case of Ho. 15. 

Apart from this, the only correction which I propose is to 
read the king’s name as Dahrasena, the reading of every 
syllable of which can, I think, be fully justified. I may 
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say that I have had the advantage of examining a very 
large number of these coins in the collection of the late 
Dr. Gerson da Cun ha, some of which have recently been 
acquired by the British Museum, and that other well-known 
collectors of Indian coins, such as Colonel Biddulph, Colonel 
Shepherd, Mr. L. White King, and Mr. W. Theobald, have 
kindly permitted me to have casts made from specimens in 
their possession. 

The form in which the legend most commonly occurs is 
somewhat as follows : — 

viuir^vi,j = tyi 

On comparing BhagvanlaFs reading Rndragana with the last 
four syllables of this facsimile, 1 it may be observed that : — 

(1) The first of the four syllables in question is certainly 
not ru. It is the same as the character which appears in 
the sixth place from the beginning, and which the Pandit 
read as ra or possibly da. That it is not m seems certain 
from a comparison with the two va ’ s (thirteenth and fifteenth 
from the beginning) which are seen in the representation 
of the word Vaisnava. It must unquestionably be read as da . , 

(2) The second may well be lira , ie. the character which 
appears in the second and eighteenth places from the 
beginning with the addition of the regular subscript -ra. 

(3) The third constitutes the real difficulty, and certainly 
seems more like ga than anything else. But it must be 
remembered that, in any case, it is probably a broken-down 
letter. The die-cutter has allowed the lower part of the 
previous syllable to deprive it of some of the space which 
should have been given to it. Prom what may be called 
the normal specimens of this coinage, it would have been 
impossible to do more than guess at the value of this aksara ; 
hut, fortunately, there are varieties in which the sa (= se) 
in this place is quite distinct (t\ inf 1). 

* The Pandit himself gives a facsimile (Lc.) which may equally he referred to 
in illustration of these remarks. ’ 
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(4) The fourth may well be na, The round base would 
seem to indicate that it was a corruption of the ordinary 
looped na. As the first member of a compound aksara 
-ndm- it is seen in the fifth place from the beginning. ’ It 
would be more difficult to explain this character as na, the 
corruption of which is seen in the lower part of -ma~, the 
fourteenth from the beginning. 

It will be seen, then, that, even on the evidence of the 
normal specimens, there would be no difficulty in accepting 
the reading Dahrasem, except, perhaps, in the case of the 
third aksara, which is manifestly corrupt. But the case 
becomes absolutely clear when other varieties are studied. 
The two coins illustrated in the plate were chosen as 
preserving certain forms of the letters, which, when 
compared with the normal perversion of the coin-legend, 
seem to prove the correctness of the reading proposed. To 
facsimiles of these, representing two varieties in the 
arrangement of the legend, > is added another from a coin 

belonging to Colonel Biddulph which most clearly preserves 
the sa (= se). 

(1) V2 J E 3 t: 5b3 IJ j^lu;v2j E t3%i 

(2) ( ' PL 14 )- 

t'J; -j'aij -J . - -] 

(PI. 15). 

(Colonel Biddulph). 

We can, then, have no hesitation in recognising in the 
s nker of these coins Dahrasena, who is already known to 

Tf ?° m e the “PP e ;-P Iate found at Pardi, fifty miles south 
of Surat. This lung belonged to the Traikutaka family, 

and (2) Kakaraj. Mai latta. P utra Parana- Vai mm MahMja-LpaLuna. 
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and the copper-plate is dated in the year 207 of an era, 
beginning in a.d. 248 or 249, to which the name Kalacuri 
or Cedi era is usually given, and the establishment of which 
Pandit Bhagvanlal attributed to the Traikutaka Dynasty. 1 
It will not be necessary here to discuss the question of the 
origin of this era, the evidence available for the determination 
of which has recently been set forth in this Journal by 
Mr. Fleet with his wonted clearness and precision. 2 All 
that we need attempt to do here is to show, first, that the 
coins, the copper-plate, and, originally, the era in which 
it is dated, all belong to the same region ; and, secondly, 
that the coins and the copper-plate must be of about the 
same date. 

Mr. Fleet (op. cit p. 567) points out that “all the earlier 
dates in this era .... come from Gujarat and the 
Thana District in Bombay.” The coins, also, certainly 
come from this region, for the largest recorded hoard of 
which I know is the one of some 500 specimens mentioned 
by Bhagvanlal as having been discovered at Daman in 
South Gujarat 3 ; and the specimens in the collections 
referred to above (p. 803) may well have come from the 
same districts, or nearly adjacent districts, of the Bombay 
Presidency. The only doubt is whether the area of the 
circulation of these coins may not have been far more 
extensive ; but this question cannot be settled until far 
more accurate accounts of the provenance of these coins are 
available than is at present the case. The specimen published 
by Mr. Justice Newton (JBBRAS, 1862, p. 11, pi. 13)— the 
first recorded specimen of this series — was found “ near 
Karad in the Satara District.” 

The region in question was certainly under the dominion 
of the Ksaharata Nahapana (known dates .41-46 Saka = 
119-124 a.d .). 4 After his defeat it passed into the hands 

1 Trans, ¥11 Or. Cong. : Aryan Section, p. 220. 

2 JEAS, 1905, p. 566, ; A' 

3 Bomb. Gaz., I, i, p. 58. 

i laser, of Usavadfita, Nasik, A SWT, iv, p. 99, pi. Hi, 5. 
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of his conqueror, Gautamiputra Satakarni i j but was a °-ain 
wrested from the Andhra Dynasty by the Mahaksatrapa 
Rudradaman in or before the year 72 Saka = 150 A .„.s 
How far it continued to form a portion of the empire of 
the Western Ksatrapa ^dynasty from this date until the end 
of the dynasty (c. 310 Saka = 388 a.d.) cannot be determined 
with much precision, though, as will be seen below, we 
have some important facts bearing on its history during 
this period. The point which more immediately concerns 
us is that this region was certainly for some length of time 
included in the dominions of the Western Ksatrapas, and 
that, therefore, we are fully prepared to find that their 
characteristic type of coinage— air.. King’s head to r.; rev., 
Caitya with inscr. — was established there. 

How the coins in question are precisely of this type; 
and their rough fabric and the debased character of their 
inscriptions proclaim their late date. They would, on such 
evidence alone, be assigned by numismatists to the period 
after the downfall of the Western Ksatrapas, i.e. to some 
period after a.d. 388. The coins now attributed to Dahrasena 
record the name of his father, Indradatta, who was kino- 
before him. If, then, we may suppose that the independent 
of the Traikutaka dynasty dates from the downfall of the 
Western Ksatrapas, the coins of Dahrasena, who had at 
least one predecessor on the throne, may well be of the 
same period as his copper-plate, which is dated in a year 
equivalent to a.d. 45 6 . 

Vyaghrasena, son of Dahrasena. 

Obv. Bust of king r. 

Rev. Caitya ; star of dots above on r. ; inscr. (xii) : 


(= Maharaja Bahrasenapuira Parama-Vaimava Sri- Maharaja 
Vyaghrasena). 

B.M. ; Da Cunha. -5 ; Wt. 32. [PL 16. 

‘ laser, of Pulamayi, Nasifc, Hid., p. 108, pi. Hi, 14. 

“ unagadh inscr. of Kudradaman, Kielhorn, Bp. Ind viii, p. 36. 
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The British Museum acquired in 1904 from the collection 
of the late Dr. Gerson da Cunha eight specimens of a second 
Traikutaka king, Yyaghrasena, son of Dahrasena. 

The reading of the coin-legend seems to he certain, 
thanks, principally, to the specimen here illustrated, which 
preserves quite clearly the aksaras vya- and •ghra- of the 
name, which on most of the other specimens are either 
indistinct or corrupt. Again we see the peculiar corruption 
of the -se - , which usually appears on the coins of Dahrasena, 
and the meaning of which could scarcely have been guessed 
if it had not been for the fortunate preservation of the un- 
corrupted form on certain varieties of his coinage. 

The following facsimile is chiefly taken from the coin 
illustrated ; but, as on this specimen the aksaras - rama 
Vaisnam- are all broken, they have been restored from 
another coin (B.M., da Cunha, 1904 : 4-8 ; 94). 

Signet- ring of Buddhadeva, son of Asvilaputra. 

A woman standing 1. with a parrot perched on her hand ; 
KharosthI inscr. in two lines written vertically : — 

r. p *ZL J 1 Hi 0 Amlaputrasa. 

1. p V ^ Budhadevasa. 

B.M. Oval, *8 by *7. [PL 17. 

The photograph in the plate is that of an impression 
taken from the seal of a bronze ring recently acquired by 
the British Museum. It is said to have been found at Dheri 
Shahan, the site of the ancient Taxila. 

Signet-ring of [SpaJlavera, son of Sanika. 

A man standing r., wearing sword, and holding wreath 
in r. hand ; KharosthI inscr. in two lines written vertically : — 

r. (upwards) Sanigaputrnsa. 


■ : ^ - v; ;. : .V : : ,v I '■ .. VL- 
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1. (downwards) [-1 "f >s p *1 \ A 

L J 1 L n J Kupha[--]. 

B,M - Oval, -9 by -65. [PI, lg, 

The impression is from the seal of a broken bronze rin«-. 
The initial aksara of the owner’s name is indistinct, but the 
traces seem to point to the spa which occurs in the KharosthI 
legends of the coins of Spalahora and Spalagadama. The 
last akmm of the inscription is doubtful. If we could 
read it as -e, we might see in Eupka[e] the genitive or 
locative of a place-name = Skt. Kubha, Greek Kco&jv, and, 
accordingly, translate the whole inser. : “ (The seal) of 
Spalavera, (an inhabitant) of Kabul, son of Sauika. ” 


Seal of Tikaka. 

Namlipada 1 with KharosthI inscr. : — 

Tirakcm Pa[kha]lmje. 

B ' M ‘ [PL 19. 

An impression from a bronze seal, having at the back two 
loops. The reading of the inscription seems to be certain 
except in regard to the third aksara from the end The 
reading suggested, viz. kha, rests on the supposition that 
the engraver may have made the not uncommon mistake of 
engraving the letter on the seal preciselv as it 
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Signet-king of Balika, son of Mitkasahman. 

p 0 <*1 “1 y> *2 h J n >1 + 

Mitrisamaputrasa Baliasa. 

M l T <XC <X M <X tV<XT.<XC Ov 

Mitasamapatasa . 

(inverted) *k ^ X O l5 

Mitrasamaputrasa Baliasa. 

B.M. ; Mr. W, S. Talbot. Oval. [PL 20. 

The illustration is that of the impression given by a bronze 
signet-ring which was presented to the British Museum by 
Mr. W. S. Talbot in 1903. This seems to be the only 
known example of the occurrence, on a seal, of the same 
inscription in an Indian dialect represented by the three 
scripts Kharosthi, Brahmi, and Greek ; but, as I have 
shown, a similar state of things is to be found on the 
coins of Nahapana and Oast an a, which bear on their 
obverses a fragmentary and corrupted transliteration in 
Greek characters of the Brahmi and Kharosthi legends 
of their reverses. 1 

In the Kharosthi and Brahmi inscriptions the patronymic 
and the name of the owner of the seal both appear, but in 
the Greek inscription the patronymic is found alone. The 
name of the father is probably the Skt. Mitrasarman, the 
former portion of which is represented accurately in the 
Brahmi, by Mita- in the Greek, and by Mitri- in the 
Kharosthi. It seems probable that in this last case -tri 
is a mistake for -tra. The latter part of this name is 
represented quite naturally by Sama in the Kharosthi and 
Brahmi, and by -sama in the Greek ; -putrasa in the 
Kharosthi appears as -putrma in the Brahmi, and as - patasa 
in the Greek. It is uncertain whether the ~u in the former 
is due to an error, or whether it is a dialectical peculiarity. 

1 Jit AS, 1890, p. 359. 
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The Greek translation illustrates the difficulty of representing 
the Indian -u by any Greek letter. It is more commonly 
transliterated by 0: e.g. Kumara — KOMAPO, Kusana- 
KODANO, etc. 

The name, the genitive singular of which appears in both 
Kharosthi and Brahmi as Baliam, is, of course, equivalent 
to Bahka. With reference to this exceedingly common 
formation of proper names with the suffix -ka, it is interesting 
to observe that it has been extended by analogy to the Indian 
equivalents of Greek names. For instance, the Greek 
AY2EIOY — Lisikasa ss well as 

The seal presumably comes from the Jehlam District 
where Mr. Talbot’s collection was made; but I have no 
more exact information of its provenance. We may be 
certain that it belonged originally to a region and 'to a 
period in which the three alphabets were used concurrently 
Inscriptions engraved in both Kharosthi and 1 Brahmi 
characters come from the Kangra Valley 2 ; while the coins 
which bear legends in the two alphabets are those of the 
Udumbaras (Pathankot),* the Kunindas (the hill districts 
on both sides of the Satlej, occupied by the Kunets of the 
present day)/ and the Kulutas (Kullu Valley).* As has 
been noticed above (p. 809), the coins of Nahapana and 
Oastana have inscriptions in all three characters-Brahml 
Kharosthi, and Greek; but in this case the Kharosthi, like 
the Greek is evidently a foreign importation bearing witness 
o the Northern origin of these rulers, for its importance on 
their coins diminishes during their reigns, and subsequently 
it entirely disappears. The region in which both the 
Kharosthi and the Brahmi scripts were at home may be 

a comparison with otfe ^specimens in At , if exanunatl °? coins and 

since the publication of the catalogue convince meTh P AT+s Cqmred by f b ® Museum 
restored on Nos. 4 and 8 and Sw f? th , e same wading is to be 

of Lysias which readi ^ all *** 

2 Vogel, JSp. Ind. t vii, p. 116. 

3 Cunningham, CAL p. 66. 

* Hid. 

* Ibid., p. -o, pi. iv, U (the reading corrected in JIUS, 1900, p. 429V 
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fairly identified with the Jalandhar District of the Punjab. 
Both alphabets were naturally understood in the district 
which lay between the regions in which they respectively 
prevailed. 

The Greek inscription affords some indication of the 
period to which it belongs. The Innate sigma, C, only begins 
to be at all common in the Greek world at the end of the 
first century b.c. 1 In India it occurs on the coins of 
Strato II, Philopator, and on the type of Railjabala which 
is copied from them; and it is the regular form on the 
coins of the Kusana prince whose name is written as 
Kadaphes, and on those of Y'ima-Kadphises , 2 Haniska, and 
Yasudeva. Since both the lunate form and the square 
form, C, occur on different classes of coins bearing the names 
of two Indo-Parthian kings, Gondophares and Abdagases, 
as also on the coins of the mysterious Basikus Soter Megas , 
it would seem that they were in use at the same time, and 
that the distinction between them is one of locality. In 
the case of Gondophares, I have pointed out that the 
rounded forms are associated with legends in correct Greek, 
but the square forms with legends in corrupt Greek . 3 Our 
seal must have belonged to a district in which the Greek 
alphabet was understood, possibly — although this is a point 
which cannot be settled without much closer investigation 
than I can pretend to have made — to the district to which 
the class of coins having correct Greek legends and rounded 
letters also belongs . 4 

With reference to this concurrent use on Indo-Parthian 
and Indo-Scythic coinages of two distinct forms of the Greek 
alphabet, the square and the rounded, it is impossible to insist 
too strongly on the fact that, until some classification of 


1 Eeinach, TraiU d i Epigraphie grecque , p. 207. 

2 I have recently shown in a paper read before the Oriental Congress at 
Algiers, which will be published in due course in the Transactions of the 
Congress, that the initial consonant in this name is a form of v which I propose, 
for the present, to represent as v’ (cf. B.M. Cat., pi. xxv, 6, and Professor 
Gardner’s note on p. 124). 

3 Hi AS, 1908, p. 285. 

4 For the statements here made as to the inscriptions on coins, cf. the plates 
in B.M. Oat. 
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these coinages according to the locality in which they were 
struck is possible, no real progress in these branches of the 
numismatics of ancient India can be made. At present, the 
utmost confusion is introduced into the subject by the tacit 
assumption on the part of numismatists that the different 
types, and the different alphabets which appear on the 
coins, are in some sort of chronological sequence. The chief 
point to be remembered in any attempt to make a satisfactory 
arrangement of all Indian coinages is that not only different 
kingdoms, but also different mints of the same kingdom, 
are, as the whole history of numismatics abundantly proves, 
intensely conservative in regard to types and epigraphy. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that these different 
series should be studied, from the chronological point of 
view, separately and without any confusion with each other. 

One fact seems beyond question. The square forms of 
the Greek alphabet must surely owe their introduction into 
India to the Parthian influence which was so strong in, 
approximately, the first century a.d. A useful account of 
these square forms as they appear on Parthian coins has 
already been given by Professor Gardner, 1 and fuller 
materials are now supplied by Mr. Wroth’s 11. M. Catalogue, 
Coins of Part/m, in which all the forms are carefully noted, 
together with the dates of the reigns in which they appear. 
We may reasonably suppose that the occurrence of square 
Greek forms on an Indian coin denotes that it belongs, 
locally, to the sphere of Parthian influence. The period of 
this influence is fairly certain. For a determination of its 
local extent we must, at present, depend chiefly on a study 
of the types, assisted by such evidence as we possess as to 
the provenance of the coins. 

Another indication of the date of the seal is, perhaps, 
supplied by the alpha , which occurs not less than six times 
in this patronymic of fourteen letters. On comparing the 
coin-legends of all the Eusanas, it will be seen that the 
rounded form, , is characteristic of those of Huviska and 

B,M, Cat. , Gic. and Bey i hie Kings ^ IntrocL, p. xlvi. 
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Vasudeva. A few occurrences may be noted on the coins 
of Kaniska ; but, in general, he, in common with his 
predecessors, uses the angular form > . 

To sum up the results of our enquiry, we may with a fair 
degree of assurance attribute the seal to the northern part 
of the Punjab and to that portion of the Kusana period 
which is covered by the reigns of Huviska, Le. about 
a.d. 110-180 according to the theory which regards Kaniska 
as the founder of the Saka era in 78 a.d,, or about 
a. i). 150-220 according to the view of Mr. Vincent Smith, 
who supposes that Kaniska came to the throne in c . 125 a.d. 


A winged male figure r., holding cornucopia) in 1. and 
wreath in i\ hand ; Kharosthl inscr. : — 


Janiam. 


r. (up wan 
Colonel Deane. 


The seal from which the impression photographed is taken 
is a carnelian, which was recently sent to me by Dr. Stein 
on behalf of Colonel Deane, together with other stone seals, 
some of which I shall hope to publish in a future instalment 
of these notes. The figure is no doubt the Greek Eros, but 
it seems to be treated in a manner, and accompanied with 
a combination of attributes, which are Indian rather than 
classical Greek. 


Seal of Sangharaksita, son of Buddhatrata, 


( 1 ) Buddhatrd taputra - 

(2) -'V/a Sagharalmtmya . 

Oblong, *85 by *55. 


The photograph in the plate was taken from a plaster cast 
of an imnressiou in shellac, which I owe to the kindness 
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of Colonel J. Biddulph, to whom it was sent from Udaipur. 
As to the nature of the original seal I have no information. 
The inscription, which is in Sanskrit, seems to belong to the 
early period of the dominion of the Western Ksatrapas, 
C. 150 A.D. \ 
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THE SANSKRIT PH ATOM AND ITS NEW- INDIAN 
DERIVATES. 


By J. Ph. VOGEL, Litt.D. 


GOME three years ago, I published a note on the above- 
^ mentioned subject . 1 Since then, I have been able to 


collect such additional material as to afford conclusive proof 
of what at first could only be advanced as a hypothesis. 
In laying my conclusions before the readers of this Journal, 
I may be excused for first summarizing the contents of 
my previous paper, which appeared in a publication and in 
a language accessible only to a limited number of students. 


After stating that the traditional meaning assigned to the 


Sanskrit word pratoll in the hokis and izbas, and also adopted 
by Bohtlingk in the St. Petersburg Dictionary, is that of 
/ a broad way, high-street/ 2 3 I pointed out that this sense 


1 Alfom-Kern (Leiden, 1903), p. 235 ft'. My attention was - first drawn to 

the problem by Dr. J. K. de Cock’s remark in his dissertation Ecnc Oud-Indische 
stad volgens het epos (Groningen, 1899), p. 55 ff regarding the occurrence of 
pratoll in the two great epics. 

3 Pratoll rathyd visifcha, A.K. 2, 2, 2, and EaUy. 2, 134; abJiyantaramarga, 
' ; pratoll rathyd , NUah . ; rathydpratollvikJchdh samdh y Eemac . 4, 98L 

On the other hand, durgmagaradvdre Ui hecU, S,K.JDr., and Bharata at Pam. 
2, 80, 18. 


J.B.A.S. 1906. 
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cannot well be applied to any of the places, known to me, 
where the word occurs in either the epic or the classical 
literature. There it is mostly mentioned in connection with 
the fortifications of a city, and must have indicated some 
lofty and solid building. This is confirmed by the Mrccha- 
katika, where we find the word repeatedly in its Prakrit 
form padolL My investigation led me to the conclusion that 
the real meaning of pratoli , padoli , is ( a gateway, especially 
that of a fortress or fortified city/ which meaning is still 
preserved in its modern derivative Hindi pol . Finally, 
I suggested that pratolz is possibly a Magadhism, containing 
the same root which is found in the Sanskrit torana and is 
represented in most other Indo-Teutonic languages. 

Here, I wish only to draw attention to a few passages 
from Sanskrit literature which seem to me the most 
convincing. 1 In the Ramayana, ed. von Schlegel, 5, 3, 17, 
we find Lanka described as pandurdhhih pratolibhir uccdbhir 
abhimmvrtam , which I propose to render f surrounded (or 
guarded) by white, lofty gateways/ Here the meaning 
* street ’ is clearly inadmissible, on account of ablmmmrtdm 
and of the accompanying adjectives. 

In the same book, 5, 51, 36, Hanuman winds up llama's 
message to Havana with these threatening words : — 

34. Ya Sitetyabhijanasi yeyam tisthati te grhe 
Kalaratriti tarn viddhi sarva-Lanka-vma§inim. 

35. Tad alam Kalapasena Sita-vigraha-rupina 2 
svayam skandhavasaktena ksemam atmani cintyatam. 

36. Sitayas tejasa dagdham Rama-kopa-pradipitam 
dahyamanam imam pasya purlm satta-pratolikam. 

“Learn that she whom thou knowest as Sxta, even she 
who dwelleth in thine house, is no other than the 


1 The following are the places, known to me, where pratoli occurs : Ram . 
1, 5, 10 (y. Schlegel); 2, SO, 17 (87, 20, Gorresio) ; 5, 3, .17 (v. Schlegel); 
5, 5 1, 36, and 6, 75, 6 ; Mah. 3, 15, 6 12, 69, 55, and 14, 85, 12 ; Fm/u~K 
1, 14, 52 ; Katlm. 42, 124, and 43, 8 ; SUup, 3, 64 ; Prabhavakacarila, 4, 72 ; 

** Prakrit, padbll : Wreck, (ed. Stenzler) , pp, 99, 132 , 162, 
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Angel of Death who will destroy the whole of Lanka, 
Therefore, have done with that sling of Death which 
took shape in Sita’s imprisonment, and which thou 
thyself hast slung round thy shoulders. Oh think of 
thine own safety. Behold, kindled by Sita’s radiance, 
inflamed by Eama ? s wrath, this town burning with 
tower and gate.” 

It will be seen that in this ease also the meaning ‘high- 
road 9 cannot be right ; whereas that of * gate ? yields an 
excellent sense. The same applies to Mahabharata, 12, 69, 
55, where Bhlsma, stretched on his bed of arrows, instructs 
Yudhisthira on the duties of a king : — 


54, 


Bhandagarayudhagaran yodhagaramsca sarvasah 
asvagarah gajagaran baladhikaranani ca. 

55, parikhag caiva Kauravya pratolir niskutani ca 

na jatv anyah prapagyeta guhyam etad Yudhisthira. 


“ Let no outsider see the arsenals and armouries anywhere, 
the horse-stables and elephant-stables and whatever 
relates to the army, nor the ditches, 0 son of Kuru, 
or the gates and bastions (?). [All] this is secret, 
0 Yudhisthira,” 


Here, again, the commentator explains pratolz as synonymous 
with rathyd, but fails to add in what manner a king could 
possibly keep the high-roads secret. I may note in passing 
that his explanation of niskutani as gr heir amah is hardly more 
satisfactory. That gates as part of the fortifications should 
not be shown to outsiders is a principle still adhered to, 
I believe, by military authorities. 

To the places quoted in my previous paper, I can add one 
from the Jaina text Prabhavakaearita, 4, 72, an edition of 
which is being prepared by Pandit Hirananda of the 
Archaeological Survey Department, There it is related 
how a certain king, Grardabhilla by name, relying on his 
supernatural powers, neglects all ordinary means of defence 
when the enemy is threatening his capital ; — 


Si 
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32. Na va bhapt-kapatani puh-pratolisv asafijayat 
Iti earaih parijnaya suhrd bhupafi jagau guruh. 

33. Anavrtam samlksyedan durgam. 

“ Neither did he (Gardabhilla) place soldiers and doors in 
the city-gates. When he had learnt this through 
spies, the friendly guru (Kalakasuri) went to the 
king, as he had seen the fortress unclosed.” 

The kapata is the door (Latin jcmua) of wood or metal, 
whereas pratoU indicates the whole structure (Latin porta) 
built of stone or brick. In the word dear {a) we find both 
meanings combined, as in the French porte. The adjective 
drdhadvarapratolika (metrical for -pratolika ; Earn., ed. von 
Schlegel, 1, 5, 10) can, therefore, be rendered by ‘ having 
gates provided with strong doors/ taking drdhadmra as 
a bahuvrlhi in itself. The whole compound is synonymous 
with the immediately preceding expression kapdtatoranavatz . 

Another possessive compound, sopasalyapratolika (Mali. 
3, 15, 6), I feel inclined to explain as 4 having gates 
provided with spikes/ the latter serving the purpose of 
protecting the gate against attacks of mounted elephants, 
by preventing the latter from ramming the gates with their 
heads. 

It is possible that in the same way mttapratolika really 
means ' having gates provided with turrets 5 (atki) and 
not £ having gates and towers.’ Both interpretations are 
grammatically possible. 

In the Kathasaritsagara, 42, 124, we meet with the com- 
pound pratoMvdr, which, in view of the above considerations, 
is to be rendered as c door of the gate ’ : — 

123. Gratva ca duram sa prapad ekam puravaram mahat 
kurvanam Merusikharabhriintim hemamayair grhaih. 

124. Tatra raudram dadarsaikam pratolfdvari raksasam 
papraccha tan ca viro sya purasyakhyani patin ca sah. 

125. Idaiii Sailapuran nama nagaram raksasadhipah 
adhyasteY amadamstrakhyah svami nah satminardanah. 
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126. Ity ukte raksasa tena Y amadaihstra- j ighamsaya 1 

tatrendlvaraseno tha sa pravestum pravrttavan. I 

■ . 8 

“ And after going some distance he (prince Indivarasena) I 

reached a large and excellent town which by its f 

golden houses gave the impression of the top of i 

Meru. There the hero saw at the gate-door a terrible I 

giant (nlksasa), and asked him the name of the town f 

and its ruler. * This is the city Rock- town by name ; 1 

our master, the foe-smashing giant king Death-tusk, I 

rules it/ When this was spoken by the giant, I 

Indivarasena, longing to kill Death-tusk, set about 1 

entering* [the town].” 1 


The passages in the Mrcchakatika, where the word pratoli I 

is found in its Prakrit form padoli, deserve special notice. | 

Those acquainted with that most interesting of Old-Indian ! 

plays will remember that in the eighth act the wicked 
Samsthanaka, the king's brother-in-law, after suing in vain 
for the favour of the courtesan Vasantasena, strangles her j 

in a fit of rage — only seemingly, as appears afterwards. 

One of the witnesses of his crime is his servant Sthavaraka \ 

(lit. Constantins). The murderer, in order to secure his 
silence, sends him away with the following words : — 


Ta gaceha edaim gonaim genhia mama kelakae pasada- 
balaggapadolikae cista java hagge aacchami. 


“ Co then with these bullocks and wait in the gate of my 
palace 1 till I come,” 


After Sthavaraka's departure he remarks 


Attapalittann bhave gade adamsanam cede bi pasada- 
balaggapadoliae nialapulidam kadua thabaissam. 
Evvam mante lakkhide bhodi. 


1 The second member of the compound I have left untranslated, as its 
h uncertain. The literal meaning of bdlagga ISkr. valagra) is hair-point. 


mm 
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“For Ms own safety His Honour (the parasite) has 
disappeared, and the slave (Sthavaraka) I shall place 
in the palace-gate, loaded with chains. Thus the 
secret will he kept.” 

In the last act we find the slave imprisoned in the palace, 
whence he sees that Carudatta, falsely accused of Yasanta- 
sena’s murder, is being led away by two Candalas to be 
impaled. Wishing to rescue the victim, he tries in vain to 
attract the attention of the crowd. Then he resolves to 
throw himself down at the risk of his life : — 

Jadi evvam kalemi tada ajja- Caludatte na vabadladL 
Bhodu imado pasadabalaggapadolikado edina jinna- 
gavakkhena attanaam nikkhibami. 

u If I do so, then the honourable Carudatta will not be 
put to death. Come, I will throw r myself down from 
this palace-gate through this broken window.” 

A moment later Saihsthanaka appears on the scene, and,, 
in order to witness the death of his enemy, ascends the 
palace-gate : — 

Sampadam attanakelikae pasadabalaggapadolikae ahiluhia 
attano pallakkamam pekkhami. 

“ How let me ascend my palace-gate and watch my exploit.” 

But in the meanwhile the death-procession has been stopped 
by Sthavaraka : — 

Adha kinnimittam mama kelikae pasadabalaggapadolikae 
samibe ghosana nibadida nivalida a. 

“But why near my palace-gate has the proclamation 
ceased and been stopped?” 

At the same moment he realizes that the slave has escaped. 

It is obvious that here also the word padoll cannot possibly 
be rendered by "high-road/ Bohtlingk, in his excellent 
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translation of the Mrcchakatika, has rendered pasadabalagga- 
padolme by “im Taubenhauschen auf der Zinne meines 
Palastes,” but it is not clear on what grounds the meaning 
‘ pigeon -house ’ can be applied to the last member of the 
compound. It is true that pigeon - houses are sometimes 
placed on the top of large buildings in India, but they are 
hardly a suitable place to be used as a prison ; nor are they, 
as a rule, provided with windows (gamksa). I presume 
that the analogy of the compound pasadalalagga-kabodaldliae, 
which occurs elsewhere in the Mrcchakatika, towards the 
end of the first act (ed. Stenzler, p, 21, 1. 21), has led the 
distinguished German scholar to the above rendering. 
I should feel more inclined to adopt the opposite course, 
and explain the latter compound by means of the former. 

The difficulty is that both expressions are used by the 
half-mad Sahara. But though his talk betrays madness, 
still there is a method in it. In some of the impossible 
expressions which he xxses, it is evident that the author 
makes him convert or change syllables of the word which 
he intended to use, in order to produce a comical effect. 1 2 
Thus I presume that, where he speaks of ‘ the pigeon- 
house on his palace 5 (paMdabalaggakabodabaM), he really 
meant £ the gate of his palace J (pamlabdlaggapadolid). 

The word padoll occurs once more in the compound 
padollduaraa , in the sixth act of the Mrcchakatika, where 
Viraka, the superintendent of police, orders his constables 
to station themselves at the doors of the four city-gates of 
UjjayinI in order to prevent the escape of the pretender 
Aryaka. 

To the above instances from Old-Indian literature, I can 
now add the evidence of an inseriptional record which at 
first had escaped my notice. In the inscription on the Bilsar 
pillar (F.GI, 42) , 3 erected in the ninety-sixth year of the 


1 In the same manner I believe that, when the Sahara addresses the Yidusaka as 
MkapadmmiUdiiaka, the expression which he intended to use was Mkapahkha* 
masta . It would he the same as if in German one spoke of i Krahenkopf > 
instead of ‘ Krauskopf.’ 

2 Meet , Gupta Inscriptions, Corpus Inscr. Indie., voL ili, p* 42 fL 


lii 
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Gupta era (a.d. 415-16) and in the reign of Eumaragupta, 
we read (L 10) : — 

Krtva [ ajbhiramaiii muni-vasati [w — ] svargga- 

sopana-r[u]pam | 

kauberacchanda bimbam sphatika-mani-dal-abbasa-gauraiii 
pratolfm | 

prasadagrabhiruparii gunavarabhavanaiii [dharmma-sa]tt~ 
ram yathavat | 

punyesv evabhiramam vrajati subha-matis tatasarmma 
dhruvo stu | | 

This passage has been rendered by Dr. Meet as follows : — 

“ Haying made a gateway, charming, (and) . . . . 

the abode of saints (and) haying the form of a staircase 
leading to heayen, (and) resembling a (pearl) -necklace 
of the kind called Imiber acchanda, (and) white with 
the radiance of pieces of crystalline gems;— (and 
having made), in a very proper manner, a [religious] 
almshouse (?), the abode of those who are eminent 
in respect of virtuous qualities ; resembling in form 
the top part of a temple; — he, the virtuous-minded 
one, roams in a charming manner among the items 
of religious merit ^ (that he has thus accumulated) ; 
may the venerable Sarman endure for a long time ! ” 

It will be noticed that Dr. Fleet, also, for reasons stated 
in a footnote (loc. eit., 43) has taken pratoli in the sense 
of ‘a gateway (with a flight of steps)/ We see, moreover, 
that in this instance it is not a city-gate, but a gate of 
an apparently ornamental character giving access to the 
enclosure within which some monument (in this case, a pillar) 
stands. The well-known tor anas of Sanchi may be quoted 
as a parallel example. It is hoped that, within the near 
future, a careful excavation of the site of Bilsar will enable 
us to reconstruct the pratoli mentioned in the inscription. 

As to the pratoli as a city-gate, literary evidence, however 
abundant, is insufficient to convey an exact idea of its 
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architectural peculiarities* Nor would it he possible to 
decide whether and in what respects it differed from a torona 
and a gopura . That these words, though synonyms, do not 
convey exactly the same meaning, may be inferred from, 
the circumstance that in the epics they are mentioned side 
by side. Evidently, the pratoll was a strongly-built gateway 
of considerable height, sometimes plastered or whitewashed, 
provided with spiked (?) doors and perhaps with flanking 
bastions or towers {ait a). In the Mrcchakatika, we see it 
contained a room, evidently raised at some distance above 
the ground-level, which could be used as a prison and was 
provided with windows ( gamlcsa , lit. mil-de-bamf). It is 
a curious circumstance that Sthavaraka could only escape 
through a broken window ; from which we may infer that 
those windows were closed, either with iron bars or more 
probably with perforated screens of stone or brick such as 
are still commonly found in Indian monuments. 

We may assume that, apart from the influence of 
Muhammadan architecture, the gates of ancient Hindu 
towns and forts do not essentially differ from the pratolz 
of Sanskrit literature. So much is certain, that in Eajpu- 
tuna city-gates very often bear names ending in pot, which, 
as we shall presently see, is the Hindi derivate of the 
Sanskrit pratoll. Instances are; Cand Pol (Jaipur); Suraj 
Pol (Udaipur); Bhairo, Hanuman, Gfanes, Laksman, and 
Ram Pol (Oitaur) ; all in Rajputana. The word ptl as 
a generic name occurs in Gujarati also, whereas in Hindi 
we have an equivalent in pour or paurl. In Urdu it has 
been replaced by the Persian dancaza , which is now regularly 
found in the names of city-gates in Northern India. There 
is, however, one curious exception. In the famous Mughal 
forts of Dehli, Fatehpur-Sikri, and Lahor, we find one gate 
designated Hatiya-paul, i.e. Hathiya-pol, or the Elephant 
Gate. These gates were at Dehli and Fatehpur-Sikri flanked 
by large-sized statues of elephants, which account for the 
name. At the latter place those figures are still in situ, 
though in a very mutilated state. At Dehli the two 
elephant - statues, which Bernier saw at the entrance of 
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the Dehli Grate of the fort in the beginning of ‘Alamglr’s 
reign, were removed by order of that emperor owing to 
religious scruples. Shortly after the Mutiny, when the 
greater portion of Shah- Jahan’s palace was being demolished, 
some fragments of the elephant-statues were discovered inside 
the fort, hardly enough to make up one elephant. The 
revived animal, after many peregrinations, has, at the 
instance of Lord Curzon, been lately replaced on its original 
site outside the Dehli Gate of the Dehli Fort . 1 The Hatiya- 
paul of the Labor Fort does not seem ever to have been 
provided with elephant- statues. But here the name either 
is a survival, or possibly relates to the tile-decoration on 
the adjoining wall, in which we find many representations 
of elephant-fights. The use of the term Hatiya-paul for 
gates flanked by elephants is of archaeological interest, as 
it indicates that not only the name, but also the thing itself,, 
was borrowed by the Mughals from the Hindus . 2 This 
accounts perhaps for the popular tradition preserved by 
Bernier, that the figures on the Dehli elephants represented 
Jaimall and Fatah Singh, who defended Citaur against 
Akbar. 

The word pol is also found in the compound UrpoUya 
meaning c a gate with three passages or gateways/ Gates 
known by that name exist at Dehli, Jaipur, and Udaipur. 

It now remains to consider whether the derivation of the 
Hindi pol from the Sanskrit pratoli is linguistically possible. 
In deciding this question, I wish thankfully to acknowledge 
the assistance received from so good am authority in the Indian 
vernaculars as Dr. Grierson. That scholar is of opinion that 
the form of the modern word proves my derivation to be 
correct. The lingual l in Rajasthani presupposes a Prakrit 
whereas a dental l always represents a double l in Prakrit. 

1 For the curious history of the Dehli elephant cf. Bernier, Voyages 
(Amsterdam, 1699), yoI. ii, p. 33; Franklin, As. Res., vol. iv, p. 446; 
Cunningham, A.8.M., vol. i, p. 225 ft, and J.A.S.B., vol. xxxii, 296 ; Abbot, 
J.A.8.B., vol. xmi, p. 375, and Sayyid Ahmad, AtMru-s-Samdid, ii, 5. 

2 In the famous Hindu fort of Goaliyar (rndgo Gwalior), in Central India, 
there is a Hathiya-paul, which once had the figure of an elephant, as mentioned 
by Babar and Abu-l-fazl. 
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The vowel of the Gujarati pal, which' has the. sound of the 
English aw in t law/ is generally derived from an older a + n 
or a + o, so that pal postulates an older paola , and we are 
thence easily referred to the Prakrit padoli and the Sanskrit 
praiolL It should be observed that, besides pdl, the form 
ending in l also occurs, corresponding to the ordinary Hindi 
pawn, 

“In mediaeval Hindi literature/* Dr. Grierson remarks, 
“ the word is quite common in the form of pawn , meaning 
“ ‘ the gateway of a castle or of a town. 5 The oldest form 
“ in Hindi which I have noticed is pamrz in the Padumavati 
“of Malik Muhammad (e. 1540 a.d.) which is written in 
“Eastern Hindi. It occurs frequently in that work, e«g*, 
“in line 2 of caupal 36 of the Bibliotheca Indiea edition/ 5 
The nasal in the Eastern Hindi form is evidently inorganic. 

It is interesting that some of the Hill dialects of the 
Western Himalayas possess also a derivative of the Sanskrit 
pratoll in the word prdl or prolz, meaning f the main gate 
of a castle, palace, temple, or any other large building. 5 
I have found it used in that sense in Kangra, Kullu, and 
Camba (mlgo Ohamba), ie. in the valleys of the Byiis and 
the Ravi. An instance is afforded by a popular rhyme 
current in Kangra : — Kotocam di prdl ghalkar ko ata khusa- 
mat! ko cd] ; “In the gate of the Katoees, the helper (?) 
gets flour and the flatterer rice. 55 1 

In Kullu, the word occurs also as a geographical name, 
applied to one of the ancient administrative divisions called 
imzzn into which that former principality is subdivided. 
WazM Prdl (vulgo Parol) is the uppermost portion of the 
Byas valley, narrowing towards the Rotang Pass whence 
that river takes its rise. Thus the designation * gate 5 may 
easily be accounted for from the physical features of that 
tract. There is, however, a popular explanation, according 
to which the name pro! was, in the first instance, applied to 
the palace of the Rajas of Kullu which originally stood at 

1 G. 0. Barnes and J, B; Lvall, Settlement Report of the Kangra District, 
Lahore, 1889, App., p. xxix. The Katoees are the leading Rajput clan of the 
district, who claim descent from the ancient rulers of Trigarta. 
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Jagatsukh, the ancient capital, and was then extended to the 
tract in which this place is situated. That the word is in 
reality used as a pars pro toto for the whole building to 
which the gateway belongs, is proved by the rhyme above 
quoted. 

In Camba, the petty hill-state on the upper Ravi, the 
word prbl occurs also both as a generic name and in proper 
names. Thus, one of the less frequented passes between 
Camba and Kangra is known by the name of Proll-ra-gala, 
literally ‘ gate-neck/ The passage enclosed by rocks on 
both sides is said to present the appearance of a gateway. 
Here we meet the word in its older form ending in l . 

A detached gateway through which the road from Camba 
town approaches the village of Chatrarhl is known as 
Chatrarhl-rl-prol. I quote this instance in order to show 
that the word is feminine in its shorter form also . 1 The 
pronunciation of the vowel is exactly the same as in the 
Hindi pol y and the final consonant is always pronounced as 
a lingual. 

In connection with the fact that the r of pratoll has been 
preserved in these hill dialects, it is interesting to note that 
a non-assimilation of post-eonsonantic r was one of the 
features of the Prakrits of the North-West . 2 This is first 
attested for the time of Asoka by the two rock inscriptions 
of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra . 3 Here the king calls himself 
Devanam priyo Priyadrah', whereas in the other inscriptions 
we find Devanam piye PiyadasL Of later epigraphs I quote 
that on the well-known Taxila vase, now in the Lahor 
Museum 4 

Sihilena Siharachitena ca bhratarehi Takhasilae aya[m] 
thuv[o] pratithavito sava-Budkana[xh] puyae. 

1 In the Cambiyali dialect the genitive ending is -?•«, fem. -n, plur. -re, 
whereas in Panjabi we have -da, ~di, -de, and in Hindi -led, ~ki 7 -he* 

2 H. Kern, Jaartelling der suidelijke Rudd /listen (Amsterdam, 1873), p. 45. 

3 0, Biihler, Asolca’s Rode /Edicts , /Epigr, Ind vol. ii, p. 447 ff:. 

4 A. Cunningham, A.S.R., vol. ii, p. 125. The inscription being in Kharosthi, 
the length of the vowels is not indicated. 
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“ The brothers Sihila (Skr. Simhala) and Siharachita 
(Skr. Siiiiharaksita) have erected this stupa at 
Takkhasila (i.e. Taxila) for the worship of all 
Buddhas/’ 

Finally* I wish to offer a few remarks on the origin of 
the Sanskrit pr atoll. The etymology proposed in the Sabda- 
kalpadruma, which connects the word with the root tul 
(pmtnh/ate parimyate , etc.), is far from convincing. We 
have noticed an Old-Hindl form paiin, which Dr. Grierson 
takes to be the same word as pdl(i) 9 and are therefore justified 
in assuming an Old -Indian *pratorl, which, though not 
found in Sanskrit literature, must have existed side by side 
with praioll . This would lead us to the conclusion that the 
latter form is to be regarded as a Magadhism. 1 Assuming 
*pratorz to be the more correct form, it will be possible to 
connect the word, with also its synonym iorana , with the 
Greek rvppi 9 and Latin turr>% from which the Italian torre, 
French tour, English tower, and perhaps German turm, are 
derived. 2 

1 4 Magadhism * as perhaps an anachronism. What I mean is that the form 
*praton would have been Mautgcsetzlich,’ and pratoll due to ‘ Dlalectmischung.’ 


3 0. C, Uhlenbcck, Knrsgcfmtea JStymolof/is ohcs Wbrterbueh der dliindischm 
Sprache (Amsterdam, 1898) j p. 117, ; and F. Kluge, Etymologische* 

Wbrterbueh der dmtsehen Spmcke (Strasshurg*, WJMjL p. 384, i.v. Turm. 
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XXIV. 

THE TRADITION ABOUT THE CORPOREAL RELICS 
OF BUDDHA. 

By J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 


T3T way of a preliminary to some further remarks on the 
^ inscription on the Piprahava relic-vase, 1 which I shall 
present when a facsimile of the record can be given 
with them, I offer a study of an interesting side-issue, the 
tradition regarding the corporeal relics of Buddha. 

The subject has been touched by another writer in this 
Journal, 1901. 397 ff. And I am indebted to his article for 
(in addition to some minor references) guidance to the 
story told in Buddhaghosha’s Sumahgalavilasim, which 
otherwise might have remained unknown to me. For the 
rest, however, that treatment of the subject was biassed by 
starting with the postulate that the Piprahava record could 
only register an enshrining of relics of Buddha by the 
Sakyas at Kapilavastu. It was, consequently, entirely 
directed to throwing discredit on the tradition about the 
eventual fate of the relics. Also, it has by no means told 
us, or even indicated, all that there is to be learnt ; and 
it is not exactly accurate even as far as it goes. 

I take the matter from the opposite point of view ; namely 

1 I have been using hitherto the form Piprawa, which I took over from 
another writer. But it appears, from Major Yost’s article on Kapilavastu 
(page 553 ff, above), that the correct form of the name is that which I now 
adopt, 
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(see page 149 iff. above), that the inscription, registers an 
enshrining of relics, not of Buddha, but of his slaughtered 
kinsmen, the Sakyas themselves. And my object is to 
exhibit the details of the tradition about the' relics of 
Buddha more clearly; to add various items which have 
been overlooked; and to examine the matter carefully, 
in the light of the tradition having quite possibly a basis 
in fact. 

And there is a difference between the two cases. To 
support the previous interpretation of the Piprahava record, 
it was vitally important to invalidate the tradition about the 
eventual fate of the corporeal relics of Buddha ; for, if, some 
centuries ago, the memorial mound raised at Eapilavastu by 
the Sakyas over their share of those relics was opened, and 
the relics were abstracted from it, how could that monument 
be found in 1898, externally indeed in a state of ruin, 
but internally un violated, with the relics, and a record 
proclaiming the nature of them, still inside it ? For my 
case, however, the truth or otherwise of the tradition is of 
no leading importance at all, and might almost be a matter 
of indifference, except for the intrinsic interest atta ching to 
the tradition itself : the tradition might be shewn to be 
false, but that would not affect my interpretation of the 
record ; we could still look to find corporeal relics of Buddha 
in some other memorial in the same neighbourhood. At the 
same time, while my case is not in any way dependent upon 
proving the tradition to be true, it is capable of receiving 
support from a substantiation of the tradition. 

However, the question of the merits of the tradition 
cannot be decided either way, until we have the traditional 
statements fully before us, in a plain and convenient form. 
So, I confine myself first to exhibiting those statements just 
as they are found ; starting the matter, hi this note, with 
the tradition about the original division and enshrining of 
the relics, and going on afterwards to the tradition about 
the subsequent fate of them. I will review the whole 
tradition, and consider it in connexion with certain instructive 
facts, in my following article on the inscription. 



THE CORPOREAL RELICS OF BUDDHA, 


Mahaparinibbana-Sutta. 

In tracing the history ol the corporeal relics of Buddha, 
we naturally commence with the narrative, presented in the 
ancient Pali work entitled Mahaparinibbana-Sutta, and 
possibly dating back to b.c. 375 (see page 670 below), of the 
circumstances that attended the distribution of them and 
the building of Stupas or memorial mounds over them. 
And I prefix to that the account, given in the same work, 
of the cremation of the corpse of Buddha; because it 
includes several features of interest which may suitably be 
brought into relief, with some comments, from the artistic 
setting in which they stand in the original text. 

The narrative runs as follows ; see the text edited by 
Childers in this Journal, 1876. 250 ff., and by Davids and 
Carpenter in the Digha-Nikaya, part 2. 154 ff., and the 
translation by Davids in SBE, 11. 112 ff. r 1 — 

The Bhagavat, “ the Blessed One,” Buddha, died, 2 3 at the 


1 Using Childers’ text, which is divided into rather long paragraphs, I found 
the translation very useful iu leading me quickly to the points to be noted. 
The translation, however, cannot be followed as an infallible guide ; and I have 
had to take my own line in interpreting the text at various places. 

While revising these proofs, I have seen for the first time Tumour’s article 
in JASB, 7, 1838. 991 if., where he gave a translation of the sixth chapter 
(the one in which we are interested) of this Sutta, and an abstract of the 
preceding ones. JBy the later translator, Tumour’s work has been dismissed 
with the observation (SBE, 11. introd., 31) that, “though a most valuable 
contribution for the time, now more than half a century ago,” it “ has not been 
of much service for the present purpose.” Nevertheless, there are several details 
in which it contrasts very favourably with the later translation. 

3 In this Sntta, Buddha is most usually designated as the Bhagavat. But 
other appellations of him used in it are the Tathagata, the Sugata, the 
Sambucldha, and the Samana Gotama. The appellation Buddha occurs in the 
expression: — amhakam Buddho ahu khantivado ; “our Buddha was one who 
used to preach forbearance” (text, 259/166), in the speech of the ^ Brahman 
Dona, when he was asking the claimants not to quarrel over the division of the 
reb'cs. 

The word used for “he died” is parinibbdyi (text, 252/156). From that 
point, the text constantly presents pannibbuia to describe him as dead; ” and 
it several times, both here and in previous passages, presents parinibbdm to 
denote his “death.” And, just after the statement that he died, it places in the 
month of the venerable Anuruddha a gatha of which the last line runs: — 
Bajjotasszeva nibbanam vimokho chetaso ahu; “just like the extinction of 
a lamp, there was a deliverance (of him) from consciousness, conscious existence.’’ 

The text thus establishes nibhcta (Sanskrit, ninjita) as the exact equivalent of 
parinibbuta (Skt., parinirvrita) in the sense of ‘ dead.’ And it establishes 
nibbana (Skt., nirvana) > and any such Sanskrit terms as mmoMm, nwksha. 
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good old age of fourscore years, 1 at Kusinara, the city of 
a branch of a tribe known as the Mallas. And we may 
note that, though Kusinara is several times mentioned in 
the Sutta as a nagara , * a city/ still it is distinctly marked 
as quite a small place. We are expressly told (text, 245/146; 
trans., 99) that it was not a mahanagara , a great city, like 
Champa, Bajagaha, Savatthi, Saketa, KosambI, and BaranasI, 
full of warriors and Brahmans and householders all devoted 
to Buddha, but was merely : — kudda-nagaraka, ujjangaia- 
nagaraka, sakha-nagaraka ; “ a little town of plaster walls, 
a little town in a clearing of the jungle, a mere branch town ; ” 
and that Buddha accepted it for the closing scene of his life 
because of its pristine greatness, under the name Kusavati, 
as the royal city of the righteous monarch Maha-Sudassana. 

At this little place, then, Buddha died. And he breathed 
his last breath, in the last watch of the night, on a couch, 
with its head laid to the north, between a twin pair of 
Sala- trees which were masses of fruiting flowers from blossoms 


mukti, etc., as the exact equivalent of parinibbam (Skt., parinirmm) in the 
sense of 4 death.’ 

I mention this because a view has been expressed that, in addition to 
a reckoning running from the parinirmna, the death, of Buddha, there was also 
a reckoning running from his nirvana as denoting some other occurrence in his 
career. 

1 Por this detail, see text, 73/100 ; trans., 37. And compare text, 249/151 ; 
trans., 108 ; where we are told that, seeking after merit, at the age of twenty- 
nine he went forth as a wandering ascetic, and that he wandered: — vassani 
panfiasa samadhikani ; “ for fifty years and somewhat more.” 

"With this last expression, compare the same phrase, but in another connexion, 
in the Jataka, ed. Pausboll, 2, 383. There, the commentary (after perhaps 
suggesting, according to one manuscript, sama, for sama, + adhihhn) distinctly 
explains the expression by atireka-pan%asa~ vassani . Prom that we can see that 
samadhika, in both places, is not sama -f adhika , i increased by a year,’ — 
(giving^ “fifty years and one year more”),— but is samadhika, 'possessed of 
something more,’ with the short a of the antepenultimate syllable lengthened for 
the_ sake of the metre. And, in fact, in the passage in the Jataka we have the 
various reading samadhikani , 

The long life thus attributed to Buddha is somewhat remarkable in the case of 
a Hindu. But, if it were an imaginative detail, the figure would almost certainly 
have been fixed at eighty-four or eighty-two, on the analogy of something 
referred to further on, under the Divyavadlna, 

The actual cause of the death of Buddha was, coupled with extreme old age, an 
attack of dysentery induced by a meal of sukara-maddava (text, 231/127). This 
has been rendered by “dried boar’s flesh” (trans., 71), and elsewhere, not very 
kindly, by “pork.” Having regard to mridu, ‘soft, delicate, tender,’ as the 
origin of mdrdam, maddava, I would suggest “the succulent parts, titbits, of 
a young wild boar,” 
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out of season/ — (the text goes on to emphasize the condition 
of the flowers by saying that they were constantly dropping 
off and falling onto the body of Buddha), — in the Sala- 
grove of the Mallas which was an upavattana, an adjacent 
part (outskirt or suburb), of the city, on the bank of the 
HiranilavatT, on the further side from the town Pava. 

1 The words (text, 239/137) are: — Tena kho pana samayena yamaka-sala 
, sabha-phaliphulla honti akala-pupphehi. 

The month is not specified. And there were two views on this point. 
Buddhaghosha says, in the introduction to his Samantapasadika (Vinayapitaka, 
ed. Oldenberg, 3. 283), that Buddha became parimbbuta , i.e. died, on the full- 
moon day of the month Yisakha, = Vaisakha. Hiuen Tsiang has said (Julxen, 
Memoires , 1. 334; Beal, Records, 2. 33; Watters, On Yuan Chivang , 2. 28) 
that, according to the ancient historical documents, Buddha entered into nirvana, 
at the age of eighty, on the fifteenth clay of the second half — [meaning 
apparently the full-moon clay]— of the month YaiSakha, hut that, according to 
the school of the Sarvastivadms, he entered into nirvana on the eighth day of the 
•second half of Karttika. 

We need not speculate about the rival claims. But the following remarks may 
be made. 

From Roxburgh’s Plants of the Coast of Coromandel (1819), 3. 9, and 
plate 212, and Drury’s Useful Plants of India (1858), 405, 1 gather the following 
information about the Sal a -tree. It has two botanical names, Vatiea robusta 
and Shorea robusta ; the latter having been given to it by Roxburgh in honour of 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (Lord Teignmouth), who was Governor- General of India, 
1793-98. It is a native of the southern skirts of the Himalayas, and is a timber- 
tree which is second in value to only the teak. It grows with a straight majestic 
trunk, of great thickness, to a height of from 100 to 150 feet, and gives beams 
which are\sometimes 2 feet square and 30 feet or more in length. And it yields 
also large quantities of resin, the best pieces of which are frequently used, instead 
of the common incense, in Indian temples. It flowers in the hot season 
(Roxburgh), in March-April (Drury), with numerous flve-petalled pale yellow 
flowers about three-quarters of an inch in breadth. And the seed, which has 
a very strong but brief vitality, ripens (by the maturing of the fruit) about three 
months after the opening of the blossoms* The flowers, of course, begin to fall 
when the fruit is becoming set. Roxburgh’s plate exhibits well both the flowers 
and the fruit. 

How, it is somewhat difficult to compare the Indian months, whether solar or 
lunar, with the English months: because (1), owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes being not taken into consideration in determining the calendar, the 
Indian months are always travelling slowly forward through the tropical year ; 
and (2), owing to the system of intercalary months, the initial days of the Indian 
lunar months are always receding by about eleven days for one or two years, and 
then leaping forwards" by about nineteen days. But, in the present time, the 
full-moon of YaiSakha falls on any day ranging from about 27 April to 25 May, 
new style. In the time of Buddhaghosha, it ranged from about 2 to 30 April, 
old style. At the time of the death of Buddha, it ranged from about 25 March 
to 22 April, old style. The specified day in the month Karttika comes, of course, 
close upon six months later. 

The tradition about the month Yah&kha in connexion with the death of 
Buddha may thus he based on some exceptionally early season, when the Sala- 
trees had burst into blossom an appreciable time before the commencement of the 
hot weather. On the other hand, it might quite possibly be founded on only 
some poetical description of the death of "Buddha, containing a play on the word 
vim'kha in the two senses of 6 branched, forked,’ and of f branchless ’ in the way 
of all the branches being hidden by masses of flowers. 
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The venerable Ananda having notified the occurrence, 
early in the day, to the Mallas of Kusinara (text, 253/158 ; 
trans., 121), the Mallas bade their servants collect perfumes 
and garlands and all the cymbals and similar musical 
instruments in Kusinara. And, taking with them those 
appliances and five hundred pairs of woven cloths (dussa), 
they repaired to the place where the corpse (sarlram) of 
Buddha lay. They spent the whole of that day in doing 
homage to the corpse with dancing and songs and music, 
and with garlands and perfumes, and in making canopies 
of their garments (chela) i and in fashioning wreaths. And 
then, finding it too late to cremate the corpse, they determined 
to perform the cremation on the following day. In the same 
way, however, there passed away the second day, and the 
third, the fourth, the fifth, and even the sixth. 1 

On the seventh day (text, 254/159 ; trans., 123), the 
Mallas proposed to carry the corpse by the south and outside 
the city to a spot outside the city on the south, and to 
cremate it there. And eight of their chief men, having 
washed their heads and clad themselves in new clothes (ahata 
vattha), prepared to lift the corpse. But they could not 
raise it ; for, as the venerable Anurucldha explained, such 
was not the purpose of the gods. 

Accordingly (text, 255/160 ; trans., 124), — the intention 
of the gods having been fully made known to them, — still 
doing homage to the corpse with their own mortal dancing 
and songs and music and with garlands and perfumes,, 
together with an accompaniment of divine dancing and 
songs and music and garlands and perfumes from the gods,, 
they carried the corpse by the north to the north of the city. 
Then, entering by the northern gate, they carried it through 

1 Here the question arises : how was the corpse of Buddha preserved from 
hopeless decomposition during the time that elapsed ? 

I would suggest that the mention of the perfumes and the woven cloths. 
(dussa, = Slct, dfln'a) may indicate that recourse was had to some process of 
embalming and swathing. And, in fact, (see trans., introd., 39 i), Robert 
Knox, in his Historical Relation of Ceylon , part 3, chapter 11, in describing 
the arrangements for cremation, has expressly mentioned disembowelling and 
embalming in eases where the corpse of a person of quality is not cremated 
speedily. 
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the midst of the city into the midst thereof. 1 And then, 
going out by the eastern gate, they carried it to the shrine 
known as the Makutabandhanachetiya or coronation-temple 2 
of the Mallas, which was on the east of the city. And there 
they laid it down. 

There, under the directions of the venerable Ananda 
(text, 255/161 ; trans., 125), 3 the corpse was prepared for 
cremation, in all respects just as if it had been the corpse 
of a Ohakkavatti or universal monarch. It was wrapped 
in a new cloth (ahcita mttha), and then in flocks of cotton 
(Jcappasa), alternately, until there were five hundred layers 
of each. It was then placed in an iron-coloured oil-trough, 
which was covered by another iron- coloured trough. 4 And 
it was then placed on a funeral pile ( cMiaha ) made of all 
sorts of odorous substances. 


1 A very special honour was conferred on the corpse of Buddha by this 
treatment; for (as the translator has indicated, 125, note), to carry into the 
city, in any ordinary case, the corpse of a person who had died outside it, would 
have polluted the city. 

In a similar manner, the corpse of Mahinda was carried into the city Anu- 
radhapura by the eastern gate, and through the midst of the city, and then 
out again on the south ; see Dipavamsa, 17. 102, 103. 

2 See note on page 160 above. 

3 He was, in fact, repeating instructions which had been given to him by 
Buddha; see text, 242/141 ; trans., 92. 

4 The text here is ayasaya tela-doniya pakkhipitva annissa ayasaya doniya 
patikujjitva. 

For following the translator in rendering the apparently somewhat rare word 
patikujjetva , patikujjitva — (it is not given in Childers’ Pali Dictionary ; but 
the translator has given ns, p. 93, note 1, two other references for it, in the 
Jataka, 1. 50, 69)— by “having covered,” I tind another authority in the 
Theragatha, verse 681 “ A puffed up, flighty friar, resorting to evil friends, 
sinks down with them in a great torrent, — mnmiya patihnjjito , covered, turned 
over, overwhelmed, by a wave.” And it appears that we have in Sanskrit 
nihd jam in the sense of ‘ upsetting, turning over.’ So also Childers lias given 
us, in Pali, mkujjita , with the variant niklsujjita , in the sense of 4 overturned, 
upside down, 5 and nikhjjana, ‘reversal, upsetting.’ 

As regards the word ayasa, I suppose that it does represent the Sanskrit 
dyasa , from ay as, ‘iron;’ in fact, it is difficult to see how it can be anything 
else. As to its meaning, Buddhaghosha’s assertion (see trans., 92, note 4) that 
dyasa (as he has it) was here used in the sense of ‘ gold, golden,’ can hardly^ be 
accepted ; but his comment is of use in indicating that he was not quite satisfied 
that the troughs were made of iron: he may have thonght that, whereas iron 
troughs could not be burnt up or even melted, golden troughs might at least 
be melted, 

In following the understanding, when I previously had this passage _ under 
observation (note on page 160 above), that the troughs were made of iron, 
I felt the following difficulty: — The two iron troughs themselves cannot have 
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Four chief men of the Mallas (text, 257/163 ; trails., 128), 
who had washed their heads and clothed themselves in new 
clothes for the purpose, then sought to set the funeral pile 
on fire. But they could not do so ; because, as was explained 
to them by the venerable Anuruddha, the intention of the 
gods was otherwise : namely, that the pile should not catch 
fire until homage should have been done at the feet of 
Buddha by the venerable Maha-Kassapa, who, travelling at 
that time from Pava to Kusinara with a great company of 
five hundred Bhikkhus, friars, had heard on the way, from 
an Ajlvaka, 1 the news of the death of Buddha, and was 
pushing on to Kusinara. In due course, Maha-Kassapa and 
the five hundred Bhikkhus arrived. And, when they had 
done homage at the feet of Buddha, the funeral pile caught 
fire of its own accord. 

The corpse (sarlram) of Buddha was then (text, 258/164; 
trans., 130) so thoroughly consumed, and, with it, every 
two cloths of the five hundred pairs of woven cloths (dima) 


teen consumed; and how could any fire from the outside reach what was 
inside them ? ; and, even if the contents of the lower trough were set on fire 
before the covering trough was placed over it, still, how could they continue 
to hum without free access of air ? But I did not then see any way out of the 
difficulty. It has been since then suggested to me that perhaps the troughs were 
made red-hot, and the corpse of Buddha was baked, not burnt; hut there could 
hardly be accomplished in that' way the complete destruction of everything except 
the hones. 

If, however, it was really intended to mark the troughs as made of iron, 
why were two separate words used — (at any rate where doni is not in 
composition with tela ) , — instead of the compound cajd-doni , just as we have 
in Sanskrit mjo-droni, ‘an iron trough’?; in such a trough, we are told 
(Divvavadana, 377), there was pounded to death, along with her child, a lady 
of the harem who had given offence to AsSdka. Further, mjasa is distinctly used 
to mean, not ‘ made of iron,’ hut ‘of the colour of iron,’ dn the Mahabharata, 
5. 1709 ; there Sanatsujata tells Dhritarushtra that brahman, the self-existing 
impersonal spirit, may appear as either white, or red, or black, or iron-coloured 
(di/asa), or sun-coloured. And Robert Knox (loc. cit. ; see note on page 660 
above) has mentioned a custom of placing the corpse of a person of quality, for 
cremation, inside a free cut down and hollowed out like a hog- trough. 

In these circumstances, I now take the text as indicating wooden troughs, 
which, naturally or as the result of being painted, were of the colour of iron; 
adding that an oil -trough seems to have been used as the lower receptacle because, 
being saturated with oil, it would be very inflammable. But, to make sure of 
understanding the whole passage correctly, we require to find a detailed description 
of the cremation of the corpse of a Chakkavatti. 

1 A non-Buddhist religious mendicant; probably a worshipper of Vishnu 
fsee, e.g., IA, 20. 361 f.), 
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in which it had been swathed, that, just as when ghee 1 or 
oil is burnt, neither ashes nor soot could be detected, either 
of the cuticle, or of the skin, or of the flesh, or of the 
sinews, or of the lubricating fluid of the joints; only the- 
bones (sarirdni) were left. 2 Then streams of water fell down 
from the sky, and extinguished the pyre. So, also, from 
“the storehouse of waters (beneath the earth)” streams of' 
water arose, and extinguished the pyre. And the Mallas 
of Kusinara extinguished the pyre with water scented with 
perfumes of all kinds. 3 

Then, for seven days (text, 258/164 ; trans., 131), the 
Mallas of Kusinara guarded the bones, the corporeal relics 
(sanrani), of Buddha in their santhagara , their townhall,. 
within a cage of spears with a rampart of bows; doing 
homage to them with dancing and songs and music, and 
with garlands and perfumes. 

Meanwhile, the news had spread abroad. So (text,. 
258/164; trans., 131), messengers arrived, from various 
people who claimed shares of the corporeal relics (sanrani),, 
and promised to erect Thupas (Stupas, memorial mounds) 
and hold feasts in honour of them. Ajatasattu, king of 
Magadha, the Yedehiputta or son of a lady of the Videha 
people, sent a messenger, and claimed a share on the ground 
that both he and Buddha were Khattiyas, members of the 
warrior and regal caste. 4 Shares were claimed on the same 

1 The word is sappi, ‘ ghee, clarified butter ; 5 not anything meaning £ glue ? ‘ 

as might be thought from the translation. 

3 It may be useful to remark here that the tradition seems to have been 
as follows: — The following bones remained uninjured; the four canine teeth, 
the two collar-bones, and the unhlsa , whnuha, an excrescence from the cranium. 
The other bones were more or less injured by the fire, and were reduced to 
fragments, of which the smallest were of the size of a mustard-seed, the medium- 
sized were of the size of half a grain of xiee, and the largest were of the size of 
half a mugga or kidney-bean. 

I take this from Tumour, JASB, 7, 1838. 1013, note. He apparently took 
it from. Buddhaghosha’s commentary. 

3 To this apparent act of supererogation, attention has been drawn by the 
translator (130, note). As, however, Buddha had died and was cremated in 
their village-domain, the Mallas were entitled to take a part in quenching the 
funeral fire. 

4 Fourteen days elapsed, and apparently no more, from the death of Buddha 

to the distribution of his relics. The distances over which, during the interval,. 
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ground, and in the same way, by the Lichchhavis of Yesali, 
the Bulis of Allakappa, the Eoliyas of Ramagama, and the 
Mallas of Pava. A share was claimed by the Sakyas of 
Xapilavattbu, on the ground : — Bhagava amhakam nati- 
-settho; “the Blessed One was our chief kinsman.” And 
a share was claimed by a Brahman (not named) of Yetha- 
dipa, on the ground that, as a Brahman, he was entitled 
to receive relics of a Khattiya. 

At first (text, 259/166; trans., 133), the Mallas of Kusi- 
nara, addressing the messengers company by company and 
troop by troop, 1 refused to part with any of the relics; because 
Buddha had died in their gama-kkhetta, their village-domain. 
It was pointed out to them, however, by a Brahman named 
Dona, who addressed the parties company by company and 
troop by troop, that it was not seemly that any strife should 
arise over the relics, and that it was desirable that there 
should be Thupas far and wide, in order that many people 
might become believers. So, with their consent, thus obtained, 
he divided the corporeal relics (mrirani) into eight equal 
shares, fairly apportioned, and distributed them to the 
claimants. And he himself received the kumbha , the earthen 
jar in which the bones had been collected after the cremation. 3 
And to the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, — who, also, had 
claimed a share on the ground that, like Buddha, they were 
Khattiyas, but whose messenger had arrived too late, after 

the news had to travel and the claims to shares of the relics had to be transmitted 
in return, can hardly be estimated until we can arrive at some definite opinion 
as to the identification of Kusinara. 

1 The text before this indicates only one messenger from each claimant. It 
here says Kosinaraka Mails, te samghe gane etadnavochum. 

The translator has said: — “ The Mallas of Kusinara spoke to the assembled 
brethren.’ * But I do not find any reason for rendering the words te samghe gane 
by “ the assembled brethren.” 

We need not exactly go as far as Buddhaghosha does, in asserting that each 
claimant took the precaution, in case of a refusal, of following his messenger 
in person, with an army. We may, however, surmise that each messenger was, 
not merely a runner hearing a verbal demand or a letter, hut a duly accredited 
ttnvoy, of some rank, provided with an armed escort. 

2 See note on page 160 above. One of the manuscripts used for the text in 
the Dlgha-Nikaya gives, instead of hmbha , both here and twice below, tumbha. 
This latter word is explained in Childers’ Pali Dictionary as meaning * a sort 
of water vessel with a spout.’ 
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the division of the relics, — there were given the extinguished 
embers (angdra) of the fire. 

Thus, then (text, 260/166 ; trans., 134), Ajatasattu, king 
of Magadha, made a Thupa over corporeal relics (sarlrdni) 
of Buddha, and held a feast, at Rajagaba. So did the 
Liehchhavis of Yesall, at Yesall. So did the Sakyas of 
Kapilavatthu, at Kapilavatthu. And so did the Bulis of 
Alkkappa, at or in 1 Allakappa ; the Koliyas of Ramagama, 
at Ramagama ; the Brahman of Yethadlpa, at or in Yetha- 
dlpa ; the Mallas of Pava, at Pava ; 2 and the Mallas of 
Kusinara, at Kusinara. And, at some unspecified place, the 
Brahman Dona made a Thupa over the kumbha , the earthen 
jar in which the bones had been collected after the cremation, 
and held a feast. And the Moriyas of Pipphalivana made 
a Thiiipa over the embers, and held a feast, at or in 
Pipphalivana. 

Thus there were eight Thupas for the corporeal relics 
(attka sarira-tkiipd ), and a ninth for the kumbha, the earthen 
jar, and a tenth for the embers. “ That is how it happened 
in former times ! ” 3 

Some verses standing at the end of the Sutta (text, 
260/167 ; trans., 135) assert that the body (sarzram) of 


1 Here, and in two other cases, I have not been able to determine whether 
mention is made of a place or of a territory. 

2 Both here, and in the passage about the messengers, the Mallas of Pava 
stand last among the seven outside claimants who obtained shares of the corporeal 
relics. Of course, someone or other was hound to be mentioned last. But 
Budclhaghosha, taking things very literally, has made a comment to the following 
purport: — Considering that Pava was only three gmiitas from Kusinara, and 
that Buddha had halted there on his way to Kusinara, how was it that the 
Mallas of Pava did not arrive first of all? Because they were princes who went 
about with a great retinue, and the assembling of their retinue delayed them. _ 

He has apparently not offered any explanation of a really practical point; 
namely, why the messenger of the Mariyas of Pipphalivana did not arrive in 
time to obtain a share of the corporeal relics for them. 

3 Buddhaghosha says, in his commentary, that this sentence: — evanx etam 
bhuta-pubbam, -was established by those people who made the third Samglti 
(who held the third “ Council”). Of course, from his point of view, which 
was that the Sutta was written at the time of the events narrated in it. 

But the sentence is, in reality, the natural, artistic complement of the opening* 
words of the Sutta : — Evam me sutarn ; “ thus have I heard V* 
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Buddha measured (in relics) eight measures of the kind 
called dona ; 1 * and they say that, of these, seven donas receive 
honour in Jamhudlpa, India, and one from the kings of the 
Na>as, the serpent-demons, at Ramagama . 3 They further 
say that one tooth is worshipped in heaven, and one is 
honoured in the town of Gandhara, and one in the dominions 
of the king of Ealinga, and one by the Niiga kings . 3 

Buddhaghosha says, in his commentary, that these verses 
were uttered by Theras, Elders, of the island Tambapanni, 
Ceylon . 1 An d they seem to have been framed after the 
time when there had been devised the story (which we shall 
meet with further on, first under the Dipavamsa) to the 
effect that the god Indra, while retaining the right tooth 
of Buddha, gave up the right collar-bone to be enshrined 
in Ceylon. Otherwise, surely, the verses would have 
mentioned the right collar-bone, also, as being worshipped 
in heaven? On the other hand, they must have been 

1 The word dma> drmia , has sometimes been translated by ‘ bushel. ’ But, 
even if there is an approximation between the two measures, there are difficulties 
in the way of employing European words as exact equivalents of Indian technical 
terms ; see, for instance, a note on the rendering of one of Iliuen Tsiang’s state- 
ments further on. 

a This statement seems calculated to locate Bama^ama outside the limits of 
Jambudipa; unless we may place it, with the usual abodes of the Nagas, below 
the earth. 

a For a statement of belief, apparently not very early, regarding the localities 
of deposit of various personal relics of Buddha, see the Buddhavamsa, ed. Morris, 

section 28. , _ , 

According to that work, the alms-howl, staff, and robe of Buddha were at 
Yajira. And in this place we recognize the origin of the name of the Yajiriya, 
the members of one of the schismatic Buddhist schools which arose after the 
second century after the death of Buddha ; see the Mahavamsa, Tumour, p. 21, 
as corrected by Wijesxnha, p. 15. 

Amongst the Jains, there was a sect the name of which weffiave, in epigraphic 
records, in the Prakrit or mixed-dialect forms of Taira Sakha (El, 1. 385, 
No. 7 ; 392, No. 22; 2. 204, No. 20 ; 321) ; Vera or Vaira Sakha (El, 2. 203, 
No. 18); Tairi Sakha (TOR, 1. 174); Arya-Yeri Sakha (El, 2. 202, No. 15) ; 
and the Sakha of the Arya-Yeriyas (El, 1. 386, No. 8) : and, in literature, in 
the Prakrit forms of Vairi or Yayari, and Ajja-Yaira Sakha (Kalpasutra, 
ed. Jacobi, 82), with the concomitant mention, evidently as the alleged founder 
of it, of a teacher named Ajja-Yaira, Yayara, or Yera (id., 78, 82). May we not 
find the origin of the name of this sect in the same place-name, rather than in 
a teacher Yajra, in connexion with whom the sect is mentioned, by a Sanskrit 
name, as the Vajra-£akha (El, 2. 51, verse 5) ? 

4 According to his text, as I have it, he does not say that they were 4 ‘added 
by Theras in Ceylon ” (trans., 135, note). 
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framed before the time when the tooth-relic was transferred 
from Kalinga to Oeylon ; that was done, according to the 
Mahavamsa (Tumour, 241 ; Wijesinha, 154), in the ninth 
year of king Siri-Meghavanna of Ceylon. 

They are, however, useful in helping to explain an 
expression, drbm-stfipa, a Stupa containing a drona of relics, 
which is applied, in the story which we shall take from the 
Divyavadana, to the Stupa of Ajatasatru at Raj agriha. As 
has been remarked long ago, the idea that each of the eight 
original Stupas contained a dmct, a drona , of relics, of course 
had its origin in a dim reminiscence of the part played by 
the Brahman Dona, Drona ; to whom, by the way, some of 
the later traditions, reported by Buddhaghosha and Hiuen 
Tsiang, impute disreputable behaviour, with a view to 
securing some of the corporeal relics, in addition to the 
kumbha . 

* ■ # . * * * 

Some remarks must he made here regarding the probable 
date and the value of the preceding narrative. 

Reasons have been advanced by the translator of the 
Mahaparinibbana - Sutta for holding (trans., introd., 13) 
that the work cannot well have been composed very much 
later than the fourth century b.c. And, in the other 
direction, he has claimed (this Journal, 1901. 397) that 
substantially, as to not only ideas but also words, it can 
be dated approximately in the fifth century. That would 
tend to place the composition of its narrative within eight 
decades after the death of Buddha, for which event b.c. 482 
seems to me the most probable and satisfactory date that 
we are likely to obtain. In view, however, of a certain 
prophecy which is placed by the Sutta in the mouth of 
Buddha, it does not appear likely that the work can be 
referred to quite so early a time as that. 

In the course of his last joumejq Buddha came to the 
village Pataligama (text, 60/84; trans., 15). At that time, 
we know from the commencement of the work, there was 
war, or a pi'ospect of war, between Ajatasattu, king of 
Magadha, and the Yajji people. And, when Buddha was 

J.R.A.8. 1906- 43 • 
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on. this occasion at Pataligama, Sunldha and Vassakara, 
the Mahamattas or high ministers for Magadha, were laying 
out a regular city ( ncigava ) at Pataligama, in order to ward 
off the Yajjis (text, 62/86; tram, 18). 1 The place was 
haunted by many thousands of “ fairies ” (elevate), who 
inhabited the plots of ground there. And it was by that 
spiritual influence that Sunldha and Yassakara had been 
led to select the site for the foundation of a city ; the text 
says (tram, 18) “ Wherever ground is so occupied by 
“ powerful fairies, they bend the lie arts of the most 
“powerful kings and ministers to build dwelling-places 
“ there, and fairies of middling and inferior power bend in 
“ a similar way the hearts of middling or inferior kings and 
“ minis ters.” Buddha with his supernatural clear sight 
beheld the fairies. And, remarking to his companion, 
the venerable Ananda, that Sunldha and Yassakara were 
acting just as if they had taken counsel with the Tavatimsa 
“angels” (deva), he said (text, 63/87; terns., 18): — 
“Inasmuch, 0 Ananda!, as it is an honourable place as 
well as a resort of merchants, this shall become a leading 
city ( agga-nagara ), Pataliputta (by name), a (?) great 
trading centre ( putabhedana ) ; but, 0 Ananda ! , (one oj ) 
three dangers will befall Pataliputta, either from fire, or 
from water, or from dissension.” 1 2 * 

Unless this passage is an interpolation, which does not 
seem probable, the work cannot have been composed until 
after the prophecy had been so far fulfilled that the village 
Pataligrama had become the leading city, the capital 
Pataliputra. 

Now, Hiuen Tsiang, in the account given by him under 
Rajagriha, has reported that a king Asoka, who, so 
far, might or might not be the promulgator of the well- 
known edicts, transferred his court to Pataliputra from 

1 Compare the story about the founding of Kajagriha which we shall meet 
with further on, under Hiuen Tsiang. 

2 From the use of the particle vd f 4 or,’ three times, the meaning seems clearly 

to he that only one of the three dangers should actually happen to the city. 

For the danger from tire, compare the story about Giriyraja, under Hiuen Tsiang. 
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Raj agriha. ; that is, that he, for the first time, made 
Pataliputra the capital. And, from the way in which 
mention is made of Pataliputta in the Girnar version of 
the fifth rock-edict (El, 2. 453, line 7), we know that 
Pataliputra was certainly the capital of the promulgator 
of the edicts, Asoka the Manrya, who was anointed to the 
sovereignty in b.c. 264, when 218 years had elapsed after 
the death of Bndclha. 

But we know from Megasthenes, through Strabo, 1 that 
Pataliputra was the capital of also Chandragupta, the grand- 
father of the Asoka who promulgated the edicts* In his 
account of Pataliputra itself, Hiuen Tsiang has said, more 
specifically, 2 that in the first century, or in the year 100, 
after the death of Buddha, there was a king A^oka 
(A-shu-ka), a great-grandson of Bimbisara ; and that he 
left Raj agriha, and transferred his court to Patali(putra), 
and caused a second wall to be made round the ancient town. 
And the Dlpavamsa, in its first reference to Pataliputta, 
mentions it (5. 25) as the capital of that Asoka, Ealasoka, 


1 See MeCrradle in IA, 6. 131, and Ancient India, 42 f. 

2 Julien, Memoir es, 1. 414; Beal, Records, 2. 85 ; Watters, On Yuan Chtoang, 

2 . 88 . 

As a matter of fact, not even Kala£oka the Saisunaga was a great-grandson 
of Bimbisara. But this point is not a material one. 

Except perhaps in the passage mentioned just above, from the account given 
by Hiuen Tsiang under Raj agriha,, where Jnlien has left the point undetermined, 
and except in the present passage, Hiuen Tsiang has, in the passages which 
I am using on this occasion, denoted his Asoka by the Chinese translation of 
the name, meaning (like the Indian name itself) ‘sorrowless/ which has been 
transcribed by Jnlien as Wou-yeou, by Beal as Wu-yau, and by Watters as 
A-yii. It was A-yii who visited Ramagrama, and who opened the Stupas at 
Vaisali and Raj agriha and that in the Chan-chu kingdom over the earthen jar. 

Here, however, Hiuen Tsiang has denoted his A3oka by the Chinese trans- 
literation of the name, which has been transcribed by Jnlien as T)-chou-kia, 
by Beal as ’O-shu-kia, and by Watters as A-shu-ka. 

This detail is noteworthy: because Hiuen Tsiang has said in the immediately 
preceding sentence that it was A-yii who made the “ hell” at Pataliputra ; and, 
even closely after introducing the name A-shu-ka here, he has reverted to the 
other, and has said again that A-yii made the “hell” (Julien, ibid.) and that 
A-yii destroyed it (418), and also that it was A-yii who built one, or the first, 
of the 84,00*6 Stupas (417 L). 

For reasons, however, which may be stated on another occasion, it cannot he 
said for certain from this passage that the king ASdka who made Pataliputra 
the capital was, at that place, expressly indicated to Hiuen Tsiang^ as being 
not the ASoka who made the hell, opened the original Stupas, built 84,000 
other ones, etc. 
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son of Susunaga, who began to reign ninety years after 
the death of Buddha ; mentioning, on the other hand, 
(8. 52) Bajagaha (but ? rather Giribbaja) as the capital 
of Bodhisa (for Bhatiya) the father of Bimbisara. 

Tradition thus seems to indicate, plainly enough, that 
it was by Kalasoka, who reigned for twenty-eight years, 1 
b.c. 392-365, that Pataliputra was made the capital, and 
to make it practically certain that the Mahaparinibbana- 
Sutta cannot have been composed before about b.c. 375. 

The Sutta may really have been written then. Or it may 
be of later origin ; how much so, we cannot at present say. 2 * 
But it is certainly a very ancient work. The narrative 
presented all through it is so simple and dignified, and for 
the most part so free from miraculous interventions — (these 
occur chiefly, and not unnaturally so, in connexion with the 
death and cremation of Buddha) — and from extravagances 
of myth and absurdities of doctrine and practice, that it 
commands respect and belief. And so, in spite of the way 
in which (we know) history in India was liable to be 
somewhat quickly overlaid with imaginative and mythical 
details, I see no reason for regarding as otherwise than 
authentic the main facts asserted in the Sutta, including 
those attending the original disposal of the corporeal relics 
of Buddha. 

It follows that we may at least believe that, over the 
eight portions of the corporeal relics of Buddha, Stupas 
were erected — 


1 So Buddha ghosha, in the introduction to his SamautapusadikiL ; see the 
Vmayapitaka, ed, Oldenberg, 3. 321. So also the Mahavariisa, 15, line 7. 

Buddhaghosha has mentioned him as simply Asoka in that place, but as 
Kalasoka in passages on pages 293, 320. 

2 The following suggests itself as a point that should he considered in any 
full inquiry. 

Does the appellation of the work really mean, as has been understood, “the 
hook of the great decease ” ? If so, when did the terms mnhti hh in iMh am ana, 
‘ the great going forth from worldly life/ and mhfipmimhhma, 4 the great 
decease/ applied to those events in the ease of Buddha as against mMchamam 
and parimhb&m in the case of ordinary people, first become established ? 

Or does the appellation indicate only “ the great(er) hook of the decease” as 
contrasted with some earlier and smaller work of the same kind ? 
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(1) At Ra j agriha, by Ajatasatru king of Magadha. 

(2) At Vaisali, by the Lichchhavis. 

(3) At Kapilavastu, by the Sakyas. 

(4) At or in Allakappa, by the Buli people. 

(5) At Ramagrama, by the Eoliyas. 

(6) At or in Vethadlpa, by an unnamed Brahman of that 

place or territory. 

(7) At Pava, by a branch of the Mallas. 

(8) At Eusinagara, by another branch of the Mallas. 

Further, there were erected Stupas — 

(9) At some unstated place, by the Brahman Drona, over 

the kumbha , the earthen jar in which the bones of 
Buddha had been collected. 

(10) At ; PippalTvana,, by the Mauryas, over the extinguished ^ 
f embers of the funeral pile. 
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THE MANIKIALA IHSCEIPTIOF 

By H. LUDERS, Ph.D. 

rriHIS inscription has been known for a long time. 

The stone on which it is engraved was discovered 
by General Court' in one of the smaller Stupas sur- 
rounding the large Stupa at Manikiala in the Rawal 
Pindi District, and was afterwards sent to Paris, where 
it is kept now in the Bibliotheque Nationale. It closed 
the upper opening of the relic-chamber, the incised face 
being turned to the interior. 

In 1834 James Prinsep published a lithograph of the 
inscription in the Journ. Beng. As. Soc., vol. 3, p. 563, 
plate 88. More than twenty years afterwards a few 
names were deciphered by Cunningham, ibid., vol. 23 
(1854), p. 703, but no further progress was made until 
1863, when Dowson published a tentative reading and 
translation in this Journal, vol. 20, p. 250 ff. The 
lithograph accompanying DowsoiTs paper was reproduced 
again in 1871 by Cunningham in the Arch. Surv. Rep., 
vol. 2, p. 160, plate 63, but his remarks on DowsoiTs 
readings (p. 163) are of little value. In 1896 the 
inscription was edited by M. Senart in the Journ. As., 
ser. 9, vol. 7, p. 1 if l It is almost unnecessary to say 
that the careful and penetrating researches of the author 
of the Notes d’Epigraphie Indienne greatly advanced 
our understanding of the record ; still, as acknowledged 
by M. Senart himself, a good number of difficulties and 
obscurities remained. Some of them I hope to he able 
now to remove ; for others I venture at any rate to 
offer some suggestions which, though perhaps wrong in 
themselves, may lead others to a final solution. It is 
only by steps that we can advance in this field of 







knowledge, and he who fears to put ms root occasional^ 
on less safe ground will never reach the goal at all. 

As I have had no opportunity of inspecting the original 
stone and do not possess an impression of it, my remarks 
are entirely based on the two photolithographs published 
with M Senart’s paper. Unfortunately the plate showing 
the complete inscription, though excellently done, is on 
a areatly reduced scale, and how much the reading is 
impaired thereby is clearly shown by the second plate, 
which represents the last two lines and the. beginning 
of the first seven lines in about double the size, and on 
that account is far more distinct than the first plate. 
If anyone would publish a larger reproduction of this 
important inscription, he would earn the gratitude of all 
scholars interested in Indian epigraphy. 

In 1907 the inscription formed the subject of a corre- 
spondence between Dr. Fleet and myself, and with 
Dr. Fleet’s permission I have included some of his 
observations in the present paper. A few times I have 
also taken the opportunity of referring to a transcript 
of the inscription prepared many years ago by Professor 
Hoernle for the intended second volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, and made over to me m 1905 : 
this transcript is only a tentative one, and for the most 
part, of course, is superseded by M. Senart’s edition, but 
there are some passages where I believe Professor Hoernle 
to have hit already the right reading. 

For the sake of clearness I give first the text as read by 
M. Senart : 1 — 

1 bhatara Svarabudhisa agrapatiasae 

2 sarii 18 spatrapurvaspa maharajasa Kane- 

3 skasa Gusanavasasariivardhaka Lala- 

4 dodanayago Vespasisa chatrapasa 

1 I have altered the transliteration in accordance with that used in 
this Journal, and have siven capitals in the case of the words taken by 
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5 horamurtasatasa Apanagavihare 

6 horamurto atra nanabhagavabudhathuvam 

7 patithavayati saha taena Vespasiena Khudaeiena 

8 Buritena ca viharakaraphaena 

9 samvena ca parivarena sadha etena ku- 

10 salamulena budhehi ca spavaspahi ca 

11 saea sada bhavatu 

1 2 Samdhabudhil ena savakarmigena 

13 Karfciyasa masa divase 20. 

(Line 1.) The reasons why I differ from M. Senart 
with regard to the arrangement of this line will be 
iriven below. 

(Line 2.) M. Senart reads the syllables after the figures 
of the date spairapnrvaspa. Several years ago it occurred 
to me that the correct reading was etra ptirvae, and I 
may add that Professor Hoernle and Dr. Fleet have 
arrived quite independently at the same, or nearly the 
same, reading. Dr. Fleet proposed to take the syllables as 
atm purvae or ae purvae , and in Professor Hoernle’s 
transcript they are rendered first by spa • purvaspa , then by 
asya('t) pivvvae(l), and lastly by etaye purvae . Professor 
Hoernle thus was probably the first to recognize the true 
value of the character read spa by M. Senart, though he 
did not make use of his discovery for the reading of the 
rest of the inscription. In my opinion the reading etra 
pur me is self-evident. The words correspond to the 
phrase etasydm purvdyam or asydm pnrvdyam, so 
frequently found in various spellings in the Mathura 
inscriptions during the reign of the Kusans. All the 
difficulties raised by M. Senart’s reading thus fall to the 
ground. Etra is the equivalent of Pali ettha. The sign 
with the hook to the right is apparently nothing but 
a variety of the ordinary sign due to current writing. 
Practice shows that a small hook will easily appear when 
the letter is written with one stroke of the pen beginning 
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at the top, and the engraver seems to have scrupulously 
followed the written draught before him. 

The new reading implies a diileront constiuction of 
the words maharajasa Kanedcasa. Standing after etra 
purvae they can no longer be looked upon as part of the 
date, as was done by M. Senart, hut must be construed 
with the following word Gusanavasasamvardhalca. The 
donor thus appears to be called “ a propagator of the 
Gusan race of the great king Kaneska ”, and I quite agree 
with M. Senart, if, on the strength of such terms as 
BaghuvaTfisasamvardhana for Rama, he takes this to 
mean that the donor was a scion of the royal race. 

(Line 4.) M. Senart reads the first word of this line 
dodanayacjo, and combining it with the preceding word 
Lala, arrives at a compound Laladodcmayago, which he 
considers to mean “ the general Laladoda ”. In the 
Ep. Ind., vol. 9, p. 246, I have already pointed out that 
the correct reading undoubtedly 7 is Lala dadanayago, the 
photolithograph showing distinctly that what M. Senart 
took for the o-sign is simply a flaw in the stone. That 
the title datulanayaka was known in the time of the 
Kusans appears from the Mathura inscription of Saihvat 74 
edited by me, loc. cit. 

The next word, the name of the Chatrapa, is read 
Vespasisa by M. Senart. At first sight the second letter 
of the word seems to be quite different from any known 
sign, but as the name occurs again in 1. 7, and as there 
can be no doubt that there the second letter is the same as 
the e-in etra purvae, we have to read here also Veesisa. 
And now it will be easily recognized that what gives the 
e in Vee&isa its strange appearance and makes it look 
different from that used in Veesiena and etra purvae, is 
the large loop at the bottom. That this loop again owes 
its origin to current handwriting is proved by the MS. 
Dutreuil de Rhins, where we find the looped sign, e.g. in 
A 3 , 1. 3 ; C ro , 1. 16 ; etc. 
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■ (Lines 5 , 6.) These lines present considerable difficulties. 
M. Senart takes horamurtasatasa in 1. 5 as one word 
qualifying the Chatrapa Vee£i, and horamurto in the 
next line as applying to the' general Lala. Satasya at 
the end of the first word he takes to be Sk. satvasya. 
In murta he recognizes Sk. murta, “ qui a pris la forme 
de . . . , incarne, realise ” ; hora he connects with the 
Iranian Ahwra ; and he thus arrives at the translation 
“Timage d’Ahura A Ingenious as it is, this interpretation 
does not satisfy. It appears to me quite improbable 
that such merely ornamental epithets should have been 
used in a dry and short record like the present one, and 
even if that should be the case, it would seem strange 
that the same epithet was given to Veesi as well as to 
Lala. But there are more and even graver difficulties. 
The last word of 1. 5 is read by M. Senart Apanagavihare , 
and explained as meaning “ le vihara du petit ndga 
The whole passage then, according to him, would mean : 
“ Lala . . . fonde ici dans le Vihara Alpanaga du satrape 
Veesi, cette image d’Ahura, lui-meme une image d’Ahura, 
ce Stupa, etc.” It will be seen at once that, if this 
translation should be correct, the order of the words 
would be quite perplexing. Horarnurto would be quite 
out of place between Apanagavihare and atra. It ought 
to come immediately after Lala dadanayago, and atra 
also we should expect to find, not after Apanagavihare , 
but before Veesisa. For all these reasons I cannot accept 
M. Senart s explanation of the passage, and I would offer 
quite a different one. 

I would propose to divide horamurtasatasa into three 
words, horamurta set tasa, and to read apanage vihare 
instead of Apanagavihara} The whole sentence up to 
1. 7 then would run : — maharajasa Kaneskasa Gusana- 
vaSasarnvardhaka Lala dadanayago Veesisa ehatrapasa 

1 There are some minor points where I differ from M. Senart’s reading, 
but they do not affect the sense. 

jras. 1909. 
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horamurta sa tasa apanage vihare horamurto etra nana- 
bhagavabuddhatliuvarii pratistavayati. Dm J oubibe _ m 
Enalish— “The scion of the Gusana race of the Maharaja 
Kaneska, the general Lola, the horamurta of the Chatrapa 
Veesi-he is the horamwrta in Ins (i.e \eesis) own 
Vihara— erects here a Stupa for different holy Buddhas. 
The sentence sa tasa apanage vihare horamurto is one 
of those inserted parenthetical sentences that are found 
in Pali prose texts* and, which is more important m the 
present case, occur also in the Taxila Plate of Patilca: 
there we read : — Chahara[sa] Cukhsasa ca chatrapasa 
Liako Kusuluko nama — tasa putro Pati[ko] — Takha- 
silaye nagare utarena pracu deso Chema nama — atra 
[de*]se Patiko apratithavita bhagavata - Sakamunisa 
sarirarii [pra*]tithaveti saihgharamaih ca. :i 

Assuming my division of the words to be correct, we 
are compelled to look upon horamurta in 1. 5 as a 
nominative by the side of horamurto in 1. 6. But I do 
not think that this will in any way invalidate my inter- 
pretation, as nominatives of masculine a-stems m a are 
very numerous in the Kharosthi inscriptions, and occur in 
the present record itself in ° samvardhaka and Lala in 1. 3. 

As regards the meaning of horamurta, it follows from 
the context that it is a term denoting some lay official 
in connection with the administration of the Vihara, and 
this conclusion can be corroborated by evidence from 
another source. In the inscription A, II, of the Mathura 
lion-capital, the chief queen of the Great . Satrap Rajula 
is said to have deposited a relic, together with her mother, 
her paternal grandmother, her brother, her daughter, her 
a tra(te)v/ra (antahpura), and the horakaparivara. There 

1 See, e.°-., Jab. I, 278: bodhisatfco nagabalo thamasampanuo nadiya 
orimatirato uppatitva — dlpakassa orato nadimajjhe eko pittlupasano 
afcthi — tasmirii. nipatati. 

2 Ep. Ind vol. 4, p. 55. 

s Mr. Thomas is inclined to look upon these phrases as derived Irom 
Persian models ; see Ep. Ind., vol. 9, p. 139. 
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can be little doubt, I think, that the first part of the 
word horamurta is identical with the horaka mentioned 
here. Mr. Thomas 1 takes horalmparivara as horaka - 
parivara and renders it by “ retinue of princesses or 
ladies ’V 2 but this appears to me unlikely, because the 
court of ladies is indicated already by the word ateura. 
Judging from the enumeration of the horakapa/rivara in 
the last place, after the ladies of the harem, the word 
would rather seem to denote a certain class of officials 
of the royal household ; and further, considering that 
we find them mentioned as assisting at the ceremony of 
the depositing of Buddhist relics in a Stupa, it becomes 
highly probable that they had to carry out some functions 
in relation to Buddhist worship. We thus arrive inde- 
pendently at the same result with regard to the meaning 
of horaka , as before with regard to that of horamurta. 
The horaka and the horamurta are officials of the same 
class, horaka being probably only an abbreviated form 
of horamurta , like rajjuka for rajjugdhaka , etc. 

We next turn to the word apanage. M. Senart reads 
a,panaga, hut he has observed that there is a distinct 
stroke at the top of the letter. However, he refrains from 
reading it as e ? as it does not go from the right to the left 
as usual, but in the opposite direction. I am, nevertheless, 
inclined to look at this stroke as denoting e, and I would 
draw attention to the word ekasitimays in the Muehai 
inscription , 3 where the e is added to the matrkd ya in 
exactly the same way as here. As regards the meaning of 
apanage, I cannot help coming back to Dowson’s opinion, 
although I am aware of certain difficulties involved by it. 
Dowson thought of taking apanaga as an adjective 

1 Ep. lad., vol. 9, p. 140, 

- In bis translation of the word Mr. Thomas is guided by etymological 
reasons. He traces hora to the Iranian ahura. But even if this etymology 
should be correct, it is hardly necessary to say that it is always unsafe to 
assign a certain meaning to a word on etymological grounds alone. 

3 I-nd. Ant , vol. 37 (1908), p. 64 and plate. 
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connected with 3k, dtman and denoting ■“ own ”. In that 
case apcmaga, which may stand for appcmaga or appanaga, 
would be derived from a stem appana or appcma , which 
actually appears in Prakrit dialects, 1 with the suffix ka in 
the sense of “ belonging to ”, as in Sk. dtmaka , “ belonging 
to the self,” Balhika , “ belonging to Balhi ; ” Pali kulaka , 
« belonging to a family,” abhijdtika , “ belonging to a race,” 
etc. It is true I know of no other instance of the transition 
of tm into pp in the dialect of the KharosthI inscriptions 
of the Kusan time, 2 but there are at least two instances 
of the phonetically nearly related transition of tv into 
pp. In the Ara inscription published by Mr. Banerji, 
Incl. Ant, vol. 37 (1908), p. 58 and plate, the editor 
reads the date of the year as samvatsarae ekamtari(se) 
sam xx, xx, i, whereas from the photolithograph it is 
quite clear that the correct reading is sarhbafsarae 
dcacaparisae sam 20 20 1. Ekacaparisae would be 
elcacatvarimJe in Sanskrit. Again, in the Kaldarra 
inscription we read that a tank was caused to be made 
sarvasapana payae. Both Blihler, Vienna Orient. Journ., 
vol, 10, p. 57, and Senart, Journ. As., ser. 9, vol; 13, p. 538, 
translated this “ in honour of all serpents ” (sarvasar- 
pdndm) ; but it is very improbable that in the dialect of 
the inscription the r in sarpa should have been dropped if 
it was preserved in sarva, and I have therefore not the 
slightest doubt that Mr. Thomas is right 3 in rendering it 
“ in honour of all beings ”, i.e. sarvasattvdndm. However, 
there remains the difficulty of assuming that apanaga 
should have been used here in the wider and secondary 
meaning of “own”, instead of the etymological sense of 

1 See Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen , § 401. 

2 On the other hand, also, no counter-instance is known to me. The 
dialect of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra inscriptions, where tm is 
represented by t (i.e. it) and tm respectively (see Edict XII), of course, 
cannot prove anything in this respect, as the A,4oka edicts are more than 
two hundred years older than the present inscription. 

2 Pp. Ind., vol. 9, p. 147. 
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“ belonging to oneself I cannot prove at present that 
such a development of meaning has taken place., and all 
I can say is that it does not seem improbable to me. At 
any rate, as long as no better explanation is offered, 
the one given by Dowson appears to me more plausible 
than the supposition that there existed a Vihara “ of the 
little Naga 

With regard to some minor points where I differ from 
the readings of M. Senart, I labour under the disadvantage 
of not having an impression at my disposal. M. Senart 
reads atra, but it seems to me that there is a distinct hook 
attached to the right of the a. M. Senart takes the down 
stroke of the hook to be the prolongation of the right 
bar of the ya, but he states himself “ qu’il ne fait pas 
rigoureusement suite a la partie inferieure ”, In my 
opinion the character is nothing but a rather ill-formed 
e of the same type as in etra purvae, Veesisa, etc. ; similar 
forms occur in the MS. Dutreuil de Bhins in C ro 16, yaea ; 
C vo 12, ehi ; 13, ekada. Besides, the reading etra is 
favoured by the fact that we have undoubtedly etra and 
not atra in L 2. 

The word corresponding to Sk. °siHpam is read °thuvam 
by M. Senart. The first character, as observed already by 
M. Senart, has a peculiar form, but to judge from the 
photolitliograph, it resembles far more the ordinary tha 
than tha, and I should therefore prefer to read ° fJmvam. 

(Line 7.) Instead of patithavayati I would read prati - 
staoayati , but I do so with a certain reserve. M. Senart 
declares that it is impossible to decide whether the 
engraver wrote pa or pra, but in the larger plate the 
latter reading seems to me more probable. The third 
character certainly is not tha, but closely resembles the 
sta occurring several times in the inscriptions on the 
Mathura lion-capital 1 However, I think that the reading 

1 See Ep. Ind , , vol. <», p. 146, pi. 4, Table of Aksharas. I may mention 
that also Professor Hoernle transcribed the character as sta. 
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stha also would not be impossible. The reading ya for 
the last but one letter is, of course, beyond doubt, and 
the character seems to me to be of the ordinary type. 
As shown above, there is no prolongation of the right bar, 
and the apparent stroke to the left may easily be a flaw 
in the stone, as pointed out already by M. Senart. Whether 
we have to read taena or taena I do not venture to decide 
at present. 

As regards the proper names in this line, I have noted 
already that instead of Vespasiena we have to read 
Veesiena. The second name is transcribed as Khudaciena 
by M. Senart, but he himself states that he has read the 
second character as da only for want of something better. 
The photolithograph seems to me to be rather in favour 
of Khujaciena. 

(Line 8.) The only difficult word in this line is the 
epithet of Burita, read by M. Senart either viharakara- 
phaena, or, taking the fourth letter as a variant of the 
supposed spa, viharasparaphaena. The photolithograph, 
however, leaves little doubt that the fourth letter is ka. 
As regards the meaning of the word, M. Senart was 
inclined to consider it as equivalent to the well-known 
title of vihdrasvamin, although he was unable to offer an 
etymology of the second part of the compound. Later on, 
Professor Franke proposed 1 to read viharakarafaena, and 
to connect karafaa with a causative karaveti (Pali 
kardpeti), the existence of which is proved by the 
participle karavita found in the Kaldarra inscription. 
According to Professor Franke the word would mean 
“the founder or builder of a Vihara or Viharas”. Professor 
Franke’s derivation is proved by the use of the word 
kdrdpaka in later Sanskrit inscriptions. In the Vasant- 
gadh inscription of V armalata (a.d. 625) 2 we are told that 
the gosthl at V atakarasthana erected a temple of the 

1 Pali und Sanskrit, p. 112. 

2 6m. Kaehr . , 1006, p. 145; Bp. Ind., vol. 0, p. 192. 
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goddess Ksemarya, entrusting the actual building to the 
kdrdpaka Satyadeva, the son of Pitamaha, who was 
a merchant by birth. In line 15 of the stone inscription 
at Kanaswa (A.D. 738), 1 recording the building of a temple 
of Siva by prince Sivagana, a certain Sabdagana is named 
as the kdrdpaka. And in the Eklingj i stone inscription 
(a.d, 9 7 1), 2 which records the erection of a temple to 
Lankulisa, we find at the end a list of persons characterized 
as Jcdrdpakas . From these passages it becomes quite 
clear, as was first pointed out by Professor Kielhorn, that 
kdrdpaka denotes an agent employed by a prince or 
a company in superintending the construction of a temple, 
and we can hardly be far from truth if we assign the 
meaning of “ superintendent of the building of Viharas ” 
or “ Vihara architect ” to the epithet given to Burita in the 
present inscription. 

But, though the meaning of the term would seem to be 
settled by the reference to kdrdpaka , the phonetieal 
difficulties are by no means removed. The sixth letter of 
the word is usually transcribed by pha . Against this 
transliteration it has been rightly urged 3 that there is 
another and quite different sign undoubtedly representing 
pha, and that both signs are found side by side, e.g. in the 
MS. Dutreuil de Rhins. The same objection holds good in 
the case of M. Senart’s suggestion to read the sign as bhak 
There is no reason why two different signs should have 
been used for the same sound in the same document. 
These difficulties, it is true, are avoided by Professor Franke 
in reading fa instead of pha or bha, but there are other 
reasons why I cannot follow him. The words in which 
the supposed fa occurs are, according to Professor Franke — 
1. afai ( = Pali dbhdti), MS. Dutreuil de Rhins B7 ; 
salafu ( = saldbham), ibid. B20 ; 21; d *1 • £ • ( = dulldbho), 

1 Ind. Ant. , vol. 19, p. 59. 

2 Jouttl Bo. Br. Boy. As. Soc . , vol. 22, p. 152 f. 

8 Franke, loc . tit. , p. 111. 

4 Journ , As., ser. 9, vol. 12, p. 206. 
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ibid. O® 35 ; prafaguno ( = pabhmignnam ), ibid. C T0 3 ; 
pra fagimi, ibid. C vo 16. In all these cases the sign in 
question corresponds to a Sk.-Pali bha. Now, in itself 
a transition of bh into / certainly cannot be called 
impossible. But it is most unfavourable to Professor 
Franked theory that also bh is written in the same words 
in apalabho ( = appalabho) in B21 and samadhilabhena 
( = samadhilabhena) in B24. The voiced aspirated mute 
bh and the voiceless spirant / are so widely different 
in sound that it is quite improbable that the same word 
should have been written indiscriminately in either way. 
If we accept the /, we are compelled to read also the sign 
for bha as fa, but I think that this would not even meet 
the approval of Professor Franke himself. Moreover, in 
B 13 we have lahati ( = labhati). It seems to me im- 
possible that bh should have developed, in forms of the 
same root, sometimes to / and sometimes to h. In my 
opinion lahati shows clearly that the sign in question 
represents an aspirate. 

2. makafa ( = maghava, i), MS. Dutreuil de Rhins A 2 1. 
This word also seems to me irreconcilable with Professor 
Franke’s view. Professor Franke has overlooked the 
important fact that the preceding letter has lost its 
aspiration. There is, therefore, every probability that 
a real metathesis of the h has taken place, and that the 
last letter represents an aspirate and not a spirant. 

3. viharakarafaena in the present inscription. All 
that can be said for certain in this case is that the sign in 
question represents an original p> and I therefore do not 
see in how far the word can be used for proving the value 
of the letter. 

4. sefa ( = Sk. sreyah), MS. Dutreuil de Rhins O 0 7 ; 
17; 18; 21. By the side of this form there occurs, as 
pointed out by Professor Franke, sebha 1 in C ro 10 and, as 
not mentioned by him, sehu in C r0 8 ; 19 ; 40, and seho in 

1 M. Senarfc’s reading' seho 1b a mistake. 
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■O 9, According to Professor Franke, the transition of y 
into / Is probably due to assimilation to the labial vowel o 
or u which properly stood in the neighbourhood of the y. 
But the facts hardly agree with this explanation, as the 
supposed / is found only before a, while before o and u we 
have h instead of it. Apart from that, the difficulty of 
reconciling the occurrence of f\ bh , and h in the same word 
would be the same as in the case quoted above. 

5. fasuna ( = Sk. svasfndm), Mansehra Edict, v, 24, 
and famikena ( = Sk. svamind ), ibid, ix, 5 ; xi, 13, read 
by Btihler spasuna and sp'aonikena. These words may be 
left out of consideration, as the initial sign is totally 
different from the sign in question, but I may remark in 
passing that I do not see the slightest reason why it 
should be fa or even pfa. At any rate, I hope that an 
appeal to the laws of German children’s language will not 
be considered sufficient to prove the transition of sv into / 
in an Indian dialect. 

6. Gomdofarnasa in coin legends and Gudufaram in 
the Takht-i-Bahai inscription. These forms, again, cannot 
prove anything with regard to the true value of the sign, 
as foreign names would naturally be written with 
approximative signs in an Indian alphabet. 

I regret, therefore, that I cannot accept Professor 
Frankes proposal, in spite of the rather violent reproach 
which he has lately addressed to all unbelievers (ZDMG., 
60. 510 i\). I venture to suggest that the sign in question 
represents vha. The strongest argument In favour of this 
transliteration seems to me the word makavha, where, as 
stated above, a real metathesis of the aspirate appears to 
have taken place. Also the forms avhai, salavhu , d.l.vh., 
prtwhaguno , pravhaguni , will be easily intelligible if we 
keep in mind the frequent change between v and b in the 
language of the MS. Dutreuil de Rhins. 1 The transition 

1 Thus Sk. iva is generally represented by m, but by ba in A 1 6 ; A 2 4; 
B 28; O 14. Medial p frequently becomes v, and accordingly the 
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of bh into vh is further shown by the form abhivuyu 
( = Sk. abhibhuya), B 30, 31, which can be accounted for 
only by assuming an intermediate stage * abhivhuyu . 

I think that even the strange forms corresponding to 
Sk. sreyas receive some light by reading sevha. We have, 
then, side by side, sevha , sebha , sehu, seho, The first two 
forms apparently are to be traced back to *sehva. In the 
same way hv becomes vh in Pali, and further, in the 
middle of a word, bbh in Prakrit; e.g., Sk. jihvd, Pali 
jivha, Pr. jibbhd ; Sk. vihvala, Pr. vibbhala, etc. The 
forms sehu and seho are variants of *sehva showing 
samprasdrana. It is therefore not due to a mere chance 
that in this word h appears before u and o, but vh and bh 
before a. In the name Gnduvhara , vh was used as the 
sound nearest to the Iranian /. As regards the word vttia/m- 
ka/mvhaena, I would draw attention to an observation 
made by Professor Rapson : in vol. i of the Actes du XIV e 
Congres International des Orientalistes , p. 218, he has 
pointed out that in the Stein documents a peculiar sign, 
transcribed by him as v'a, is regularly used in the ve = paya 
of the causal stem ; e.g. vimnm'eti. It must be left to 
future researches to determine the exact phonetical value 
of this character, but it seems to me highly probable that 
in viharaharavhaena, vh was used to express this sound. 
Finally, I would not omit to mention that the form of the 
sign also is not unfavourable to the reading vh, as it can 
he easily explained as a modification of the common sign 
for va, 

(Line 10.) Here the only word that requires any 
comment is the mysterious spavaspahi. It is unnecessary 
to discuss the ingenious suggestions proposed by M. Senart,, 

enelitical. api appears as vi in C vo 2 ; 37 ; but in A* 10 ; O ro 7 ; 9 ; 0 VO 21 ; 
32 ; 33, we find hi. The combination rv has become v in nivana B 35, 
nivinati A 8 1-3, but 6 in hahaha 0 VO 31. Original h is replaced by v in 
avalasa A 3 15, and the form mtpraudhu A 4 4-9 goes back to *mpravudhn 
- Sk. mpralmddham , 
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as there can be no doubt that his reading was wrong, 
and that the last but one letter is not spa, but again 
the e found in etra piirvae. As regards the first character, 
M. Sen art has justly remarked that it is not the same 
as the last but one, but consists of a vertical bar with 
a downward hook on each side. For the discovery of the 
value of this character I am partly indebted to Dr. Fleet, 
who asked me whether it might not be possible to read 
sravakehi instead of spavaspahL I saw at once that, 
although the reading sravakehi itself was not possible, 
Dr. Fleet was nevertheless essentially right and that the 
true reading was savaehi, This word, corresponding to 
Sk. srdvakaih, is satisfactory with regard to both meaning 
and grammar. The transition of sr into s is perfectly 
regular in this dialect, 1 and the dropping of the h in 
the suffix is quite common. The reading savaehi there- 
fore seems to me beyond doubt, and provided that the 
peculiar shape of the letter is not merely caused by 
a flaw in the stone, which from the photolithograph 
would not seem impossible, we have here a new variant 
of the letter, probably due again to cursive writing with 
ink and faithfully copied by the mason. 

(Line 11.) M. Senart reads this short line saea sada 
hhavatu, but Dowson, Professor Hoernle in his transcript, 
and Dr. Fleet, agree in reading sachascma hhavatu, and 
the photolithograph certainly does not seem to admit of 
a different reading. As far as I see, sachasana can be 
nothing but Sk. saechdsanam , and considering that in 
Buddhist Pali scriptures sdsana is frequently used in the 
sense of religion or dispensation in such terms as Jina - 
sdsana, Buddhasasana, Satthu sdsana, we might feel 
inclined to assume the meaning of “ true religion” for 
sachasana. The word thus would be a synonym of 
saddharma , which is a common term for the religion 
preached by the Buddha. The translation then would 

1 See my remarks, Arch. Surv. loci Annual Report, 1903-4, p. 290. 
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be literally : — “ Through this root of bliss, 1 and through 
the Buddhas and Sravakas, let the true religion be.” But 
this cannot be correct. It appears to me impossible that 
bhavatu should have been used in the sense of “let it 
endure” or “let it prevail”. In my opinion something 
is required to complete the sentence, and I would propose 
to seek for this missing piece in the supposed first line 
of the reeord. For two reasons this line seems to be 
quite out of place in the arrangement accepted by 
M. Senart. Firstly, grammatically as well as in sense, 
the words bhatara Svarabudhisa agrapatiasae are wholly 
unconnected with the following text, and secondly, on 
the analogy of numerous similar inscriptions, we should 
expect the record to begin with the date. These 
difficulties are avoided if we suppose the engraver to 
have commenced with Senart’s 1. 2. After S. 1. I, he 
turned to the left and incised the next three lines. 
Then finding no more room, he intended to put the 
rest of the text (S. 11. 1, 11) on the top, but here again 
the space did not quite suffice ; so he wrote the last 
two words on the very edge of the stone and topsy- 
turvy. But, that they are to be inserted after S. 1. 1, 
is indicated, I think, by the thick dash between °asae 
and bhavatu. In order to judge rightly of this apparently 
slovenly manner of working, it must be borne in mind 
that the inscription, being engraved on the inner side 
of the ceiling of the relic -chamber, was not destined 
to be read by anybody. It is certainly for the same 
reason that so little care was taken to polish the stone. 
Inscriptions of this kind are much the same as the 
charters which at the present time are often enclosed in 
the walls of public buildings. 

If my arrangement should be correct, the whole phrase 

1 The exact meaning of hwalamfda in this phrase appears from several 
Buddhist inscriptions at Mathura, where, instead of e\ tena kmalamfdena 
we find anena {or imena) deyadharfnapartiydgena, “ through this liberality 
in religious gifts ; ” see Ind. Ant, voi. 33 (1904), p. 154 f. 
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would run efcena kusalamulena budhehi ca savaehi ca 
bhatara Svarabudhisa agrapatiasae sachasana bhavatu. 
This would closely agree with the benedictory phrases 
used in the Wardak inscription : 1 — imena kusalamulena 
maharaja-rajatiraja-Hoveskasya agabhagae bhavatu mada- 
pidara me puyae bhavatu bhradara me Hastunamaregasya 
puyae bhavatu soca me bhuya 2 natigamitrasambhatigana 
puyae bhavatu mahiya 3 ca V agamaregasy a agabhaga- 
patriyamsae bhavatu sarvasatvana arogadachinae bhavatu. 4 
Similar phrases are: — (1) imena kusalamulena mata- 
pitunaiii pujaye bhavatu, in the Buddhist Gaya inscription 
of Sam. 64 ; 5 (2) anena deyadharmmaparityagena 

sarvvesaiii prahanikanam arogyadaksinaye bhavatu, in 
a Buddhist inscription from Mathura; 6 (3) matapitrnam 
agrapratyasataye bhavatu, in another Mathura inscription; 7 
and (4) yad atra punyam tad bhavatu matapitro apayaka- 
posakaei fcrasy a J aihbud vipasy a darsay itaro agr ebha va- 
pratyaihsatayastu tatha viharasvamino Rotasiddhavrddhi 
sarvesam bhrataranam . . , anuttarajhanavaptaye, in the 
Kura inscription of Toramana Saha. 8 However, there is 
one difference. There is no subject at all in the phrases of 
the Wardak, Gaya, Mathura, and Kura inscriptions, although 
in the last passage we may easily supply punyam from the 
principal sentence. In the phrase of our inscription, on 

1 JR, AS., vol. 20 (1863), p. 255 If. and plate. The passage was read 
also by M. Senart, Journ. As., ser. vol. 15 (1890), p. 121, but I differ 
from him in several points. 

^ These three words are doubtful. 

3 Mahiya corresponds to Sk. mahyam , used in the sense of a genitive. 

4 Similar phrases are found in the rest of the inscription, but the 
context is partly obscure. 

5 Cunningham, Mahdhodhi, pi. xxv. 

« 2nd. Ant, vol. 33 (1904), p. 155. 

7 Ep . 2nd. , vol. 1, p. 390, No. 38; cf. Senart, loc. eit., p. 9. 

8 Ep. 2nd., vol. 1, p. 240. The words agrebhdvapratyaMatmjmtiL are 
a parenthetical phrase. Biihler separated the words ° pratyaifdatdyas tu. 

I prefer to take them as 0 pratymhMtdya astu, ° praiyaMatdya being the 
Prakrit form for either ° pratyatii&atvdyc i or ° pratyanisatdyai. That 
agrebhdva corresponds to agrahhdga in the Wardak inscription, has been 
pointed out already by M, Senart, loc. cit., p. 10. 
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the other hand, the subject would be saehasana. But I do 
not see how this might have a meaning similar to punya. 
Nor would the meaning of “true religion”, suggested 
above, seem appropriate here. I would therefore propose 
to take saehasana in the sense of “the pious order”, 
i.e. the order to erect the Stupa. Perhaps we may 
compare a verse in the Divyavadana, p. 381, where the 
Maurya Asoka is said to have made 80,000 Stupas in one 
day by his orders : — eakre stupanam saradabhraprabhanarn 
loke sasiti sasad* alma sahasram. But X readily admit 
that this interpretation of saehasana can by no means be 
called certain, and it must therefore be taken for what it 
is worth. Before venturing on other explanations, it 
would be desirable that somebody who has access to the 
stone itself should tell us, first of all, whether the reading 
saehasana can be relied upon. 

(Lines 12 and 13.) Before commenting on the two lines 
to the right, I must acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Dr. Fleet for having drawn my attention to the fact that 
those two lines have not been engraved by the same hand 
as the rest of the record. A look at the photolithograph 
will be sufficient to show that they are written with far 
less care and present more cursive forms. The recognizing 
of this fact is of importance also for the understanding of 
the two lines. They have apparently been added after the 
proper record had been finished, and must be taken as 
a supplement to the statements of the continuous text. 
This is easily intelligible as far as the last line is concerned. 
The words Kartiyasa masa divase 20 are certainly intended 
to supplement the date and must be read between sam 18 
and etra purvae. And I think it can be proved that the 
last line also is of a similar nature. 

M. Senart reads it: Barndhabudhilena savakarmigena, 
and, supposing that samdha 0 stands for samdh i°, translates 
“ (grav6) par Saiiidhibuddhila, ouvrier en tout genre ”. 

1 The MSS. , however, have mluad, and the metre of the line is wrong. 
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But against the admission of such a name as Samdhi - 
biiddhila there are serious objections. As pointed out by 
M. Senart himself, Samdhi is found as a proper name in 
the Mathura inscription, Ep. hid., vol. 2, p. 208, No, 84; 
and, I may add, also in the Mathura inscription, Ep. hid., 
vol. I, p. 884, No. 5 ; and Biiddhila occurs, e.g., in the Safici 
inscriptions, Ep. hid vol. 2, p. Ill, No. 2; p. 371, No. 136, 
and in the inscriptions F and N of the Mathura lion-capital. 
But I doubt whether Biiddhila was ever used at the end 
of a compound name. Being clearly a hypocoristic form, 
abbreviated from such names as Svaralmddld, it naturally 
cannot be compounded again. And it must not be 
forgotten that the whole name of Samdhibuddhila rests 
only on a conjecture, the second syllable being distinctly 
dha, not dhi. 

The reading and interpretation of the second word 
also does not satisfy. As far as I know, sarvakarmika > 
mrvakmmdka, and similar terms, are used only in the 
general sense of “ tit for every work ”, but not to denote 
a certain class of artisans. Secondly, the form saua° for 
sarva ° or sdrva° would be unusual. In 1. 9, at any rate, 
we have samvena, and in most cases the r is left unchanged 
before consonants ( purvae , °samvardhaka, horamurta , 
f ~')riurto, 0 karmigena , hardy am ), the only counter- 
example being sadha in 1. 9. But what is the most 
important point is that the first letter cannot possibly 
be sa, as it does not show the characteristic vertical line 
at the top found in sa everywhere else. I feel quite sure 
that it is na, 1 and I may add that the reading nava- 
karmigena was adopted also quite independently by 
Professor Hoernle and again by Dr. Fleet. Now, sariidha 
Btidhilena navakarmigena can only mean together with 
Biiddhila, the superintendent of buildings”, and these words 
are apparently intended to supplement the list of the 

1 Perhaps of the same type as in taena or taena in l. 7, but I do not 
venture to decide this from the photolithograph alone. 
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persons that assisted at the erection of the Stupa : — saha 
taena VeeSena Khujaciena Buritena ea viharakaravhaena 
samvena ca parivarena sadha. According to Oullavagga, 
vi, 5, 2, when a layman wanted to erect a building for the 
use of the Order, a monk was to be appointed as nava- 
kammika to superintend the work, and it is quite natural, 
therefore, to find the navakarmika mentioned as assisting 
at the ceremony of the inauguration of the Stupa, 

There is, moreover, another similar inscription which 
mentions the navakarmika , the Taxila plate of Patika. 1 
M. Senart and Biihler are of opinion that the name of 
the navakarmika has been quoted here as that of the 
writer of the record. According to Buhler the phrase 
runs : — mahadanapati-Patikasa jau vajnae] Rohinimitrena 
ya imahi samgharame navakamika ; “ the victory of the 
great gift-lord Patika is described by Rohinimitra, who is 
the overseer of the works in this monastery”. Although 
Buhler states that the two bracketed akmras nae , which, 
are perfectly illegible in the photolithograph, are distinctly 
recognisable on the original plate, I doubt very much the 
correctness of the reading jaw vanae . To say nothing 
of the supposed elision of t in vanae , which is by no 
means likely, 2 I cannot bring myself to believe that jayo 
varnyate , literally ■ f the victory is described ”, could ever 

1 Ep. Ind.yXol. 4, p. 54 ff. 

2 For the elision of the £, Buhler compares the elision of k in mtiimt- 
saraye and athasatatimae, which is not the same. There would be another 
epigraphical example for the elision of a t if Mr. Banerji were right in 
reading hae ( = Sk. hrtam) in the Muchai inscription, hid. Ant , , vol. 37 
(1908), p. 64. But according to an impression and a photograph before 
me the true reading is imdoubtedly hue, which stands for *huve = 
Sk. hupah ; compare the Paja inscription, ibid. , p. 65, where, by the way, 
we have to read Anarhduputrena Smhgamitrena hue barite , not halite, as 
Mr. Banerji thinks, barite corresponding to Sk. hdritah, Also, the words 
before and after hue I do not read as mhayatena and vasimgena, but as 
sahayarana and vasimgana. However, the meaning of these words would 
require a fuller treatment than can be given in a note. A third example 
would be xaspae in the Mathura lion-capital inscription A, ii, if this 
should really correspond to Sk. sodvate, but it is hardly necessary to say 
that the explanation of the word is quite uncertain. 
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mean “ the record of the great gift was drawn up”. 
I would rather suggest to read ja/wvaraye or some other 
equivalent of Sk. yemvetnljye instead of jew, vanae. 
“ During the time when the great gift-lord Patika was 
heir apparent ” would be quite unobjectionable, as we 
know from the inscription A on the Mathura lion-capital 
that the title of ytwardja was used for the sons of 
Ksatrapas. But, however that may be, 1 Buhler’s reading 
certainly is very doubtful and cannot prove that the 
naveikarmikct was ever charged with the drawing up of 
the record. On the other hand, if, as already suggested, 
there is no verbal form on which the instrumental Rohini - 
mitrma might depend, it does not follow that we have to 
supply likhitam , “ written by,” or a synonym of it, as done 
by M. Senart. We may just as well supply a term denoting 
“ made by” or a erected by”, as in the Mathura inscription, 
E-p, Ind vol. 9, p. 247 : — svamisya mahalcsatrapasya 
Soiiidasasya gamjavarena brahmanena Segravasagotrena 
p[uska]rani imasam yamada - puskaraninarii pascima 
puskarani udapano aramo stambho i . . silapatto ca. 

The last word to be discussed here is the form onasa 
in the date in 1. 13. M. Senart calls it irregular, and 
seems to look upon it as a mere clerical error for masasa. 
However, we find the same shortened form, but probably 
with the y of the genitive ending, in the date of the 
very carefully engraved Wardak inscription saiii 20 20 
10 1 masya Arthamisiyasa stein (?) 10 4 1 ; and we must 
therefore conclude that it was intentionally used. As 
regards the explanation of the form, I would draw 
attention to the date of the Ohind inscription read by 
M. Senart, Journ. As., ser. 8, vol. 15 (1890), p. 130, 
note: — Cetrasa masasa divase athame di 8. But from 
the facsimiles 2 there can be hardly any doubt that the 

1 The question, of course, cannot be decided without inspecting the 
plate itself. 

a Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. 5, pi. 16 ; JRAS., vol. 20, pi. 10. 

JRAS. 1909. 
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correct reading is saih 20 20 20 1. Uetrasa mahasa 
divasa athami di 4 4 isa chunarai. It seems, therefore, 
that the stem masa became maha, gen. mahasya or 
muhassa, and further, with elision of the h and contraction 
of the two a-sounds, masya or masm, written mas ya and 
masa in the Wardalc and the present inscription. 

In conclusion I give my reading and translation of the 
record : — 

Text. 

1 Sam 10 4 4 etra purvae maharajasa Kane- 

2 skasa Gusanavasasaifivardhaka Lala 

3 dadanayago Veesisa chatrapasa 

4 horamurta sa tasa apanage vihare 

5 horamurto etra nanabhagavabudhathuvarti 

6 pratistavayati saha taena Veesiena Khujaciena 

7 Buritena ca viharakaravliaena 

8 sarhvena ca parivarena sadha etena ku- 

9 salamulena budhehi ca savaehi ca 

10 bhatara Svarabudhisa agrapatia^ae 

11 sachasana bhavatu 

12 samdha Budhilena navakarmigena 1 

13 Kartiyasa masa divase 20 3 

Translation, 

In the year 18, on the twentieth day of the month 
Karttika, on this date specified as above, the scion of the 
Gusana race of the great king Kaneska, the general Lala, 
the horamurta of the Satrap Yeesi, — he is the hora- 
murta in his (i.e. Yee.si’s) own Vihara,— erects here 
a Stupa for several holy Buddhas, together with three 
persons, Veesi, Khujaei, and Burita, the architect of Viharas, 
together with Buddhila, the superintendent of buildings, 
and together with the whole retinue. Through this root of 
bliss and the Buddhas and Sravakas, let the pious order (?) 
be for the principal share of (my) brother Svarabuddhi. 

1 This line is properly to be inserted after 1. 7* 

2 This line is properly to b© inserted after sark 10 4 4 in 1. 1. 
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THE TALAING INSCRIPTION OF THE MYAZEBI PAGOBA 
• AT PAGAN, WITH A FEW REMARKS OH THE OTHER 
VERSIONS 

By a 0 . BLAGBEN 

mHE inscriptions connected with the Myazedi pagoda at 
Pagan, Burma, are inscribed on two pillars. One of 
these pillars stands within the walls of the pagoda and is 
four-sided, having four inscriptions of the same general 
purport expressed in four different languages, viz., Pali,, 
Burmese, Talaing, and an unidentified language. The 
other pillar is in the Kubyaukkyi cave, to the west 
of the pagoda. It has three inscriptions, which are 
apparently replicas of those that are on the first pillar 
excepting the Talaing version, which (it seems) is wanting; 
but they are not in such a good state of preservation as 
are those on the first pillar. 

Sly attention was drawn to the Talaing inscription 
by two references in the Bulletin de VEeole Frangaise 
d' Extreme Orient for 1904, which, however, merely 
mention its existence and state that it has not as yet 
been deciphered. I must express my gratitude to various 
friends who have given me assistance in my attempt to 
decipher and translate it as set forth in this paper. 
Mr. David Shearme of the Burma Commission was good 
enough to write to Mr. Taw Sein Ko, Superintendent of 
the Burma Archaeological Survey, on my behalf. Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko very kindly furnished me with two photographs 
of the Talaing inscription, on different scales, and also 
with a photograph of the inscription in the unidentified 
language and a transcript and translation of the Pali 
inscription. MM. Antoine Cabaton and Louis Finot 
of Paris gave me much help on the linguistic and- 
jxas. ' 1909. : • 66 


■l 
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palmographical questions that arose, and the latter was 
o-ood enough to lend me two excellent rubbings (estampages), 
one of the” Taking and the other of the Burmese text, 1 as 
well as the photograph of the former from which the plate 
illustrating this paper was produced. But, above all, I am 
indebted to Mr. Robert Halliday of Ye, Burma, who took 
the greatest pains to go over the Taking and Burmese 
texts with me, and gave me the benefit of his intimate 
acquaintance with these languages in their modern forms. 
He answered a great number of queries arising out of the 
difficulties of these texts, and I cannot adequately express 
my sense of gratitude to him for his invaluable assistance. 

The Burmese text, short of the last ten lines, has been 
published in Inscriptions of Pagan , Pmya, and Ava, 
Rangoon, 1892, p. J 09 , and the Pali one, also short of 
the last few lines, on pp. j°7, )oo 0 f the same work. 
An English translation of the Burmese text is given 
on p. 97 of Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava, 
Translation, with Notes, Rangoon, 1899, where the above- 
mentioned descriptive particulars regarding the position of 
the inscriptions are also recorded. A French translation 
of the Pali text will be found on pp. 109-10 of General 
de Beylies Prorm et Samara, Paris, 1907, together with 
photographs of the Pali inscription and the unidentified 
one. I am here concerned with, the Taking text, and not 
with the others except in so far as they can he made to 
throw light on the obscurities of the Taking version. As, 
however, a good many references to the Burmese text will 
be necessary, and as the latter has only been published 
in an imperfect form, I think it desirable to give here 
a transcript of it copied from the rubbing with the 

1 The dimensions of the rubbings (counting only the actually inscribed 
parts) are — (1) Taking, height (from top of superscript letters of first line 
to bottom of subscript letters of last line) 314 inches, breadth 134 inches ; 
(■2) Burmese, 39 x 13 inches. In most parts of these rubbings the letters 
show up at the back of the rubbing in fairly high relief. 
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assistance of Mr, Halliday : being myself unacquainted 
wi-tll Burmese, I should not have been able to make such 
a transcript without such assistance, but I have carefully 
gone over the text with him and compared it with the 
Talaing version. From this comparison it appears that, 
though, some obscure points still remain in the Burmese 
text, it is plainly a close parallel to the Talaing version, 
which was presumably a translation from the Burmese. 
It must be mentioned that the inscriptions were put up 
by a Burmese prince, the stepson of a king who was 
himself, according to Burmese history, the son of the great 
Burmese monarch Anawrata, who conquered the Talaing 
country about the middle of the eleventh century of our 
era. Accordingly the presumption is that the Burmese 
text must be regarded as the original draft. There are, 
however, a few cases of special agreement between the 
Pali and Talaing versions which make it probable that 
the author of the latter had access to and used, or perhaps 
himself drafted, the former. 

Now the translation of the Burmese text as published 
is, to put it mildly, a very free translation ; it tells the 
story very differently from the way it is told in the 
Talaing version, which I shall give presently. But it 
appears that there is no justification for any such 
divergence, in support of which contention I now append 
the Burmese text for the benefit of such scholars as are 
able to test the question by their own knowledge. 

1. ugli §GQ3 CJgDCOI! qjp OgS GODOD$3 3Dj>5 CO 

2. S gcodS c@do5 <jp j>S ooooS goocS j>5 gcod| 

3. c8o5 g <q coon gjjoS S oq §£§ 

4. 9o5 soon § @oqo$DSag|ogcp& ogS oq q 

1 The published transcript reads g. The subscript letter is, however, 
■certainly not dh but a subscript form of d almost identical in form with 
the subscript d in the word pandit. 
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5. 8 &S caS« c8S oS CoS oloS QODD OD 

6. S GODDoS oft odd @GODDODOftODODDG38 

7. 0gS CC&II c8$ oloS ©ODD ODD ODft 2 GCOoS GpO> 

8. OftQD^ Og5 GoSlI c88 oS ODD GCft]D§ Oft Gg|DO$ 

9. GODoS oloS GOOD 3DD 8cS C3Sll c8§ ol oS O 

10. ODD g§ C 3 0 ODD II d8S oloS ©ODD OD^GOD J>Jj c8 

11. 8 GOft|D$ Oft GgpoS OD GOODS cBS oloS OODD 

12. ODD 33 4 ODD GpQ>Oft©D8j ©o5 GOOD'’ 3DD oS 8o5 Oft 

13. G3S11 c^S 08 33^8 j>8 oodoS gcjocS jj.8 06 ft t§ g 

14. fg G C3$ o8o5 O ft $D Oft G5 |d5 |o 5 GODoSlI c£j!S GpO>Oft 

15. ©D§ OgS Oft 005 GOOD ODD 88' 7 Gc8S ftC 5 GODD oS 

16. § ggcsggp (ojoSS <ft ODD II ft|o5 S3c8 Oft ftSID 33 

17. coS ^,L^g§ G38 J.5 c8o5 Oft G§pS goooS gooS 08 

18. 35 S | 3 G38 u gftoS £o 5 ftjp ODD C OgS 33 g 83S 33c8trS G 

19. OftjD§ G&laS Oft GC»oSll GOft)D§ Oft G^jDoS SDC^oS GCftjD 

20. $ C Cg8 80S Oft oog ODD COOD 8 ftjOD 8 ftftD 33D SDC^aS GOftJD 

21. | 8o5 GCOsSlI c88 G$p8 GCOOS OS j>8 ^33 G] ODD GOODS 

2 Perhaps the original has . 

3 Evidently a wrong way of writing c8o5 . 

4 [Stc]i bub the rubbing is blurred here owing to damage to the stone. 

5 So far as the letters go, this word might be read 003 . 

For In this inscription 33 subscript is used for the tonal 

accent o^subscript. 3S final appears to be used much in the same way 

as in Talaing. . . 

7 § would be 8 in modern Burmese, and perhaps the original lias it so, 

* GO is for cS in these two words. 
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22 . cog gcocS goodS cogj^ gcooS 84 GaS 00 Q 

23. oooIgoo^ii co(§ ^goSgogcSooo Ggg<^ 11 cx>@ocj 
24 goo og^oSii oo(§ 0ogolcSir od(Q gcgS 

25. 5 11 oojQ good? 11 03 Q ooo5gco$ oG[og 8 

26. 0 S 1 I c^5 OgS 0 ^ 3 $ 33 Gg 3 oS GCOoS 08 £[o5 GOOD? GsS 

27. ItcSS 0 G[ 003 C^S GpQ>OgQ3^j QgS Qg OoS GOOD 33 9 ODD 

28. 088 £o5 gjp O33O$0 G3$ §3o5 £o5 33G003o 5 g GOOD 

29. Cg G^lciS GsSlI G^loS 0 ^ 033 O^cS Og GO}3o5 

30. CXJ G§pS JJoS GCOoSl! 03oSg$GC03§ CoS GgpoSlI G|ol 

31. CS QClS GgpoSlI G03$'^8 OdS GgpoSlI OToS GOJ| 3 $ 

32. Cg GgpoS 033 03311 C ^8 CpOiO^OO^ OgS OCJ OoS 

33. 003338 033 gjoS cq gjp 333 £[o5 gcoo£ G3S coaS co8 
34 3$ 8 G3Sll OToS Gp 33G^33S 033 O3^g 10 g^COg33 

35. aS (yj&o ^ oocfogoS ^8 8cS goocSii g 

. wr ; 

36. g$oS 3 do c 003 cogSGOoSn c ^oS co^SgodSu c ooog 11 

37. oS cogSccoSii oq 008 cq COgSGOoSlI COoS C^jp 

38. 803 cl OJJ Q Cq GOgp§ 30^8 30003 12 gcooS q 

39. 033 ii 3o£[ 8g§033 Cj><j|3 CgS G 0$ 13 6 j 8o5 O 

9 Perhaps 30 should be read sS and belong to the preceding word. 

10 In the original the G| and the two o form one letter-group, the 
C| being superscript, and of course devoid of a virama. 

11 Perhaps the true reading is 30 0§ here. 

12 00 is for oS. 

The reading appears to be as given, but the letter is blurred. It 
might be o q , but the sense seems to require . 
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The inscription uses two different forms of th. The 
first, which somewhat resembles the modern oo, is used 
in 11. 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 (twice), 11, and (probably) 21, where 
the letter is blurred. The other is identical with the foim 
used in the Taking text and occurs in 11. 13, 14, 23, 26, 
27 (twice), 28 (three times), 32, and 37. 

I cannot pretend to guarantee the absolute faithfulness 
of this transcript, especially as the original is somewhat 
defective, particularly at the ends of the last four lines. 
But it is certainly closer to the original than the published 
one, in which the spelling has been somewhat modernized. 

The Pali inscription tells the same story as the Burmese 
and Talaing, but in a somewhat more flowery and poetical 
way, introducing epithets and minor descriptive points 
that are not to be found in the Taking and Buimese 
texts. I have not compared Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s transcript 
with any photograph or rubbing of the original. A com- 
parison of it with the transcript published in ImcripUmi* 
of Pagan , Piny a, and Ava, 1892, does not throw any 
additional light on the difficulties of* the Taking text. 
But the following should be added to the published Pali 
version in order to complete it (I copy from Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko’s transcript ; the first two lines are incomplete 
and slightly different in the published text) : — 

tato so tarn mahamaceo bimbam sovannayaih. subbam, 
patitthapiya karesi guharii kancanathupikarii. 
katvana mangalaiii Buddha-patimaya guhaya ca, 
akas’ evam panidhanaiii nibbinno bhavasankate : 
karentena maya etam yam piifmam taiii samaeitam, 
hotu sabbannutananam pativedhaya paccayo, 
yatthaka tu maya dasa gamattaya-nivasino, 
dinna guhaya sovanna-patimaya mahesino. 
putto me va paputto va anno va pana natako, 
yo koci papasamkappo naro asaddha-manaso, 
kareyy’ upadduvam tesam dasanam so naradhamo, 
Metteyya-dipa-dinnasa dassanam n’adhigacchatu ti. 
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The following is the transcript I propose for the Taking 
text 

1. II m. || naino Buddhaya || sri || sas kyek Buddha tiley 

2. kuli ar moy 3him turow klaiii bar cwas dijham mam 

3. tuy 1 1 dey dun Arimaddanapur te* smih Sri Tribhuwanadi- 

4. -tyadhammaraj das || gnakyek smih gohh moy Tri- 

5. -lokawatamsakadewi imo* || kon gnakyek goh- 

6. -h Rajakiunar imo’ j| smih gohh kil dik pi twa- 

7. ~fi ku gnakyek gohh 1 1 kal gnakyek gohh cuti 

8. ar || a-ut kiya gnakyek goh ku dik pi twah goh 

9. smih tun kil ku kon gnakyek ma imo J Rajaku- 

10. -mar goh 1 1 smih gohh kmin bar cwas dijham cnam tuy 

11. kal smih goh ajey ilan scuti || kon gnakyek ma i- 

12. -mo’ Rajakumar goh mibas gun ma smih ijhim 

13. jiku kinnaiii kyek thar rnoy ar tuhok smih mu- 

14. -nas row te 5 || kyek thar wo’ ey dik par 

1 5. pa 5 tila dik pi twah ma tfla kil ku ey gohh 

16. ey dik kil ku kyek wo’ tila anumodana da’ 

17. || kal goh smih sdik garoe ma thic a thie a smih sarii 

18. sadhu kar || kal gohh tila poy Mhather || tita- 

19. ~r Muggaliputtatissa t-her || titar Sumedha pandit 1 1 ti- 

20. -tar Brahmapal || titar Brahmadiw 1 1 titar Son 

21. II titar Saghasena warapandit || kinta tila 

22. ta goh smih cut dek han ti || blah goh kon gnakye- 

23. -k ma imo’ Rajakumar goh ket kyek thar goh 

24. thapana kannam guoh cloh thar te' |] kal biisae kye- 

25. -k guoh te 3 kon gnakyek goh ket Sakmuna- 

2(3, -Ion moy twah || Rapay moy twah || hahh gin u- 

27. -p moy twah || a-ut dik pi twah goh cut dek ku 

28. kyek thar ma thapana hin goh te J radhana row te 5 

29. || sinrah e ? te’ or das het ku gwo’ sarwwafmta- 

30. -han 1 1 kon ey lah | j cow ey lah 1 1 kulo 

31. ey lah || hah c-eh lah || yal par upadrow ku di- 

32. -k ma ey kil ku kyek wo’ yah fiir hac kye- 

33. -k trey Mettey lah or deh go’ II O II 

As will be seen by looking at the plate illustrating this 
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article, the Talaing inscription (taken as a whole) is very 
legible. But there are a few puzzles in it. The script of 
the Burmese, Pali, and Talaing texts is the same, that of 
the unidentified text a different one. I am not competent 
to go into a technical discussion of the palmographical 
characteristics of these scripts. So far as the former is 
concerned, an inspection of the plate with the help of 
a magnifying glass will do more than I could do by pages 
of description. I would merely draw attention to the 
importance of this script as a stage in the local development 
of the Indian alphabet, and point out the singular and 
complex beauty of the characters used for jh, n, d, and 
the initial form of o. Almost the entire alphabet is 
illustrated in these inscriptions, and extracts from them 
would make very good illustrations for some future text- 
book on the palaeography of Burma. 

In this transcript I follow the system recommended by 
the Royal Asiatic Society except in a few minor details. 

I write w, not v, as the letter is pronounced w. For 
a final gS, which indicates the abrupt ending 1 of the 
preceding vowel and is not sounded as a separate syllable, 
I put ’. My ~ represents the symbol *, which is nowadays 
sometimes used for n and is written on the top of the 
consonant that follows. I write it ~ in order to distinguish 
it from the ordinary n, and also because I am doubtful 
whether it was really pronounced as an n or merely effected 
a slight nasalization of the preceding vowel. In the 
proper name Saghascna it represents m (the Pali text has 
Sarnghasena), but it may have been pronounced n, as it 
would be in modern Talaing. In the word lelya I do not 
see what it can stand for, except mere nasalization of the 
vowel (for which I can suggest no particular etymological 

1 Caused (I suspect) by quickly elosiug the glottis ; of. Malay -k and 
Arabic hamzcth. It sometimes gives a peculiar quality to the vowel that 
precedes it. Pinal w in Talaing is not pronounced either, but also, 
affects the preceding vowel. 
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reason), In. the other cases in which it occurs it may 
perhaps really stand for />, My b represents the peculiar 
Taking letter ®, which is said to sound something between 
n h and a p. To my ear it sounds something between 
h and w and is slightly nasalized. Besides this b there 
is another form of ?>, g, which is rather rare and does not 
occur in our text. 1 I note that in this inscription % is 
written in the Burmese form not the Taking form ®. 

This inscription was written over eight centuries ago; 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko informs me that its palseographical 
character agrees with the date mentioned in it ( = 1085 A.D.). 
It is therefore not surprising that its language differs very 
considerably from the modern forms of Taking, and it 
seems desirable to explain it in detail, so far as I am in 
a position to do so, by comparing the words with their 
modern equivalents. For this purpose I shall follow 
(except when otherwise stated) the pronunciation used 
at Ye, the southernmost part of the Taking country, as 
explained to me by Mr. Halliday, who has resided there 
for many years. There are many local dialectic differences 
in Taking as spoken nowadays, and the phonetic system 
of; the language is very far away from the spelling. Thus 
we shall have in the spelling of our inscription, the usual 
modern spelling and the actual modem pronunciation, 
three distinct stages representing more or less faithfully 
the historic evolution of the language. 2 

In modem Taking the sonants {g, gh , etc.), with the 
exception of d and b, sound to the ear as surds. But they 
are accompanied in their enunciation by some peculiar 
action of the glottis or vocal chords which has a modifying 
influence on the vowel that follows. The nasals, except 

exercise the same modifying influence, and so do y,r, 

1 But infra. 

2 I shall not attempt to enlarge upon this subject here, and I merely 
introduce it as necessary evidence in support of my reading of this 
inscription, but I hope to discuss it in greater detail elsewhere. 
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l, w, and the secondary form g of b. The d is a true 
cerebral, but is not as fully resonant as our sonants, 
though to iny ear it sounds more like cl than like t. It 
does^not modify the following vowel like the sonants. 
Nor does b or any of the other letters. The c and j are 
pronounced c, that is, between our ch (English church ) 
and our ts (English “its”). The final 4, when it represents 
a final -k of the written language, sounds to iny ear like 
a checked (or half-) consonant, there being no audible 
off-glide. Both final -h and the visarga (4) have the 
sound of a strong -h, almost the Arabic ~ (but not ~). 

I can hear no difference between them as consonants, but 
they have different effects on the preceding vowel. When 
giving the modern pronunciation I shall write both 4. 
Guttural finals, it will be noticed, also modify the pre- 
ceding vowel. 

As a consequence of all this the modern vowel-system 
of Taking is a most complex affair. I have done my best 
to draw up a scheme for it which, it is to be hoped, will 
suffice for the present purpose at any rate. 1 There being- 
many different shades of vowels which it is necessary to 
distinguish by diacritical marks, I put a : after a vowel 
which is decidedly long, leave ordinary short vowels 
without this * , and retain the for the abruptly ending 
vowels. The vowels appear to me to be as follows (I give 
the long forms preferably, as they are easier to distinguish, 
and I believe the short ones correspond with them pretty 
exactly) : — 

a:, as a in English “ father ” (but perhaps more open). 

or., nearly as a in French “ eage”. 

e:, as e in French “pere” (almost as ai in English 
“ fairy ”, but not quite so open, I think). 

1 I must point out that, as my opportunities for recording these sounds 
have been very limited, this scheme must be regarded as tentative. 
I have, however, done my best to make it a correct representation of the 
Talaing sounds as pronounced by my friend Mr. HalMay, 
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e: f m eh in German “ aehn ” (almost as ey in English 
“ obey ”, but a closer and purer e). 
i : , as i in Englisli “ machine”. ■ 

nearly as nr in English “ cur ”, but further back, 
I think. (There is, of course, no r sound in it.) 
d:, closer than the last, but not so close as a in German 
“Konig”; rather like 6 in German “dffnen” would 
be if lengthened. 

d:, something like aw in English “ law”, or a in English 
“ fall ”, but less definite and more mixed (lying 
somewhat nearer to cv: and m: than the English 
sound does). 

o;, an open o, closer than the aw of English “ law ” ; 
practically identical with the o of French “pot” if 
the latter were lengthened. 

o: t a very close o, as in some Scotch words, rather closer, 
I think, than the oh in German “Sohn” (as com- 
pared with the o in English “bone” it is decidedly 
closer and a rounder and purer o). 
n: , as oo in Englisli “ moon”. 

The two following are very short always : — 
a as the last a in English “ Africa 
v. as the e in English “ belong ”, 

Some of these vowels combine to form diphthongs, 1 in 
which the first element seems to be always the principal one. 

It is not necessary to mark the stress-accent of words, 
as this appears to fall normally on the last syllable always. 
When, however, the preceding syllable contains a long 
vowel .it seems to receive a secondary stress, thus almost 
cutting the word into two monosyllables, e.g. kalct is 
pronounced led: Id. The same thing is done with poly- 
syllables, secondary accents being distributed pretty evenly 

3 When two vowels come together in my phonetic spelling of Talamg 
they are meant to be read as a diphthong, forming one (very long) syllable. 
In other eases I insert a hyphen between them. 
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among the various syllables, except the decidedly short 
ones, of any long word. 

After this tedious hut necessary digression I return to 
the inscription. 

Line 1. The first four words, of course, are not Talaing. 
The use of the Sankrit form Sri, the initial letter of which 
no longer occurs in the normal Talaing alphabet, is 
paralleled by several other words in this inscription 
(including some of the proper names) in which Sanskrit, 
or mixed, forms are used instead of Pali ones. At the 
period when the inscription was written a Sanskrit-using 
form of Buddhism had recently been superseded by a Pali- 
using form. Many words of Sanskrit form are still 
current in modern Taking and Burmese. Sds = “religion 
(Sanskrit ms, sasa, “command”), no longer found in 
modern Taking, survives in Cambojan (sas, written sds). 
Kyek = qjS, 1 kydk = kyadt , 2 “an object of worship,” 
and specifically, in our inscription, “ Buddha ” and 
a statue of the Buddha. It is frequently used for 
“pagoda” in other texts. BiMha = cjg, Buddha — 
Puttld, “ Buddha,” here of course Gotama. TlUy I take 
to be an in-egular spelling of tila ey (tinla ey) = o8co {&, 
Ula ai = tceila s b:a, “my lord.” The stone is somewhat 
damaged here, but the i, e, l, and y are clear in the 
rubbing, and I think there is reasonable certainty as to 
the " and the virama. The interpretation, is, however, 
subject to some doubt. 

Line 2. Kuli — coo8, kali = keldi, ‘‘ to elapse,” “to 
pass.” At = 330 , d — a:, “to go.” The two words must 

1 Abbreviation of cqjDoS . 

- Pegu pronunciation kya:t, Maidaban - Maulmai n Icyadk , according to 
Harwell (ed. Stevens) ; but I suspect the final is a mere checked or half- 
consonant. I have so heard it myself pronounced by a Talaing. In all 
these cases I put the forms in the order: (I) inscription, (2) modern 
spelling, (3) literal transliteration of modern spelling, (4) modern pro- 
nunciation. , 

n Almost taila (by rule one would expect ta.ila). 
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be taken together to mean lapse of time ; a cf. the Burmese 
equivalent gcdd§ 080S. The words are quite clear on the 
rubbing, though they do not show up very distinctly on 
the plate. Moy = §, mtvai (the w is merely a con- 
ventional device for writing «. (or u or o) and the cii 
replaced tho old y not many generations ago) = mu:a, 
“ ' L‘dm - c|, tirim — Imini (the i sounds to me 

between long and short), “thousand.” Turow = co^j , turau 

— tera:o , “six.” Klam = og, klarii = kldm, “hundred.” 
Bar = ®d, ha = ha:, “two.” C'ms = godoS, coh = co:h, 
“ten” (in combination here to make “twenty”; “ten” 
alone is written o§, cah - cah). Dijham = ooo, dacam 

— teca:m, “eight.” Ondrn = ego, sndm, — $ena:m, “year.” 
Cambojan has chhnmn (written ehndm). 

Line 3. = dj, tuai — tceui , 2 a word denoting the 

past tense (= Burmese g gj ooo). I take to = 5 ? 

jxlai - ■pcdh'Jt, “ in.” A preposition with this sense is 
required here (cf. Burmese $o5 coo), but I am not 
prepared to say whether day represents the original root 
of the word or is simply a colloquial abbreviation; it is 
often colloquially abbreviated db:a in modern speech. 
Ihtn = gS, dim = doen, “city” (also used for “country, 
kingdom ”, cf. Burmese 0gS). Both here and in the pre- 
ceding word the stone is damaged, but the context makes 
the reading certain. As to the spelling of the next word, 
Arimaddanapur (— Pagan), the same remarks apply as 
on the Burmese spelling, which is identical. (The first d 

1 One would naturally suppose that it was the years that elapsed, but 
if cudm be taken as the subject, sds is left out of the construction of 
the sentence. Possibly the order has been influenced by the Burmese 
original. But I think the clause can be understood to read ‘ f after the 
religion of our lord Buddha had been going on for 1628 years Anyhow 
the meaning is not affected by these details of construction. 

s Ha swell (ed. Stevens, 1901), my authority for the spelling in the 
native character, gives the pronunciation to:e: (dialect not stated ; either 
Pegu or Martaban -Maulmain, I suppose), but Mr. Halliday distinctly 
gave me tu:i as the Pegu sound. 
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in this word, and also the corresponding one in Buddhaya 
and Buddha, are turned oft' to the right instead of to the 
left (like a reversed 3), apparently because there is a 
subscript letter under them.) The virama is clear. Te = 
coo, terii. (the anus vara here is a mere device of writing, 
and a very objectionable and confusing one, for 3 % = ’) = 
te’, “that;” the word is constantly used with no more 
force than our definite article “ the ”. I must point out 
here that there is another demonstrative used in our text, 
viz .wo’ = g, wwa/ih (really w 0 ’ or uni, for the subscript 
w is again merely a conventional way of representing 
0 or u, and the anus vara again stands for aS) = vm,\ 
“ this.” These two demonstratives, as spelt in our text, are 
extremely difficult to distinguish from one another ; spelt 
in modern characters in the ancient way they are GC 03 S 
and gcooS. In 1. 16 the true reading is certainly wo’, 

and I think also in 11. 14 and 32, though these two are 

perhaps nearer in appearance to te than they are to 
the unmistakable wo’ of 1. 16. I am half inclined to 

read wo’ in 11. 24, 25, 29 (and possibly even in 1. 3 and 

the middle of 1. 28), but I leave te there in my transcript 
as it would, require a minute inspection of the stone itself 
to decide the point, and the words look on the whole more 
like te’. Srtdit = c^S (usually abbreviated o^), smiii, = 
hmo:in (the h aspirates or just precedes tin 1 to, but does 
not add a syllable ; the final is pronounced as an English 
dental n, “dropping the g,” as the common phrase puts 
it), “king” (also used for princes, governors, and minor 
officials nowadays). 

Line 4. The virama at the end of the king’s long 
name is clear. Das = 3oS (usually written §), dak = 
toh, “ to be.” 1 Gnakyek (evidently a compound of some 

1 I do not think this means that “there was a king, which (in modern 
Talaing at any rate) would require the word but that the king at the 
time was S.T. or that 8.T. was king at the time. Perhaps min should 
he understood after das ; cf. the Burmese oS ^§. Mr, B’alliday says 
it is good Talaing as it stands, and translates it “ King &T. was king 
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obsolete word meaning "woman - ” or " wife ” (cf. Sakai 
kma } Semang Mm, etc.) with h/yek) = 503 ] $, gnakyak = 
kmekyant, " queen;’ (ro/tZt = ooS (written ^), gah = 

that ” ( used like /c with little more force than our 
definite article). The spelling, with both h and h, is 
remarkable (but ct*. nuhk, I, 26) and is not consistently 
adhered to; our inscription more frequently spells the 
word golj. The g at the end of the line is merely an 
unintelligent anticipation of the lo that begins the next 
•one ; ef. the similar ease at the end of L 25. 

Line 5. I mo ’ = cgjy. ymu ■== ymmo, “named In our 
text the word appears to be used as if it were a verb 
“was named”. Koa = good?, Jeon = loom, " child” "son” 
(in this case). 

Line 6. The virama at the end of Bajakumar’s name 
is clear throng, limit the inscription. Kil = c^8, Jcuiiv 1 = 
he:, "to give”: here "gave” (we should in English 
have written "had given”, as the event clearly happened 
some time before the circumstances which led up to the 
making of the inscription, but the Talaing is simpler 
and less precise). Dik = dik = cldit (Martaban- 
.Maul main daik, Pegu dik according to Haswell-Stevens), 
"slave.” Pi = 8 , pi = pai (Pegu pi), "three.” Twdn = 
eg twdn ; ogo$, kwmi = hwan (HaswelL-Stevens kwa:n), 
"village.” I take this word to be here used as a sort of 
numeral coefficient with "slaves”, literally "slaves three 
villages” (or " villagefuls”), ie. in English " three villages 
{or village-communities) of slaves ”, not " the slaves of 
three villages”. Evidently these were villages held by 
their inhabitants on a servile form of tenure. 

Line 7. Kn = oq> ktv = lemo, "to.” Kcd (Sanskrit kola, 
"time”), "when” (here and 11. 11, 24), "time” (1. 17). 

1 I transliterate thus merely because the symbol ® looks like ni, 
though it was certainly never sounded thus, and may have had a quite 
•different origin. I believe its former sound was something like o. 
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Modern Taking, which admits no final -l, uses ococo, 
Mia = ka:la, Cambojan has leal (written leal), in the 
same senses. Guti — t^c 8 , cuti — ccuutcti, “to die (Pali 

cuti, “ disappearance, death ”). 

Line 8. Jr (v. 1. 2) goes with the preceding word 
(nt supra), the compound expression meaning “died”. 
A-ut (so transliterated to show that it is no diphthong, 
the subscript letter being the initial form of u ) = aS^aS, 
wit = d:t (almost ce:t; Pegu ceit, nearly), “ all ” (the word 
is used variously as the particle of the superlative degree, 
and to mean “wholly expended”). Kiya I take to be 
the same word as modern goqp, kriyya = Jeraiya:, “any 
article of furniture or dress” (better “appurtenances”, 
generally; the word is given in the Burmese dictionary 
as ooSjcco or gooo with the meaning i.a. of “ appendages ”, 
“utensils”, and I take it to mean here “chattels”, as 
opposed to the slaves and villages). 1 How it is to be 
connected in sense with Sanskrit leriyd, “ action,” “ means,” 
or Pali kiriya, kriya, “ action,” “ work,” I do not quite 
see. The meaning in our text is illustrated by the 
Burmese (1. 10) equivalent coSooo, “ ornament,” “utensil,” 
“appendage,” etc. I suppose it refers mainly to the 
queen’s jewels; the translator of the Burmese confines 
it to this meaning, but I do not see why it should 
not include all her personalty. Curiously enough, the 
Pali version makes no reference whatever to these 
“appurtenances”. K% (v. L 7) here means “together 
with ” (Burmese aj^). Dik has no virama in the 
original here. 

Line 9. Tun — tun = temn, an assertive affix 
(said by Haswell-Stevens to be now archaic or obsolete). 
Ma is used throughout this inscription as a true relative. 
It does not occur as such in the modern language, though 

1 Cambojan has kreM (written kray a), “substance; aliments; enjeu, 
gage.” 
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the prefix o, ma, which is used before verbs to give 
them a participial force, is probably derived from it; 
e.g. |c6 qc8§ cd ? " the men remaining ” (Haswell-Stevens, 
p. 23), means “ the men who remain (or remained) ” 
Apparently, in modern Taking, it must immediately 
precede (and coalesce with) the verb, but this is not 
the case in our text ; see especially 11. 12, 15, 32. 
According to rule, ma would he pronounced me in the 
Ye dialect. 

Line 10. Kmin = r£j$, kmin (not in Haswell-Stevens) 
= kmnen, a to rule, to reign.” 

Line 11. After goh in this line occurs the first real 
crux of our text. The stone is damaged and the letters 
are not clear. Up to the punctuation mark || just before 
Icon are several words, which taken together have got to 
mean was mortally sick ”, or something of that kind. 
The Pali has via, ran antikarogassa vasam petite naradhlpe, 
according to Mr. Taw Sein Ko J s transcript. The Burmese 
(1 14) apparently reads oSoS © aq c§p8 ^o5 gcocS. 
The Talaing reading suggested in my transcript is ajey 
navi seutL There are, however, the following difficulties 
in connexion with it. In the first place, it looks as if 
a letter (which, however, could only be a small one, such 
as r or n) had perished just after the virama of goh ; but 
there is no room for the usual form of h, so unless it was 
a shorter form the supposed lost letter is unaccounted for. 
The reading ajey assumes that the much battered upper 
letter was an a , which is not certain though it looks more 
like it than anything else I can think of, and that the 
subscript letter is j. This would be an unusual way of 
writing, though I see that Haswell-Stevens give the word 
agS, anap, with a subscript n under an initial a, so the 
thing is not impossible. But our supposed j is not quite 
identical in form with the subscript j in the Burmese (1. 16) 
gg Qggp, though it is pretty near it. It might conceivably 
be n. Again, there is no warrant for making the word 

.Iras. 1909 . ^ ; 
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a dissyllable. The modern supposed equivalent is tS>, 
yai = yo:a, “ to be ill,” “ disease,” and the only excuse for 
assuming that the y represents an older j is that the woid 
recurs with a j in numerous cognate languages (Bahnar, 
S edang , etc.). Nan is supposed to be Ggoo§, non — no:n, 
“near?’ But it must be admitted that the word looks 
more like nah', only then we should have no use for the 
virama, which is certainly there (placed a little to the 
right of its normal position on account of the subscript 
-to- of the word kmin ; c£. the virama of the -n of that 
word, 1. 10). So I think the word must be nan after all. 
Scuti would be a not unusual way of writing, though 
strictly one would expect sacuti. I do not know whether 
this is a possible Pali formation from cuti (as to which 
word see 1. 7), but there is an obsolescent Talaing prefix 
sa- (of doubtful force) which might account for the form. 
The suggested meaning of the proposed reading would be 
“ was sick (or fell sick) well-nigh unto death (lit. near 
dying”). 

Line 12. After goh in this line occurs the next difficulty. 
The following letter-group is certainly mi, but after that 
there is some doubt till we get to gun. The letter that 
follows mi is much battered. It might stand for w or o or 
two n’s side by side (which would be most unlikely), for 
rn, or for various other things. My own view is that it is 
none of these, however. The next letter-group I took at 
first for two r’s, but a careful inspection of the back 
of the rubbing has convinced me that it is an s. It has 
a well-defined virama over it. I think this gives the 
clue to this puzzle, over which I have spent many hours. 
The true reading requires a word ending in a final 
Therefore the mark over the preceding letter cannot be 
another virama (as I had been inclined to think), but must 
be either an anusvara or a merely accidental chipping of 
the stone. As I see no use for an anusvara in a closed 
syllable ending with -s, I am disposed to think the mark 
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is accidental, though- it is rather a deep one. I take the 
letter under it to be a much disfigured b, and read the 
whole word mibas , but I concede freely that it might 
be miwas. 1 (or, if the anus vara is insisted on, mibams 
or mnrmhs ; if so, the only effect of the anusvara would 
be to modify the vowel, for Talaing does not admit of 
a combination of consonants at the end of a -word, and 
pretty certainly never did). I take this suggested mibas 
to represent oeoS, mabah = mepoh, with the sense of 
“ remembering ”. We want that sense here; the Pali 
has saranto dhammarajassa mahantaguna sancayam , 
the Burmese has (cgoSS coo ( = modern gsddSoGq). 
Accordingly I have little doubt that mibas bears this 
meaning. I take the first syllable to be identical with 
the modern participial prefix ma (and perhaps with the 
relative ma used in this inscription, though that is not 
certain, of course) ; for the difference in spelling ef. 
kimiaok (1. 13) with kannam (L 24). The word ooS in 
modern Talaing means “to read”, no doubt originally 
“to remember (or recognize) what has been written ” 
(ef. the Greek equivalent). But its compounds oo5 q^o 
and ooS <gjoS still mean “ to remember , so I think that 
must have been the original sense of the simple oc 5. 
Gun = gun = fam, "grace,” “favour” “kindness” (Pali 
guna). The Burmese has another word (gg©^p = modern 
goji§^o), and this is one of the cases that lead me to infer 
that the Talaing translator, though he followed in the 
main the Burmese draft, took a few hints from the 
Pali version also. Ijhim (the reading is clear) I take to 
mean “to feed”, “to nourish”; cf. Cambojan ch&nhehem 
(so spelt by Aymonier, i.e. cancem , written ca/ncim ), 

1 Conceivably there may be yet another explanation ; for aught I know 
the mysterious letter might be an old form of g (the secondary form of 
b) 9 of which I do not know the eleventh century shape. But one would 
expect it to be a modified ?», like the modern form. 
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“ nourrir, clever,” Bah na r seal , siem ( written, in A.nnmnese 
fashion. xcm t xisni), “ donner a manger, nounii. For 
the correspondence of jh and c cf. dijham (1. 2). I find 
the word in modem Talaing only in its derivative eg, 1 
phyuim = phycim (very open a, verging towards ce and 
a), “ to feed ” (in a particular way, in which mothers feed 
their very young children, viz. by chewing up the food 
themselves and then putting it into the child’s mouth). 
That the word in our text hears the general sense of 
“to nourish”, “to foster”, derived from the meaning 
of actual “feeding”, is confirmed to my mind by the 
Burmese equivalent phrase (1. 15) 88 gc 8<S cjoS good qS (§, 
where qo5 = modern g§8, “to feed,” “nourish,” “cherish,” 
“bring up.” 

Line 13. Jiku ( jinlcu ) = o>crj, jaku =ce1cam, “self,” 
“ himself.” I take this with what precedes to mean 
“ Rajakumar, remembering the favours wherewith the 
king had nourished (or fostered) him (jiku)’’. The 
Burmese (I am told by Mr. Halliday) means “ remembering 
the favours of the king who had nourished him ”, which 
would require the order of mu and smvii in 1. 12 of the 
Talaing text to be interchanged if this precise meaning 
is to be got out of the Talaing words. But that is 
hardly necessary. Jiku = Burmese 88 (= modern 88). 
Kimiam = coj,, kanham (the h is a mere device of 
writing to show that the n in this case is not to have 
the modifying effect of a sonant on the following vowel) 
=s kendm, “ to make ” (especially used in connexion with 
the building of sacred edifices). The tail of the subscript 
n, both here and in 1. 24, is rather long and one might 
perhaps read Mnnutii, but I believe kinna/rh 2 to be what 
is written. Kyek (v. 1. 1) here = “statue of Buddha”. 

1 Abbreviation for 

2 Unless the subscript letter can be read as a variant form of subscript 
h, for which I have no authority in support. 
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Thar = coS , thaw = Ilia “gold,” here “ golden At = 

“ went ” (v. 1. 2). Tuhok is clear, so far as the reading 
goes, but its interpretation depends on what we make of 
the word munas at the end of this line and the beginning 
of the next. If immas can be taken as a verb meaning 
“spoke”, “saying”, or something of that kind ( = Burmese 
8J^), then tuhok may represent the modern co©8, thabak 
= thebah , “to show,” and the sentence would mean “ went 
and showed it to the king and spoke thus On the other 
hand, tuhok may be a variant of the word which in modern 
Talaing is cog®oo$, laboh = leho:k, “to worship,” with 
the meaning “ to address reverentially The Pali verse 
describing the whole transaction reads gahetvd tam 
mahantena sakkdrena sumdnaso , upasankamma rajanmn 
aha cintitam’att ana, and see 11. 17, 18 of the Burmese 
text. In that case munas might (though one would 
expect maims) = ^o5, mnih = menih, “ man,” and the 
expression smin munas would = “king of men”, the 
sentence meaning “ and went and reverentially addressed 
the king of men thus ”, Conceivably munas might be the 
old form of gs, mnah = meneh , pronoun of the 2nd person ; 
but I cannot think it likely that the king would be spoken 
of as “ your king ” in this context. I can give no evidence 
in support of the use of munas or smin munas , and the 
whole thing is a pure conjecture. I offer the alternatives 
for what they may be worth. 

Line 14. Row = rau = rexe, “ fashion,” “ manner” 
« like ” (not in Haswell-Stevens), used in combination 
with te (v. 1. 3) to mean “ thus ”, c£. 1. 28 ( = Burmese 
cocS 083S). As to wo\ see remarks on te (L 3). Ey 7 
“I” (v. 1. 1), in combination with dik ( v . 1. 6), is the 
submissive or respectful form of the pronoun of the 
1st person singular. Par = o, pa = pa, “to do, “ to 
make,” here = “ have made 

Line 15. Pa (for which I can find no exact modem 
equivalent) must be a preposition meaning “ for , on 
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behalf of The Pali has bh.djj (Ha Jcatva'ii idam- satthu- 
birabam sovannayam subham, akdsi vo varam punnam 
sd'fivi tvmihe ’numodatha. I find in Haswell-Stevens 
a preposition eo, phd, “ with,” and a nounoo, phd, “side,” 
as well as a verb 61, pa, “to be in company with others.” 
Perhaps the Burmese equivalent 330833 may be compared 
with pa ’ ; but I doubt it. 

Line 16. Anumodana, — 33 $gqd 3 $o, anumodand = 
anumotene:, “approval” (Pali), “an expression of appro- 
bation to one performing a religious service.” There 
is nothing corresponding to this in the Burmese text, but 
in the Pali the prince twice solicits the king’s approval, 
usiim the verbal form of the same word, another case of 

o 

special agreement between the Pali and Taking versions. 
Da I conjecture to be 38, dah = teh, “to be right.” 
The word has got to have some sort of optative or 
precatory force here. I do not think it can be the same 
word as das (1. 4). 

Line 17. Sdik = g§o5> sduik = sedcek (the cv is not 
distinctly short, rather between short and long), “ to be 
pleased with.” It is noticeable that the subscript d is 
in the full initial form, not in the subscript form found 
in 'pandit (1. 19). The next few words constitute the 
greatest crux of the whole inscription. The Burmese 
version (11. 21, 22) is evidently closely parallel to the 
Talaing and should be referred to. The Pali more suo 
adds graphic details, viz., that the king, who was on his 
death-bed, clapped his hands for joy. The passage runs : 
evam vutte maMpalo rogenaturamanaso , “ sadlin , sadhu ” 
ti vatvana tutthahattho pamodito. The real trouble in 
the Talaing is the word that follows sdik. The first 
letter of it is certainly o ga , but the rest is doubtful. 
Some of my friends insist that it must be pyw. But 
the subscript part of the letter-group does not commence 
on the right side of the upper part, as a subscript y 
should, but on the left, and I can make nothing of gapyu 
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anyhow, nor does it look like a normal Taking word. 
I conjecture that the whole letter-group is to be taken 
as the equivalent of the Sanskrit f, a letter which is 
not found in the modern Taking alphabet, but survives 
(in a somewhat analogous form) as a sort of traditional 
relic in the Cambojan, and I write the word (rather 
arbitrarily, but on the analogy of the Cambojan sound) 
g<m i and conceive that it means “ exclaimed cf. the 
modern co[§, kqmrcm = kmnra:o,“ to cry aloud ’’(evidently 
formed with the infix -m- from an original Imran, or 
the like), or possibly the modern coq£) , kareai = Jcereiq , 
“ to bellow.” The next word looks like Q 3 S, ma\ but 
the second letter is much damaged and the word might 
be mas, or one or two other things. What the force 
of it is I do not profess to know. Possibly it may be 
some sort of interjection and go with what follows. 
Alternatively these mysterious words, or one of them, 
may be an amplification of the sense of sdik ; but that 
makes matters worse, I think, in construing what follows. 
Mr. Halliday suggests, as a mere possibility, a comparison 
with <^qo 5 , pumah — pce:umbh (the diphthong is like the 
English ow in “cow”), “happy” “to be happy ” which 
I do not feel satisfied with. Tide a (repeated) is the king’s 
exclamation, corresponding to the Pali sadhu (repeated) 
and the Burmese goddS gojJ^ gcoqS (repeated). The 
inscription in the unidentified language also has a repeated 
phrase here. Somewhat tentatively I take tkic to be djjo5 ? 
thuik = thcek, “worthy,” though rfj>o5 also appears in the 
Burmese dictionary and is (I am told) supposed to be really 
Burmese in origin, as to which latter point I can express 
no opinion. A I take to be an interjection, possibly == 3 ^ 5 , 
niw — m:, “ oh.” The letter at the end of the line appears 
to me to be an" s. In the rubbing a distinct mark appears 
over it (but rather lower than the normal position), which 
I take for an anusvara, reading sam , for 3300 , asam = asclrn. 
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“ an order” “ an edict/’ taking it however as a verb, with 
smin as the subject, to mean “ the king said ” ( = Burmese 
©5...SS G3S). All this is doubtful. 

Line 18. Sadlm kar would be what the king said in 
his formal speech (sam). The words are Indian (and 
in the Indian, not the Taking, order). Sacllm (Pali 
sadlm , “ good”) = ccd^, saclhu = sa:tlm, “good” (especially 
“ pious”). Kar (Sanskrit kara, te making,” etc.) = cod, 
lea = lea:, “ service ” (any meritorious act). Pay = 
puiai = pox, u we ” (here = “ our”). Mhather ( = mahather , 
Pali mahathero), iC the chief monk.” In modem Taking 
ther (Pali thero, “senior monk”) is written goo, the, and 
pronounced the:. The mahathero is in the Pali text called 
Dayaparo. Whether tila poy refers exclusively to him 
(=“our lord the Mahathero”) or includes the others 
( = “our lords”, etc.), I am not sure, but I incline to the 
former interpretation. The next word may be either 
a title or a conjunction. If the former, it corresponds 
with the Burmese od[§ (which I see from a note on p. 79 
of Inscriptions of Pagan , etc., Translation, etc., meant 
inter alia a Buddhist ecclesiastical dignitary). But as 
the Burmese title precedes mahather as well as the other 
names, whereas our titar does not, I incline to the view 
that it is a conjunction (though Taking usage does not 
necessarily require one). I suggest a comparison with the 
Cambojan dadil ( = dadel, written tat el), “ meme,” “ de 
meme” (a derivative from del = del, written tel, “ aussi,” 
“ egalement ”), but this is a mere conjecture. I am not 
even prepared to guarantee that the true reading is titar, 
and not Hear or tiwar. 

Lines 19, 20. The proper names in these lines appear 
in the Pali under the forms Muggdlipnttako , Sumedhatta- 
Sumedho , Brahmapdlo, Brahmadevo , and Sana. In our 
text the viramas of the last three are quite clear. I write 
t-her (for ther , v. L 18) because the original, instead of 
spelling the word with a co, th, has oo, t, with a subscript 
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letter (blurred) which I take to be an h, though it might 
be a th (as in the Burmese it certainly is), in which case 
the word should be written ttlier. In pronunciation it 
would be joined to the preceding name. Pandit (Pali 
pandito ), “ learned,” “ scholar/’ would be pronounced 
pandit in modern Tabling. 

Line 21. Wampamlit (Pali vampcmdito ), “ eminent 
scholar/’ would be pronounced wcBrcepdndit The position 
of all these names in the Talaing text is another case, 
I think, of a somewhat mechanical following of the 
Burmese draft. In the latter they are in the natural 
order, as Burmese uses postpositions (here gogoooS, 1 . 26 ). 
But Talaing uses prepositions, and so all these names are 
(strictly speaking) out of construction altogether until 
we get to Ula at the end of the line, which sums them 
up and to which they may be said to be in a sort of 
irregular apposition. 1 Kinta = ooo, gata = keta, “ before ” 
(here = “ in the presence of ”). The word is evidently 
formed with the infix -m-. I am not prepared to say 
whether kinta is the direct ancestor of oco, gata, or 
whether the latter has been formed from the same root 
by the help of a slightly different prefix. If the first 
alternative is accepted, then the o is a mere device of 
writing and does not represent an original g. 

Line 22. Ta (it looks on the plate like the modem co, 
but is not like the first form used in the Burmese 
inscription, and an inspection of the rubbing makes it 
practically certain that co is the right reading) = o 5 , tarn 
(a mere device of writing, for ta!) = ta (almost = to), 
the affix denoting the plural. Its use in Talaing is 
optional. Cut = 90S, cut = cut, “to put” (here = “ to 

1 The order, too, of flier, pandit , and warapandit ( after the proper names 
to which they apply) is an imitation of the Indian and Burmese order, 
and really foreign to Talaing (ef. “ Hotel Cecil”, which is not proper 
English). But 1 find it in the Pegu Bajawan, B xiii 2, pp. 96-7 
{Schmidt) : Uttar a the. 
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pour”, the usual word for which in this connexion is 
o^o5). Bek = qS (for ? doS) 5 dak = (Pegu du:£, 

Martaban-Maulmain da:il% according to Has w ell-Ste. vens 
I have heard it pronounced with a checked final, almost = 
dad 3 ), “ water.” Han I take to be a preposition meaning 
“ on 55 , but this is a mere conjecture based on the context and 
the existence of an obsolescent hwin = Mm, a particle 
which is sometimes used in translations from the Pali to 
indicate that the word that follows is to be understood 
to be in the objective case. Alternatively han might be 
a verb meaning “to invoke' 5 , “to call to witness 55 (the 
ceremony of pouring water on the ground means that 
the earth is being called to witness a good deed) ; but 
I can bring forward no modem equivalent in support of 
such a meaning. The Burmese text (1. 26) simply says 
“poured water 55 (£jo5 good? Q 3 5); the Pali, as usual, is 
more elaborate, and describes the whole transaction in 
these lines : — 

etesam pana bhikkunam sammukha so sumanaso 

jalaiii patesi katvana sakkhintu vasudha-talaiii. 

Ti = cfi, ti = tdi, “earth. 55 Blah = gs, blah = pleh, “ to 
escape 55 (in combination also “ to release 55 ), must here be 
taken together with goh (v. L 4) as an expression meaning 
“ after this was done 55 (cf. Malay lepas itu , literally “ that 
being loosened 55 ). The meaning is determined by the 
Burmese equivalent (1. 27), c8S § odd ; and cf. the Pali 
passage commencing tato so tam, etc., given on p. 1022 
supra. 

Line 23. Ket = godoS, ket = ke:t, “ to take. 55 

Line 24. Thdpana = codocodd, thdpana = tha:pana:> 
“ to enshrine 55 (Pali thdpana , “ to place 55 ) : in Talaing the 
cerebrals (except d) are identified with the dentals (which 
are, I believe, only dentals in the ordinary English, not 
the exact Indian, sense) ; the reason for the use of n instead 
of n is merely to indicate that the final vowel is a: and not 
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e:. Kmvmm is a variant spelling of kinnam (v, I 13). 
Gnoh (spelt in our inscription in a peculiar and hardly 
orthodox way, viz. c<po£) = ^a5, guih = kceh, “ an arched 
place for images, open on one side; a niche; a grotto” 
(Haswell-Sievens ; the Burmese dictionary renders the 
Burmese equivalent cq by “the room of a hollow pagoda ” : 
X suppose it means the same thing), Sanskrit guha 9 Pali 
guhd , £e a cave.” Cloii, (so written for calon) = ocoS, 
calcmm (the anus vara merely modifies the vowel, making 
it a instead of a) == celcm, “ summit ” (not in Haswell— 
Stevens ; here = the pagoda - spire or tapering super- 
structure of the niche ; cf. Burmese 3 dgooocS (I. 28) and 
Pali ( hxncana) thup ilcam ) , Busccc I can find no modern 
equivalent for (and X am not sure that it may not be 
husctw ). It must mean “ to consecrate ”, “ to dedicate ” ; 
cf. the Pali katvcma mangalam and Burmese ccxpcS (1. 29). 
If busae is of Talaing origin and not a loanword, it must 
(X imagine) be a compound word. 

Line 25. Ket (v. 1. 23) here means, I think, “ brought ” 
(the slaves who were to be dedicated to the pagoda) to the 
spot; the Burmese equivalent (1. 32 ) is odd (? = modern uj). 

Line 26. The name of the first village in the Burmese 
text is certainly cooSq$GCco§, Sakmunalon, but the 
engraver of our Talaing inscription by a slip appears to 
have made it SaJcmunalor ; the r is quite clear. The 
Pali does not condescend to such matter of fact details 
as the names of these villages. The unidentified text 
apparently reads Samanalom (the lo has a mark over it 
which I take to represent the anusvara, but what its 
precise force may be in this text I do not profess to know : 
perhaps it merely modifies the vowel). The language of 
this text objects to final -n and -r, impartially ; but 
I assume that the Burmese form is the original and right 
one, Rapdy in our text looks like Rahay , but the 
Burmese QoloS leaves no doubt whatever that Rapdy is 
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right. The unidentified text has Rapai (spelt in its 
own peculiar way, viz. Rabai). The name of the third 
village in our text is rather a puzzle. I read the Burmese 
equivalent as god^S, which I transliterate, letter for 
letter, Henbniw . I am quite prepared to believe that 
in modern Burmese it might have to be pronounced 
ghinbo , or something of that kind, and I observe that 
the Burmese translator of the Burmese text (Inscriptions 
of Pagan , etc,, Translation, p. 97) styles it Shanbo. 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, in reply to a query of mine, says that 
the reading of the Burmese text is gqo^S, Mcmndho 
(= Mondhniw in my transliteration). After a careful 
inspection of the rubbing I am satisfied that my reading, 
go Henbniw, is right, and I find that it is confirmed 
by the unidentified text, which is unfortunately somewhat 
damaged just at this point. However, it certainly has 
bo, bn , or bu (written in its peculiar way vn) 1 for the 
second syllable, and an i for the vowel of the first : that 
much is beyond all doubt, and it is enough to establish the 
reading Henbniw , pronounce it how you may, as against 
Mondhniw. Our Talaing text, however, has none of these 
things, and instead of them gives us an irritating little 
problem, which I read, more or less tentatively, hahh gin 
up. What this really means I can only conjecture, but it 
evidently amounts to some sort of description of the third 
village. Hahh probably = gcg, hah = nek , pronoun of the 
3rd person (here = “ the men of ”, “ those of ”). Gin tip 
is a doubtful reading anyhow. At this point I have to 
depend entirely on the photograph: after it was taken 

1 To justify this statement- as to the force of ru in this text I cite 
the following specimens of its queer method of spelling : — Vrahmaba = 
Brahmapdl (Pali Brahmapdto ), Sumedha = Sumedha, Su = Son (Pali Sono). 
For the i instead of e in the first syllable of Henbniw cf. this text’s 
rendering of the name Sartighasena, which is Sagasi. I think the word 
is probably spelt Hivu, the being omitted as in Su, (The u of 
Hi'm is followed by a visarga, which I have left unrepresented as it is 
probably a tonal mark, as in Burmese.) 
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the stone appears to have suffered serious damage in this 
portion of it, so that the ends of 11, 26-30 and the i at 
the end of 1. 31 are not represented in the rubbing at all ; 
it looks as if a big flake (about 5|- by 1 | inches) had 
come off the surface of the stone , 1 At a pinch gin might 
be read gir, but I think the former is the true reading. 
Perhaps it represents the modern o 3 ^ 8 , ga up = he up, 
which (I am told by Mr. Halliday) means a <c chief ’’ of 
some kind. In the Burmese dictionary I find an expression 
QarSs 3 ^ 8 , given as meaning “bishop" (presumably some 
high member of the Buddhist hierarchy is meant). So the 
three words perhaps mean “ the chief’s (or bishop’s) 
men ", which, however, could only be an indication that 
this village-community had formerly belonged to some such 
dignitary and that the name had stuck to it ; for we 
know that it had been held as an appanage in recent 
years by the deceased queen and her son after her, under 
the royal grant. However, that is the best I can make 
of it , 2 and I leave it to Burmese scholars to correlate it, 
if possible, with the Burmese cco^S : might that not also 
be some sort of titular dignity ? I think the enumeration 
of the three villages, preceding as it does the phrase a-nt 
dih pi twan goh (which contains the true object of Jeet), is 
another case of following the Burmese draft too closely. 

Line 27. After the end of the word up there is 
a stroke which I was at first disposed to take for an 
r, but careful inspection of the rubbing convinces me that 
it is not. It has no head and it slopes from left to right, 
and is of uniform thickness throughout its length. It is 
no letter at all. On the other hand, no punctuation mark 
is admissible here (and, besides, all the punctuation marks 

3 The last letters visible on the rubbing in these lines are— L 26, o5, h 
L 27, Gg, de ; 1. 28, G, -e ; 3. 29, go, n (the first half of it only) ; 1. 30, G, 
the first part of o; 1. 31, £3, <h 

2 There is also a Talaing word 3 dS, “ thicket,” hut then I can give 
no explanation of gin, (or gir). 
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in this inscription are double, not single, strokes). But 
the spacing shows that the superfluous stroke was made, 
not by some external agency after the inscription had 
been completed, but by the engraver himself before he 
made the © which comes next after it. What happened 
(I conjecture) was that he started making the m of moy, 
and when he had made the first stroke he noticed that he 
had omitted the g which ought to have preceded it. So he 
just left the stroke and started afresh to make the g. We 
have already (in 11. 4, 25, and 26) had evidence of his 
want of foresight and care. He probably did not under- 
stand a word of Talaing, and simply imitated a hand- 
written sketch. Kn (1. 7) here = “for”, “to”, “ in honour 
of The pouring out of water in this case is a symbolical 
ceremonial attesting the consecration of the statue and 
pagoda and the dedication of the slaves to the service 
thereof. 

Line 28. Here, I think, we have another instance of 
carelessness, for what I have transcribed timpano, looks 
in the original more like mapana, which makes no sense. 1 
But, as Mr. Halliday has pointed out to me, the q (or what 
looks like one) is not formed like the other m’s in the 
inscription: the cross -stroke is horizontal, whereas the 
others have it more or less diagonal (“ bend dexter” 
fashion), and it is plain that this is merely an incomplete 
th (of the type used in this inscription), the top stroke 
having been omitted by inadvertence. This may have been 
due to an error in the manuscript sketch, for the letter 
is not as angular at the bottom corners as the th usually 
is in this inscription. Hin probably = 3308 $, akin = ahin , , 

when,” must be taken with goh te to mean “ while 

1 I find in the Sanskrit dictionary (Monier- Williams) a word mdpand 
= ii measuring or meting out (especially the place for a sacrifice) ; the 
act of measuring or forming or shaping ” ; but to speak of the statue 
(at this stage) as “which he had shaped 53 seems senseless, and there is 
no evidence that the word is used at all in Talaing. 
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(doing) this”;- c£. blah goh (I. 22). Radhana = cp3$o, 
radana = re:tene: (or rkthe ne:), “ to pray ” (Sanskrit 
radhana, “ propitiating,” “ conciliating ; ” radhana, “ speech ”). 
The prayer and imprecation that follow are of a type normal 
in Burmese inscriptions recording grants to pious uses. 

Line 29. The word I read sinran may conceivably be 
pinrcm. Either way I can give no modem equivalent. 
It must, I think, mean something like “ deed ” ; cf. the 
Burmese sp coGyD 3 $ (1. 34) and the Pali passage beginning 
karentena. It is probably formed (like kmta, 1. 21) by 
means of the old infix -in- from some word saran (sran) 
or parah (pran). I was at first inclined to derive it from 
06, pran, “to send a message,” thus identifying it with 
the modern o6|S, 'par ail, “ anything sent,” in the specialized 
sense (pro hac vice ) of “ offering But I am told by 
Mr. Halliday that the word cannot convey such a meaning 
as this, and subsequent careful inspection of the rubbing 
convinces me that the initial is s-, not p-, so I must leave 
it unexplained. There is a word (3jjS, sruiii = seres:*, 
“ to build,” but I doubt if it can come from that. Unless 
e’ is a wrongly spelt ey (=“ my ”, v. 1 . 1 ), it must be taken 
with te’ to form the longer form of the latter, viz. g^Gco, 
item (really ite ) = ite’; v. 1. 3. The true reading may, 
however, conceivably be wo’, in which ease the word 
would be iwo’, the lengthened form of wo’ (v. remarks on 
te’, 1. 3). Or, which occurs also in 1. 33, must be an 
interjection or particle giving an optative force to the 
verb. It is probably the modern ( 03 , 0 , which I am told 
is pronounced something like b: (though one would expect 
it to be a:u, according to general rule). Set = c§oS, 
hunt = ha:t, “ cause ” (Burmese oog^odS, 1. 35). GW = 
g warn (another very arbitrary piece of spelling for 
gwa’ or more probably go’ or gu’) = ka) , “ to obtain. 
Sarwwanwtanan shows a Sanskritized form as compared 
with the sabhannutananami of the Pali version. The latter 
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(curtailed of its termination -am) is used in modem 
Taking and Burmese. As in the Burmese text, so in 
the Taking also, the r is superscript and the second w 
subscript, the whole forming one letter-group. 

Line 30. Lab here appears to mean “ either ... or ”, 
in which case it would correspond rather with the modern 
gco, le = le:, “ also / 5 than with the modem cog, lab = leh, 
“at all';..” cf. the Burmese equivalent cogScooS and the 
Pali vd. Cow = 6, can = ca:o, “grandchild.” Knlo = 
oogc xo, halo — kela:n (the diphthong a:n is an a: merging 
into and ending in an an, to my ear; it is very long, 
almost two syllables), “ a relative.” Whether this is the 
Sanskrit hula, “ family,” I am not at all sure. There 
is a word held or hid in Sakai meaning “brother”, and 
Cambojan has a word held (written hid, the 6 being 
a combination of e and % ), “ ami, eamarade ” which do 
not look as if they were of Indian origin. 

Line 31. Nab is what I take the nabh of 1. 26 to be. 
C-en (so transcribed to make it clear that it stands really 
for ca-en, the word being of two syllables and the second 
syllable beginning with an initial vowel) = opS, s-an 
(for sa-an) = sa-a:m (the final is not pronounced as n, 
cf. smin, 1 . 3), “another” (Burmese cxj ooS aj, 1 . 37). 
Yal = 008 , yaw = yd:, “if.” The next word is rather 
damaged, but I read it par (v. 1. 14), as the sense and 
the Burmese equivalent require. TJpadrow = gog, 
npaddimn (sic) = npatrkoe (Sanskrit upadrava), “ a 
calamity ” (here evidently = “ mischief ”, “ wrong ”, 
“violence”: cf. the Burmese 33 8 ooooS, 1. 38). The 
Pali with its npaddnvam again shows special agreement 
with our text. 

Line 32. Yan I take to be the obsolescent word which 
is sometimes used in modern Taking to introduce the 
subject case in rendering Pali passages == coS, yan = fkan . 
Nir is probably g3, ni == ni, “a little” (a word of the 
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same form is also used as a precatory affix, but apparently 
its proper position (in modern Talaing at least) is at the 
end of the sentence ; however, it may he that the usage 
was formerly otherwise). Nac = gcooS, nat = nut, “to see.” 

Line 33. Trey — [3S, irai = trim, (usually pronounced 
krb:it), “ excellent,” “exalted,” the stereotyped epithet for 
Buddhas. Mettsy — ceraq, Mettmjya, also spelt ceoSoSaq), 
M ettaiyya — Mdtixii, the next Buddha that is to come. 
Lalt (v. 1. 30) here seems to have the meaning of “at all”. 
It is so used in modern Tabling in negative sentences, 
usually repeated lah lah, e.g. o 333 cogcoS = “ go not at 
all” (Haswell-Stevens, p. 298). The trouble here is that 
though it is quite certain that the sense of the sentence 
is negative (cf. the last line of the Pali version), it is 
not quite clear which word expresses the negative. 1 If 
nir and lah between them cannot be made to convey it, 

I hazard the conjecture that it may lie in the word deh. 

I had at first taken this for (devil, really de’) = de\ 
“he,” a pronoun of the 3rd person. I am disposed to 
think it may be an obsolete negative, possibly cognate 
to the Cambojan te (written de), “ no,” but I feel very 
doubtful as to this conjecture. I had at first taken go’ 
to be o5, gah = keh, “said,” taking it with deh as a sort 
of “quoth he” at the end of the prince’s prayer. But 
I now think (with Mr. Halliday) that it is merely another 
spelling of gwo ’ (1. 29), and corresponds to the Burmese 
gj 8c8 , meaning “ (may he not) be able (to see) ”. yo.yys isotfi 
Subject to the foregoing remarks the translation of our 
inscription will be something of this sort : — 

1 I am told that there is a similar difficulty in the Burmese text. It is 
not within my scope to discuss this text, but 1 may point out that in 
these imprecations the common form in Burmese is Q ^ 8cS OOGOO 
or the like (Q being the negative). On p, OO^ of Inscriptions of Pagan, 
etc., 1 have found 30^ 8o5 OOGOO, however, and I assume it to be 

a correct transcription, 
jeas. 1909. 
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“Prosperity! Honour to Buddha! Prosperity! After 
the religion of my lord the Buddha had been going on for 
one thousand six hundred and twenty-eight years past , 1 
gri Tribhuwanadityadhammaraj was king in the city 
of Arimaddanapur ; a queen 2 of that king was named 
Trilokawataihsakadewi ; that queen’s son 3 was called 
Eajakumar. The king gave three villages of slaves to . 
the queen. When the queen died, the king gave all the 
queen’s goods, together with the three villages of slaves, 
to the queen’s son, who was named Eajakumar. After 
the king had reigned for twenty-eight years, when the 
king was sick well-nigh unto death, the queen’s son who 
was named Eajakumar, remembering the favours where- 
with the king had nourished him, made a golden Buddha 
and went and presented it to the king, and spake thus : 

< This golden Buddha have I, a slave, made for my lord. 
The three villages of slaves that my lord gave to me, 

I, a slave, am giving to this Buddha. My lord, approval 
(would be) fitting ! ’ Then the king, being pleased, 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh ! worthy ! Oh ! worthy ! ’ The king said, 

1 A pious act ! ’ Then our lord the Chief Monk and the 
senior monk Muggaliputtatissa, the learned Sumedha, , 
Brahmapal, Brahmadiw, Son, and the very learned 
Sainghasena (being present), in the presence of those 
lords the king poured out water on the ground. After 
this (had been done) the queen’s son, who was named 
Eajakumar, took the golden Buddha and enshrined it 4 
and made this cave-pagoda 5 with the golden spire. When 
dedicating the Buddha and cave-pagoda , 5 the queen’s son 

1 A reference to the chronological tables at the end of Phayre’s History 
of Burma shows that this is the date of the king’s death. His Burmese 
name was Kyanzit. 

2 It appears from the Pali version that she was his chief queen ; tass 
dsekd piyd dem sd Tilokavatamsihl (sic), hitm kusald sahbakkcem pana 
rdjino is the phrase by which she is described. 

3 He must, I assume, have been the queen’s son by a former marriage 
(for else I imagine he would have been styled 4 4 the king’s son ”). 

4 Or 44 to enshrine it”. s Or 44 niche-pagoda”. 
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brought up (the men of ) Sakmunalon, one village, Rapay, 
one village, and the men of (the) Gin Up, one village, all 
those three village-communities of slaves, and poured out 
water for the golden Buddha that he (had) enshrined ; 
and while (doing) so he prayed thus : * May this act be 
a cause (for me) to obtain omniscience I Be it my child, 
be it my grandchild, be it my kinsman, be it any other, 
if he do violence to the slaves that I am giving* to this 
Buddha, may he in no wise be able to behold the exalted 
Buddha Mettey ! ’ ” 

I need not insist here upon the linguistic importance 
of this inscription : the thing speaks for itself, for this 
is, so far as I know, the first attempt that has ever been 
made to decipher and translate a really ancient inscription 
in Talaing. Nothing whatever, I believe, has yet been 
published regarding the older forms of the language, and 
even its modern form is known to very few Europeans* 
1 should think one might count them on the fingers of 
two hands, and (so far as I know) there is not a single 
British official in Burma who is properly acquainted 
with the Talaing tongue. Yet it is a most important 
language from the point of view of local epigraphy and 
antiquities, and by no means deserves the neglect which 
has fallen to its lot. Had the Talaings been some 
turbulent hill -tribe, we should have had half a dozen 
energetic frontier officers vying with one another in 
studying the language, and they would (very properly) 
have received substantial encouragement from the Govern- 
ment in their efforts to study it. As the Talaings are 
only the peaceable and loyal descendants of the earliest 
civilized race in Burma, their language is being quietly 
ignored. I venture once more to appeal to the powers 
that be to take a more active interest in this matter. 
There may be no political importance in it ; but from the 
scientific point of view Talaing is the greatest remaining 
field of research in Burma, or for that matter in the 
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whole of Further India, and it urgently calls for immediate 
investigation. 

Both for the discursiveness of this paper and for its 
shortcomings I claim the indulgence accorded to all first 
attempts. In starting a new line of inquiry one cannot 
help going into many matters of detail; and in spite of 
the inestimable advantage of parallel versions to work 
with, many doubtful points remain in my interpretation 
of this text. The fact is that circumstances have compelled 
me to follow a radically wrong method: I have had to 
jump from modern Taking, with the written form of 
which I have some little acquaintance (inadequate, though 
it be), straight to eleventh century Taking, of which no 
man living knows anything at all. If I had had before 
me a dozen inscriptions illustrating the intervening 
centuries, many of the outstanding difficulties would 
probably have disappeared. It is to be hoped and 
expected that the future will make good this deficiency. 
I must also apologize for any errors that may be found 
in the Burmese, Pali, and Sanskrit words cited in this 
article. These have not been introduced in order to make 
a parade of learning (for I do not profess to know any 
of these languages), but merely in order to elucidate the 
Taking. The circumstance that I have had to make my 
references hurriedly and then write this article in a remote 
spot out of reach of bulky dictionaries must serve as my 
excuse for any minor errors that may have crept in. 


Postscript. A recent letter from Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
states that the pillar from which our Taking inscription 
is copied is now in the Pagan Museum, and that the other 
pillar is the one set up on the platform of the Myazedi 
Pagoda. The latter has its Taking face covered over with 
plaster, and as the stone is broken it was not thought 
* advisable to dismantle it. So there is a Taking replica 
we shall never see it. I 
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